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Team Play for Prosperity 


ONGRESS will con- 

vene about the time 

Tue Nation’s Busi- 
ness reaches its readers. It is a trite say- 
ing that there are serious problems before 
Congress, the solution of which should well 
enlist all the experience and ability and 
devotion which these men in public life pos- 
sess. But the overshadowing problem, and 
one which as yet is not sufficiently appreciated, 
in its importance and its portent, is the prob- 
lem as to how Congress not only may solve 
these public questions, but in their solution 
and even in advance discussion of them, may 
do it with such manifest soberness of judg- 
ment and fairness of purpose that the delicate 
fabric of our economic life may not react 
unfavorably. 

One does not need to believe that business 
judgment is superior to political judgment. 
One does not need to believe that the ethics 
of politics are less advanced than the ethics 
of the business world. It is fairer to state 
that the ethics of both business and politics 
are manifestly higher than those of a genera- 
tion ago. It is clear to honest judgment fairly 
applied that, in the main, men in public life 
and in the halls of Congress are largely actu- 
ated by the motive of public service. 

But it is regrettably true that in the past 
there has been in public legislation a distrust 
of the advice and counsel of industrial and 
business leaders, and that business leadership, 
knowing from its actual experience that its 
advice is sound and knowing from its own 
conscience that it is sincerely tendered, with- 
out color of self-interest, has resented this 
attitude and oftentimes been reluctant to join 
legislation and administration in the solution 
of problems in which there is a common 
interest. 


All Changes Require Care 


FEW MEN appreciate how intricate and 
delicate has become the vast structure of 
American industry. American genius for 
large-scale production, based on an enormous 
home market at the factory door, and the 
€conomic pressure in America, where there is 
so much to do and relatively so few workers 
to do it—these influences have created an 
industrial fabric that is peculiarly sensitive 
to shocks. 

Large-scale production implies the enlarge- 
ment of product per worker by the intricate 
machines and inventions which man’s cunning 
brain have devised, under the stimulant of 
sure reward for superior genius and the eco- 
homic menace of prospective failure which 
follows inefficiency. 

€ equipment of industry thus, on a vast 
scale, with machines and labor-saving ide- 
vices, has forced a large capital investment 
which requires ready and extensive credit. 
That credit is sensitive to the actual menace 
of ignorant or sinister legislation which touches 
credit and industry at a score of points. 

fansportation, restricted in its develop- 


Let Congress Cooperate with Industry 


for Everybody’s Good 
By JULIUS H. BARNES 


ment by unwise regulation; taxation which 
destroys the incentive to venture into produc- 
tive enterprise; the injection of Government 
needlessly into private activities in a way 
which stifles or repels superior ability and 
initiative, or by unfair competition, as in 
shipping, destroys the superior service of 
private enterprise; these, and the threat 
through public utterance by responsible mem- 
bers of Congress or responsible officers of 
Government, in such a delicate and wide- 
spread fabric of employment, are the influ- 
ences which tend to shrink industry, and 
ultimately to create suspension and unem- 
ployment. 


An American Ideal of Government 


N THE other hand, Government may by 

wise policies based on experienced and 
able counsel encourage and stimulate trade and 
commerce, on the activity of which rest the 
opportunity and employment of its people. 
A proper relation between Government and 
Industry would be one of intelligent team 
work, based on mutual confidence and trust. 
Its effect would cross the threshold of every 
American home. Such team work can main- 
tain and develop the great fabric of produc- 
tion and distribution which is writing itself 
into the equipment of the American home to- 
day with a myriad of possessions which no 
other people in the world yet dare hope to 
attain in common use. 

Bathrooms and plumbing, pure water and 
heating plants, telephones and phonographs, 
motion pictures and the radio; sewing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners; electric lighting 
and electric devices of all kinds; books, pic- 
tures and pianos; parks, museums and galler- 
ies; fourteen million automobiles on newly- 
built hard-surfaced roads; fifty-story sky- 
scrapers, and the five-cent fare in thirty miles 
of underground subway; the security of em- 
ployment which rests upon the manifold em- 
ployment competition, and the buying and 
earning power which rests upon that well-paid 
employment; well-filled fast trains, and 
crowded movies and theatres, congested pub- 
lic schools and constantly expanding universi- 
ties—these are the parts of a picture which 
rst on industrial processes which Government 
can affect favorably or unfavorably, and 
which in a devotion to the welfare of its peo- 
ple must study with great care. 

I conceive it to. be the peculiar political 
philosophy of America that holds Govern- 
ment to be primarily for the purpose of pre- 
serving fair play and equal opportunity for 
every individual citizen that he may achieve 
his own place in the social structure by his 
own character and ability and willingness to 





effort. In the growing com- 
plexity of our social struc- 
ture the very preservation 
of fair play calls for certain aspects of 
regulation on the part of Government, and 
that regulation, when honestly intended 
and intelligently administered, can be 
helpful, and not destructive. 

The chief questions on which this coming 
Congress must consider the proper relation of 
Government and Industry fall naturally as 
follows: 


. TAXATION. 

. TRANSPORTATION. 

. MERCHANT MARINE. 

. IMMIGRATION. 

. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


nn mw Ne 


There are certain thoughts suggested in re- 
spect to each of these, and in the light of the 
American conviction that private enterprises 
and individual initiative are very precious 
things in national life which translate them- 
selves into national progress and national pos- 
sessions as the aggregate of a myriad of stimu- 
lated individual accomplishments. 

Taxation. Surely there are honest men of 
large experience in the conduct of great in- 
dustry whose advice can be listened to with 
public confidence. Does the present tax 
schedule frighten large capital from ventures 
into new industry, because, in the event of 
successful conduct, so large a per cent of indi- 
vidual earnings will be taken as to fail to 
offset the hazards of possible loss, which must 
be sustained alone? Does the present annual 
levy in all forms rest so heavily on individ- 
uals of all grades of income that there is a 
measure of discouragement, or sullen resent- 
ment? Is the machinery cumbersome, and 
the collection of various forms of excise such 
as to put a premium on fraud and deception, 
and to penalize the honest man? 


Burden May Now Be Lightened 


T IS to be noted that national finances have 

been so well administered, aided by a bud- 
get system which business itself urged for 
years, that there is clear agreement that the 
tax burden could be lightened by between 
three hundred and five hundred million dol- 
lars, if there are avoided such drains on the 
National Treasury as the proposed Bonus Bill. 

Here is a question of policy in taxation revi- 
sion on which the most expert advice should 
be available to Congress. It happens that the 
National Government has as a Secretary of 
Treasury a man whose demonstrated ability 
and wide experience make him perhaps the 
ablest adviser the Government could possi- 
bly employ. In the conduct of the govern- 
meht finance, and for government advice on 
just such national questions as taxation, here 
is a public servant whose opinion on business 
policies would be eagerly sought by big busi- 
ness, and paid for, if obtainable, at a princely 
rate. Congress, and the Government, may 
have his advice for a salary which private 
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14 THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


business would be ashamed to offer even to 
subordinates. Will Congress follow the ma- 
tured and devoted advice of such a public 
servant? To follow it would be intelligent 
team play, indeed. 


Transportation. The Transportation Act has 
been in effect for three years, the first 
two years complicated by the confusion 
inevitably attending the transfer from gov- 
ernment control to private operation. A year 
ago we saw the great commercial structure of 
prices in this country thrown out of balance, 
and industry slowed up; farmers unable to 
market grain in the West, and dairymen un- 
able to obtain necessary feed in the East; the 
whole fabric of distribution broken by inade- 
quate and restricted service. 

In the last year the picture has entirely 
changed. For months, no industry and no 
citizen has lacked ready and adequate trans- 
portation. By successive weeks, railroad car 
loadings exceeding one million cars have writ- 
ten a new record of distribution, and this 
is of itself paralleled by fifteen hundred 
thousand motor trucks on our highways, the 
evidence of enormous production and dis- 
tribution, supplying every individual home 
with more and more articles for individual 
use. It is the rough-and-ready proof that 
earning and buying power in America has 
risen to a high level, for no such volume of 
goods could be produced and marketed except 
where wealth and buying power rested in 
the hands of millions of consumers. 

Will Congress seek the advice and coun- 
sel of able and experienced men, _hon- 
estly expressed, or will it, by legislation, set 
in motion theories which in the past have re- 
stricted credit, checked expansion of facilities, 
deprived industry and the farm of ready mar- 
kets, slowed up employment, with resultant 
individual distress and disaster? It would be 
national team play, indeed, if Congress early 
reassured industry and agriculture that leg- 
islative regulation, under which this great 
revival of transportation service had been 
registered, would be altered with exceeding 
caution, if at all. 


Merchant Marine. America needs Ameri- 
can-owned lines of ocean service. Ocean 
competition has no bulwark of protection 
such as lies within the national boundaries, 
but on the seas must meet the competition of 
other countries of lower living standards, and 
therefore lower operating costs. Is 


er throw wide its doors to all who have the 
means to cross the frontier. A policy of con- 
trol and restriction is clearly one which the na- 
tional judgment approves. But from the stand- 
point of traditional sentiment welcoming the 
worthy and ambitious seeking a new and wider 
opportunity, and from the standpoint of a bal- 
anced and healthy economic life, there should 
be frankly established a policy of selection. 

A policy of selection which took due notice 
of individual health, and character, and took 
into consideration well-informed conviction of 
the changing present needs of various types of 
American industry, and fitted the permitted 
entrance of workers to the needs of under- 
manned industries, would be both intelligent 
and fair. It would be national team work to 
set up such revision of our immigration con- 
trol as would establish this function of Gov- 
ernment as an intelligent aid to industry, as 
well as a protection of our citizenship. 

International Relations. No American can 
look toward Europe today without a due 
appreciation of the delicacy of our reiations 
with the Old World. There is enough of hon- 
est-minded apprehension of involvement, 
enough of honest doubt as to the methods of 
helpfulness, to make most difficult the ques- 
tion of America’s effective aid in the reestab- 
lishment in Europe of the atmosphere of peace. 

There is a heavy responsibility resting on 
any man in public life who would embarrass 
the effective aid of America towards the re- 
covery of these peoples on any motive that 
savored of selfish interest or of partisan politi- 
cal advantage. The web of international com- 
merce is easily strained and torn. The fabric 
of international finance is easily rent. 

The advertised distrust of other peoples 
which would enjoin America from even shar- 
ing in the processes of international arbitra- 
tion and adjudication—when arbitration has 
been the very tradition of American phil- 
osophy and business practice—creates, itself, 
a counter distrust which reflects not alone in 
international political relations but shrinks 
the flow of international trade on which the 
prosperity of our own agviculture and sections 
of industry must rest. 

A democracy based on human good faith 
and mutual confidence, selects its executive 
officers, and prescribes in infinite detail the 
restrictions on their judgment and _ their 
acts which in other every-day praciice on 
every hand condemn themselves for lack of 


flexibility, when meeting changing conditions 
that arise in modern economics andgovernment, 

It would be team work, indeed, if Cop. 
gress, in respect to the questions of World 
Court, International Relations, and Allied 
Debt treatment, would invest its administra. 
tive officers with the same confidence and 
the same discretion, and the same freedom 
of action, which intelligent and _ successfyj 
private industry would do, in solving prob- 
lems which are largely economic in character 

The question of intelligent team play 
between Government and industry runs with 
the continuity of Government through al] 
the changes of political parties in power. 
America properly becomes partisan in the 
selection of administrative officers by popu- 
lar election, but no change of political direc- 
tion of national policies should affect the 
sound ground work of relation of that Goy- 
ernment to industry. It is a record of great 
significance and great encouragement in the 
development of free government that through 
all the successive changes of party control of 
Government, there runs the record of a high 
type of experience and ability in executive of- 
fices. Our Cabinets under successive adminis- 
trations have almost uniformly been men gen- 
erally possessed of public confidence, and 
properly so. 

It is to the credit of Congress that so 
often in the past the convictions and rec- 
ommendations of these executive officers have 
been incorporated in legislation. It will be 
progress in team play when the Republic 
learns not only to rely on the judgment of 
such officers in framing proposed legislative 
acts, but the further step of enlarging the 
area of discretionary action entrusted to them. 

This coming Congress will have a greater 
opportunity than any of its predecessors, and 
the Congress after that even greater than 
this one, for each succeeding year builds 
higher and wider the fabric of American in- 
dustry touched by national legislation and 
national administration. Its success in pre- 
serving and extending the national prosperity 
which touches every home will be largely 
measured by its willingness to call into team 
play the experience and ability and devotion 
to public service which all sections of the peo- 
ple are increasingly willing to render. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States believes that organized industry must, 
within itself, preserve those standards and 

ethics which enlist public confidence; 





it either wise or fair that nationally- 
owned steamers should be run in com- 
petition with privately-owned vessels, 
and the losses of nationally-owned 
‘steamers made up from the National 
Treasury, to which private owners 
have no such access? 

Would it not be fairer if there were 
adopted a policy of reimbursing pri- 
vate owners for the handicaps of 
ocean-wide competition, when those 
handicaps base themselves inherently 
upon nationally-framed shipping laws 
and the national policy of protection, 
which creates higher labor costs in 

th construction and operation? It 
would be national team work, indeed, 
if these questions were faced frankly 
and squarely, and a just solution 
sought which would preserve the na- 
tional aspiration for the efficiency of 
private ownership, and the burdens 
laid by national policies and national 
legislation offset, in the interest of 
fair play. 

Immigration. It is clear that for 
both economic and social reasons 
America believes that it can no long- 





THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


October 17, 1923. 


My dear Mr. Stowe:° 


The work of organizing the industrial 
and commercial agencies of every community, as 
earried on through Chambers of Commerce and like 
instrumentalities, is manifestly of the greatest 
importance in the proper development of each in- 
dividual community. It has an extremely impor- 
tant place, also, im connection with the coordi- 
nation of the interests and activities of differ- 
ent communities and sections of the country. A 
well conducted and intelligently directed 
organization of this kind is certain to be of 
great value to every citizen. 


Very truly yours, 


oe 


Mr. Albert J. Stowe, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


‘. 


it believes that organized leadership 
must be equipped with the facts and 
figures which are convincing logic in 
the preservation of national industrial 
health. It believes in the devotion of 
this equipment, and the ability and 
experience which respond to its own 
call, to the development of team work 
between industry and Government. 

It must be clearly comprehended 
that here is no proposal for preferen- 
tial position of industry as a § 
section of the community in its rela- 
tion to Government. The question 1s 
far broader than that. The interest 
of the worker first in continuous em- 
ployment and second in adequate and 
fair wages, the interest of the farm- 
er in a stable consuming market | 
sustained buying-power, and the m- 
terest of the general consumer who 
shares in the economy of team-play 
interpreted into the price of indus 
try’s products which the consumer 
must use; all these are wrapped up 
the question of a proper relation of 
Government and industry leading di- 
rectly into the welfare of every home. 
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The Blight of Government in Business 


The Economic Test, Not Political Selection, Qualifies a Manager 


T THIS time a 


research department, 

















half dozen or ~~ — 

more of the gov- 

ents of Europe 
oa wietually despot- 
jsms, with authority in 
the hands of individ- 
uals, and in several in- 
stances individuals who 
have either seized upon 
the positions they hold 
by force or been in- 


HIS is the first of two articles by Mr. Roberts, who, we think, 
is not only one of the most authoritative, but perhaps the 
most readable American economics writer, on the failures of 
government ownership and control. 


Here, in pointed sentences, he shows the failure of the efforts 
to run the railroads, the folly of our ventures into shipping, the tries 
delusion that the postal service is an argument for government 


+8 aa upon which it makes 
large expenditures, 
searching for means 
which will enable it to 
serve the public at 
lower cost. 

In what way is it 
likely that surplus in- 
comes from the indus- 
could be more 
effectively used to ad- 


stalled i e irregu- ownership. vance the common wel- 
ecegtr. Not ra ‘i ; fare than by allowing 
east of Austria and Next month he talks with equal force of ‘‘government by com- the owners, under 
Italy in the former, mission.’’—THE EDITOR. whose direction these 
Dr. Zimmerman, a for- industries have been 


r, is in absolute 


successful, to use them 





control of all disburse- 
ments and revenues as 
a representative of the 
e of Natiors, while in 
Italy, Mussolini is in control by 
general consent, but without an election. 
In Spain a general of the army issued a 
proclamation dissolving the parliamentary 
body and taking over the executive authority. 
In Germany the parliamentary body, helpless 
in ‘ts divisions and antagonisms, recognizing 
its own incapacity, voluntarily made the prime 
minister a dictator in order to protect the 
country from anarchy. ie 
In some quarters these movements, signify- 
ing, for the time being at least, abandonment 
of the republican form of government, have 
been commented upon as indicating the de- 
cadence of democracy and a triumph of re- 
actionary parties. This ‘doubtless is a misin- 
terpretation. It is not likely that any of 
these countries intend to go back to despotic 
governments as permanent institutions; never- 
theless, the movement has important signifi- 
cance. It means that the people are tired of 
incompetency, tired of the rule of mediocrity, 
tired of endless speechmaking, buncombe and 
political self-seeking. 


European Support to Competence 


JX DESPAIR they welcome any change that 
promises efficiency and economy in public 
affairs and relief from governmental med- 
dling in private business. 

Our situation is not so desperate as that of 
the European countries that have set up 
despotisms, but we can appreciate how they 
feel. There is ample reason for the people 
of this country to be sick of commissions of 
inquiry, commissions of regulation, and all 
the other agencies by which the Government 
is meddling in business affairs. In rare in- 
stances are the results adequate to justify the 
expenditure, and in general they simply rep- 
resent a blind movement to supervise, regu- 
late and restrict that individual enterprise and 
capacity which have been the main factors in 
social progress. 

It is high time that we realized whence this 
modern craze for government regulation of 
usiness Is Carrying us. It represents a gen- 
eral purpose to equalize individual holdings 

| Icomes, by efforts which alniost in- 
variably mean reducing all to a common dead 
level. The intent is prompted primarily by 
mistaken ideas about the sources of private 
fortunes and the results that flow from them. 
It is assumed that they are taken from other 
People and are of no benefit to anybody but 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS . 


the owners, neither of which assumptions will 
stand examination for a moment. 

As a rule, private fortunes won in indus- 
try or trade represent services of much great- 
er value rendered to the community, and the 
fortunes themselves exist in the form of prop- 
erty which is rendering continuous public ser- 
vice. In other words, the fortunes which are 
the objects of envy and cupidity consist of 
new wealth which instead of being taken from 
anybody was not in existence before, and in- 
stead of being of exclusive benefit to the own- 
ers constitutes the productive wealth of the 
community. 

The productive property of the country, al- 
though privately owned, is part of the equip- 
ment of society, by which its wants are sup- 
plied. It is doing the same work that it would 
do if it were owned by the state, and prob- 
ably doing it more effectively. 

The theory of all this legislation for the 
control and regulation of business is that the 
individuals of superior ability or those who 
have been fortunate in acquiring capital will 
use their economic power to the disadvantage 
of the common people. The theory is dem- 
onstrated to be unsound by all experience. 
Individuals who win success must do so in 
the first place by rendering service, and their 
natural impulse is to use their accumulating 
capital in acquiring the facilities for rendering 
more service. All capital consists of property 
capable of being used in the production of 
something the public wants at a price the 
public is willing to pay. Property which can- 
not be so used has no value, or none as capital. 

The chief significance of ownership is that 
it gives control over property and business, 
but men who have had the ability to acquire 
ownership of industries and to make them 
successful usually have desired to devote the 
incomes largely to the improvement and en- 
largement of them, in order to supply in- 
creasing public demands. 

The industries of this country have been 
developed and built up mainly by such appli- 
cation of income. This increased supply of 
capital has created an increased demand for 
labor on the one hand, and on the other hand 
has furnished an increased supply of the com- 
forts of life for the population. 

We see in every branch of industry intense 
rivalry in improving the methods of produc- 
tion and in rendering service to the pub- 
lic. Every great industry now maintains a 


for enlarging produc- 
tion? 

what stage in 
the careers of Thomas A. Edison, 
Henry Ford or Andrew Carnegie 


would it have been to the advantage of the 
public to have had the Government step into 
their establishments and say that henceforth 
all surplus income should be diverted into the 
public treasury, to be disbursed by officials 
at Washington? 


Men of this type, who have demonstrated 
their capacity for industrial leadership, are the 


men who carry society forward; they are the 
men upon whom dependence must be placed 


for such an increasing capacity in the indus- 


tries as will meet the needs of a growing 


population, and at the same time satisfy the 


aspirations of the people for a rising standard 


of living. To take out of the hands of the 


leaders in industry by taxation expressly de- 


signed for that purpose, the surplus incomes 
which they would invest for industrial de- 
velopment, is to take from them the very 
means by which they do their work. It would 
not be done but for the general misunder- 


standing of the uses to which capital is put. 


Able Leaders Benefit All 


‘THE JUSTIFICATION of individualism is 


not merely in what it allows to the supe- 


rior individual, but in the results that inure to 
all. It is in the interest of all to secure the 
most effective organization, the most effective 
management and the largest possible produc- 
tion. These cannot be had by adopting the 
fiction that all have equal ability for any posi- 
tion, or by any other system than that which 


judges men by their individual qualifications. 

The modern world cannot get along with- 
out organization and leadership. There must 
be executive authority to give direction to in- 
dustry. If we changed to the socialistic sys- 
tem with the ownership of all industries in 
the state, authority still would have to be 
vested somewhere. 

In the business world today the positions of 
leadership and responsibility are held by men 
who have been advanced to them under a 
system of competition and elimination. The 
test of fitness is an economic test, a test of 
ability to produce economic results—and the 
fact that as a rule the men in positions of 
responsibility have come up from the ranks is 


proof that the system is sound and effective. 


Society cannot afford to change from the 
economic test of leadership to any arbitrary 
or political system of selection. There would 
be a lessening of incentive throughout the eco- 


nomic organization, a loss of ability in man- 
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agement and a loss of productivity every- kind of ability that makes a man successful 
where. These results are quickly seen in any in political contests does not necessarily make 
organization where favoritism or the strict a man successful as a business administrator. 
rule of seniority governs promotions. Moreover, the very atmosphere in 

Every proposal for government regula- which government functionaries live is 
tion means a substitution to some extent unfavorable to the rendering of judg- 
of political authority over private manage- ments upon economic considerations. 
ment. It will be granted that there are It is a political atmosphere. The whole 
instances in which the authority of the situation is sicklied o’er with the pale— 
public must be exercised. Our whole sys- or red—hue of politics. In an address 
tem of jurisprudence is for this purpose, before the Canadian Bar Association 
but in the conduct of ordinary business not long ago the Secretary of State, 
there seldom is anything to be gained by Mr. Hughes, said of one of the em- 
invoking it. barrassments of his office: 

There are those who look upon busi- “Those in charge of foreign affairs 
ness as a sort of routine performance do not dare to undertake to negotiate 
doing the same thing over and over. They agreements because they know that in 
think that running a railroad is just mov- the presence of attack inspired by po- 
ing a given number of trains back and litical or partisan motives the neces- 
forth daily. They don’t see any reason sary adjustment could not receive ap- 
proval of the legislative branch and 
would evoke such an acrimonious con- 
troversy on both sides that matters 
would be made worse instead of better.” 

In short, every act of a political ad- 
ministration is viewed by its adver- 
saries, and is likely to be considered 
by officials, first of all, as to its prob- 
able effect upon votes—not what will 
































why the Government should not 
run the railroads. Their concep- 
tion of business is mere repe- 
tition. 

Such persons are always ex- 
cited over a showing of large 
profits, because they think large 
profits are proof of high prices 
and unfair treatment of the public 
whereas in all really notable instances, 
large profits are due to low costs, low 
prices and- large volume of business. 
Sympathy is usually given to the ineffi- 
cient producer, whose costs are high, who is 
on the verge of elimination, and whose elimi- 
nation would signify that the industry had 
advanced beyond his ability to be an inde- 
pendent .factor in it. 

Business is not a routine performance. 
No business can remain successful unless 
the management is progressive, and that 
is why the Government cannot conduct 
business successfully, or even keep up with 
it closely enough to know how to regulate 
it successfully as a general proposition. 

The government of a great country 
seems to embody so much power that illu- 
sions about what it can do are quite natural; 
but a government is no wiser than the individ- 
uals who compose it. In the last analysis 
the proposal that the government shall ex- 
ercise its authority in a given matter means 
that a given individual, or a few individuals, 
shall have that authority, for which they may 
or may not have suitable qualifications. The 
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be the economic effect, but what is to 


be the effect upon the next election, 
power of the political demagogue to 

and mislead great numbers of people is 
known, and every extension of the functions 
of government tends to extend his mischi 
ass over the business community 
over the every-day lives of the people. 
the present trend continues, there soog = 
be no place for the specialist and experi 
business executive in the affairs of the country 

The great body of legislators and officials 
undoubtedly are honest and sincere men, but 
the ve sna of government administratj 
are unfavorable to economical and progressive 
management of business affairs. 

Every venture that the Government makes 
in the field of business shows this inaptitude 
for such affairs. It took over the railroads 
for operation during the war, and it may be 
allowed that an emergency existed in the af. 
fairs of the Government which justified the 
action. The Government undoubtedly pos. 
sessed powers of coordination which the com. 
panies did not have, but if there were 
resulting economies, they were swamped in the 
whirlpool of losses. The government ad. 
ministration ran behind in the sum of $1,800- 
000,000, which the taxpayers of the cou. 
try are obliged to make good. It js 
true that this was not entirely an 
economic loss, for it was due in 
to failure to increase charges, but in 

this it showed the characteristic 

weakness of governments, in fail- 

ing to do business on busi- 

ness principles where 

public opposition must 
be faced. 

An important part 

of the excess 

expenditure 

was pure 

waste in 
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dealing with the labor question. The num- 
ber of employes on the payrolls steadily in- 
creased under federal control, and after the 
roads were returned to private control the 
number was steadily decreased until in the 
jast six months of 1922 the railroads were 
‘ng as much traffic with four men as the 
administration was handling with five. 
ee the roads were taken over by the 
Government, the piece-work system was gen- 
erally in force in the railroad repair shops. 
The Government substituted the straight-time 
pay system. The companies have found the 
system more costly, and have tried to return 
to piece-work. The Railroad Labor Board 
forbade it. The New York Central officials, 
having reason to believe that many of their 
shopmen preferred to be paid for precisely 
what they did, recently had a vote taken in 
their shops. The result was 4,000 votes for 
iece-work and 10,000 for the time system 
with about 5,000 not voting. dirs 

The basis of all just compensation is ser- 
vice; somebody must create value behind 
every wage that is paid, and wherever it is 
practicable to base wages directly upon ser- 
vice performed, the policy surely is the cor- 
rect one. The vote, although adverse to piece- 
work, raises a strong presumption that the 
system is right. Even if the Labor Board 
adheres to its ruling, it would be too much to 
cite that as proof that the board should be 
abolished, but at least it shows the tendency 
of governmental supervision. 

The tendency to overman the railroads un- 
der government management has been most 
pronounced in Europe, but everywhere gov- 
ermment-management is unprofitable. In the 
last two years the Canadian National Rail- 
ways have run behind in the sum of 
$132,914,123. 

The United States’ adventure in the ship- 
ping field affords abundant material for study. 
Of course nobody would charge the entire loss 
oa the investment in ships to mismanagement. 
The ships were built as a war measure, and 
if the Government had proceeded to get out of 
the shipping business promptly at the end of 
the war, the loss to that time would be prop- 
erly chargeable to the war account. The 
Ships might have been sold at good prices, 
and a large part of the loss which is now 
faced thus averted. 

The total investment in ships was 
about $3,500,000,000. The aggregate 
amount received upon sales is not 
given, but the last report states that on 
June 30, 1922, the Government owned 
1275 steel ships, which cost about 
$2,500,000,000. It owns about the 
Same number today, of which about 
900 are laid up; and a recent Wash- 
ington dispatch says that 

| aggregate value of the 
entire fleet is estimated at 
$226,733,315. The shipping 
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operations have been running behind at the 
rate of about $50,000,000 per year. 

The characteristic official view is presented 
by one of the commissioners in a recent speech, 
in which, replying to a statement that the 
government ships were carrying grain at a 
loss, he said: “Of course we are carrying 
grain at a loss, but the loss goes back to the 
American farmer.” The same theory upon 
which the government-managed railroads car- 
ried freight at a loss! Freights were kept 
down to the shippers, but charged up to the 
taxpayers, who could be reached by a different 
kind of a levy. 

Of course the problem of utilizing the ships 
is made far more difficult by the terms of the 
Navigation Act, through which Congress has 
laid regulations upon all American shipping, 
which handicap it in competition with the 
ships of other countries, but that is a further 
illustration of how political considerations 
hamper every effort of the Government in 
the field of business. 

The postal service is the reliance of peo- 
ple who advocate government operations. The 
postal service has a great many faithful and 
capable men, but the management does not 
undergo the test of competition. Nobody 
claims that the charges are scientifically ad- 
justed to the several branches of the service. 
It is notorious that same branches lose 
money and others make a profit, which 
means again that one class of patrons 
pays for services rendered to others. 
Nobody knows what the postal service 
costs. The government reports don’t 
show, for a large part of the expenses 
are paid from outside the postal appro- 
priations. There is no charge to the 
postal service for the use of the 
government buildings in which 
post offices are located. The 
cost of fuel, lights, and janitor 
service is not charged in 
postal expenses. Government 
business is not under the neces- 
sity of paying its way. 

The government navy yards, 
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arsenals, gun works, printing offices and mints, 
are none of them model industrial establish- 
ments, and this is not through the fault of 
the officials in charge, but through the in- 
herent conditions of government administra- 
tion. None of them could make their ex- 
penses in competition with privately owned 
rivals. Modern machinery has been delib- 
erately kept out of government establish- 
ments by acts of Congress in order to keep 
more employes on the payrolls. 

The separation of the executive functions 
of the Government from the law-making func- 
tion is a fundamental defect when the man- 
agement of business is attempted. There is a 
division of authority and responsibility that 
is fatal to efficiency. The lack of continuity 
of management and policies is another funda- 
mental defect. 

In all the countries of Europe in which so- 
cialism ran riot in the years following the 
war there has been a revulsion of sentiment, 
as a result of the demonstration that govern- 
ment-management is 
not economical man- 
agement. Even Rus- 















































sia, under the pressure of necessity, 
is going back to private manage- 
ment. 

In this country we have the de- 
mand for the Government to take a 
more active part in the management 
of the Federal Reserve banks; and 
the danger of political influence is 
a menace to the system; but in 
Europe, where the central banks 
have been made subservient to gov- 
ernment policies of inflation, the 
central banks are being removed 
from government influence. In Aus- 
tria, under the League-of-Nations 
plan for reorganization the monetary system, 
the bank of issue is made wholly independent 
of the Government, and: in Germany a similar 
reform is proposed. Even in Russia, a new 
currency has been provided, issued by the state 
bank, with the pledge that issues will be solely 
upon banking principles. Everywhere it is be- 
ing recognized that the political agencies are 
unfitted to deal with the monetary system. 
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Why Selling Costs Range High 


NY DISCUSSION of the 
present high cost of 
marketing ought to be 


By HARRY R. WELLMAN 


Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth 


average manufacturer would. 


College make up his selling price like 


this: Cost to make, cost to sel] 











and profit desired. 








sufficiently broad in its scope 








to discuss fairly all of the 
many vehicles used and con- 
ditions encountered in reaching 
the market with any product. 
Too often we find comment 
and criticism aimed at con- 
ditions rather than intelligent 
discussion of the causes of the 


conditions. We read _ such 
statements as: 
“Tt costs approximately 


eighty-three cents to sell and 


deliver the average dollar 
commodity sold through 
stores.” 


“There is often 200 per cent 


W HENEVER two men meet, questions like these 
will always start an argument: 


Why the spread between producer and consumer? 


Why are apples unsalable at the farm while they 
bring 10 cents apiece in town? 


Why should middlemen—warehousemen, whole- 
salers, railroads—take toll on our necessities? 


Here’s material, good material, for the discussion 
of these questions.—THE EDITOR. 


If he should add 10 per cent 
as his profit desired, we prob. 
ably would not quarrel with 
him much. At any rate, that 
is what he tries for but seldom 
gets. Considering the fact 
that competition will gene 
keep the manufacturer’s prices 
in line, we will not quarrel 
with his factory cost of the 
article but will watch what 
costs are added to the product 
after it leaves the plant. 

Here indeed the subject be- 
comes involved. The many. 
facturer may sell direct, 





to 600 per cent difference be- 
tween the factory cost of a 
specialty and the retail price.” 

And being perfectly normal human beings, 
we resent it and immediately set about look- 
ing for a convenient victim. 

The usual victim is the middleman. 
“Why,” we ask, “should we pay out all this 
money to keep these unnecessary men in 
business?’ What good do they do except 
to add to our cost of living?” We hear on 
good authority that there 
are often as many as five 


fertilizers and the higher value of the land 
itself. So long as our population continues 
to increase and spread, the value of farm 
land will increase; so long as our eastern 
cities offer more attractive work, wages and 
living conditions, our cost of farm, mine and 
mill labor will increase. Finally, since we 
insist—and rightly—that these raw materials 
and products must be safeguarded 
under health regulations and must 
appeal to the eye as well as the 





middlemen between us and 
the final price. “Whether 
we hear it or not, there 
are often ten or fifteen of 
these so-called “business 
parasites” between us and 
the point of manvfacture. 

It’s all true. Costs have 
increased; middlemen have 


multiplied, and _ retailers 
have quadrupled. And 
why? Simply because you 


can’t keep a cow in the 
kitchen, raise a garden in 








palate, these increasing units of 
inspection will result in increas- 
ing costs. 

It would be a brave economist 
indeed who would prophesy lower 
costs of our great raw materials. 
Our bonanza days are over. 

With this condition an estab- 
lished fact, corresponding econ- 
omies must be introduced if we 
ate to decrease our primary costs 
of marketing. 

Let us assume that we have 








a window box, or build a 
washing machine in the cel- 
lar. Or to put if another 
way, since we evidently prefer to live in or 
near a city, since nature produces raw mate- 
rials far from their point of consumption, and 
since we insist on having what we want when 
we want it and at a particular place, some- 
one must collect, store, ship and deliver to us 
in whatever amounts we can use best at the 
place and time that suits us. 

The present high cost of service is not 
introduced at this point either to befog the 
issue er to pass the buck to the ultimate 
consumer who gets this service. It is intro- 
duced merely to indicate one of the primary 
causes for the creation of the intricate mar- 
keting machinery we have today. Since we 
insist on service, let us at least take a sym- 
pathetic viewpoint in considering the monster 
that we have unconsciously created. Let us 
take our share of the blame while we con- 
sider the various costs encountered by any 
article on its course marketward. 

The first of our increasing costs arises at 
the point of origin. _Whether on the farm, 
at the mine aor in the forest, the cost of col- 
lecting and delivering raw materials has stead- 
ily advanced over the last decade. Included 
in farm costs we must figure the increased 
cost of labor, of machinery, of seeds and 


Self-Service 


raised, collected and delivered our 

raw material to the elevator, the 

dump, the yard or the warehouse. 
We now “meet up” with the first of our mid- 
diemen. He must sort and store this material 
until some buyer wants it. Being in a city or 
at some large terminal, his costs of storage, 
shipping and rent are fairly high. Moreover, 
he has paid for the material and assumed the 
risk of ownership. 

Surely 10 per cent would 
not be too much for him to 
add for his services at this 
point. If he makes 5 per cent, 
he is indeed fortunate. In 
fact, the actual figures of his 
real earnings run from one- 
half of 1 per cent to between 
2 and 3 per cent. It becomes 
obvious that we couldn't per- 
form the service for any less 
money ourselves. 

So, giving our first middle- 
man a fairly clean bill of 
health, let us follow the prod- 
uct on to its next stop, the manufacturer. He 
receives the raw material, turns it into a fin- 
ished product and ships it marketward. Be- 
sides his risk of ownership, he must add his 
cost of manufacture, a reasonable overhead 
charge and his desired profit. Perhaps the 
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through retailers, through job- 
bers, through retailers and job- 
bers, or through sales agents 
who may in turn sell through any or all of the 
above-named channels. Or the manufacturer 


may dispose of his product to mail-order | 


houses, chain stores or cooperative buyers, 

Or, again, he may create a national demand 
for his product through advertising and sell 
to any or all outlets with no further cost of 
selling. He may even sell direct to the ulti- 
mate consumer either by mail or by personal 
solicitation. With afl of these channels open 
to him he will experiment until he finds the 
right method or methods for his particular 
product. 

Let us follow through the commodity 
method most generally in use, namely, manu 
facturer to jobber, to retailer, to the public. 
The average jobber discount is about 20 per 
cent deducted from the manufacturer’s list or 
wholesale price. For this 20 per cent the 
jobber receives, stores and ships to merchants 
in his territory. Moreover, he has assumed 
the risk of ownership and so must sell this 
merchandise to responsible credit risks. To 
do this he maintains a sales force. 

If the merchandise does not “move,” he 
must make some special effort to sell it. This 
effort takes the form of advertising, of “mis- 
sionary men’—working the territory inten 
sively—of demonstrators in the stores or from 
house to house, and finally, if all other meas 
ures have failed, in job-lot, cut-price sales. 

All of this increased effort costs real money. 
Paid for by the manufacturer or by the job 
ber, it adds to the cost 
of selling. The cost of 
getting the last $100,00 
by methods as outli 
above is always greater 
than the profit in th 
sales. 

The old-fashioned job 
ber created his own mar 
ket. He controlled hs 
particular territory; 
distributed in that tertr 
tory the amount of mer 
chandise it could profit 
ably consume. He 
a real function of creat 
ing a market for the manufacturer. 
along came advertising, which recognized 
boundaries, no special territories, but 
ahead creating or attempting to create demand 
wherever there were people. 

The jobber was immediately faced with® 
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new problem : Should he stock the new and 
ised merchandise or should he refuse to 

stock it and thus enable a competitor to come 
into his field? He did both—and neither. Since 
the “forcing-demand-by-advertising” method 
in 1900, the jobber has never had a 
peaceful day. Moreover, as the demand was 
created by advertising and specialty men from 
the manufacturer himself, the manufacturer 
often promptly reduced the jobbers’ discount 
from 20 per cent to 10 per cent on the theory 
that the jobber was no longer creating de- 
mand. The natural result is a disorganized 
jobbing business, 
too many job- 
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salary for himself. About the only way a 
retailer can now make a profit on the original 
basis of figuring his mark-up is to conduct 
a cash store without delivery service. 

There are two underlying causes of the 
present retail situation, service and the com- 
petition of chain-store units and mail-order 
houses. The obliging merchant who “carried 
up the groceries on his way home to supper” 
started something. He started the service 
chain which seems to be possessed of lim- 
itless variations. We have become so ac- 
customed to order by telephone, to have 

merchandise sent on approval, to en- 





bers trying to 
force too much 
merchandise 
through these 
jobbing channels 
with a very natu- 
ral increase in 
selling costs at 
this point. 

It is only fair 
to state, how- 
ever, that a few 
manufacturers 
have established 
a demand for 
their merchan- 
dise by advertis- 
ing that not only 
makes them in- 
dependent of 
jobbers but has ‘ 
actually lowered the cost of distribution. 
But where one has been successful in doing 
this, ten others have failed. The high cost 
of specialty salesmen, the high cost of dem- 
onstrators and the added cost of special trade 
advertising, have more than offset the de- 
creased commission (10 per cent) allowed 
the jobber. While the jobber is not by any 
means a 100-per-cent efficient business ma- 
chine, he is as efficient and is working at 
as low cost as the manufacturers will per- 
mit under the present system of seeking 
volume. 

This drive for more business is the chief 
cause underlying the fact of too many re- 
tailers. Manufacturers and jobbers alike have 
extended credit to non-credit risks in the 
attempt to create new outlets for their wares. 
In addition to this weak credit policy they 
have broken cases, broken dozens even, and 
shipped on consignment just to get a sample 
of their wares on the retailer’s shelves. 

In a prosperous western city it is still the 
custom for the druggist to call up the jobber 
and order one bottle at a time of the various 
patent medicines offered for sale. Figure the 
costs to the manufacturer and jobber of trans- 
actions of this type. They are not rare; they 
are the natural result of forcing sales all 
along the line, of trying to sell an already 
oversold market an unwanted and oftentimes 
unnecessary product. 

And now we arrive at the retail store and 
consider what it costs us to enjoy the present- 
day methods of retailing and conversely what 
we “cost” the present merchant. Generally 
the retailer marks up his merchandise 25 per 
cent figured on the selling price or 33 1/3 per 
cent figured on the cost to him. 

This we have heard discussed as the “re- 
tailer’s profit.” Of course, nothing could be 
further from the truth. This mark-up in- 
cludes his heat, light, rent, labor and all other 
costs of doing business. These total costs 
range all the way from 16 per cent to 23 
per cent. In many cases, in fact, in the ma- 
jority of small retail outlets scattered over 
the country, the retailer cannot charge in a 














Cash and Carry 








joy delivery service and long-time 
credit, that we have ceased to think 
of these services in terms of cost to 
the merchant and to ourselves. 

In fact, we had become so used to 
these services that the “big stores” 
had to install rest rooms, restaurants, 
manicure shops, hair-dressing parlors, 
personal service bureaus and “shop- 
ping done for you”—if they were to 
convince us that they were really giv- 
ing service. These costs have steadily 
mounted until now some of the 
larger merchandise outfits are obliged 
to load their prices with a 40 per 
cent mark-up if they are to make 
money. : 

With this increase in service has 
come the introduction of stores with- 
outservice. Theregularchains,the cash 
and carry stores, the self-service store 
even, make it possible for us to buy 
at the price that best suits our income and 
method of living—if we will. The average 
cost of doing a retail business, including tele- 
phone, charge 
account and 
delivery serv- 
ice, is about 28 
per cent. The 
cash store re- 
duces this fig- 
ure to between 
15 percent and 
20 per cent by 
eliminating 
charge and de- 
livery service. 

The chain 
store often 
reaches an op- 
erating cost of 
10 per cent, 
making still 
further economies by volume buying, stand- 
ard methods and prompt turnover. 

Finally, the self-service store has reached 
operating costs as low as 54% per cent. Since 
there are now more than ten thousand stores 
in the various chains, these less expensive 
units are available to nearly everyone. If 
they are not, there is always the mail-order 
house. Unfortunately most of us would 
rather use the telephone and kick about the 
increased costs. 

This discussion has been limited solely to 
the cost of distribution of the necessities of 
life, the things we must have to sustain life. 
The primary distribution costs of foodstuffs, 
of clothing materials and of shoes cannot be 
appreciably reduced during the raw-material 
stage. Economies in the distribution of these 
materials and finished products can and should 
be made. 

These economies will start with the manu- 
facturer who will take the trouble to know 
his product, his market and the proper trade 
channels to use to reach that market, and will 
then manufacture and distribute into that 
market just the amount it can profitably con- 
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sume. Reducing the volume pressure will 
automatically reduce the number of useless 
jobbers or middlemen. 

In fact, once the manufacturer knows his 
market he will almost autgmatically eliminate 
unprofitable avenues of distribution and make 
closer contacts with those distributors of 
proven value. Reducing the volume pressure 
will also eliminate many unprofitable retail 
risks and by increasing the sale through re- 
sponsible stores decrease the price owing to 
increased turnover and lower selling costs. 

By far the largest single item in the in- 
creased cost to sell is the service charge. 
Owing to our more complex life at present, 
owing to the new family interests, it is doubt- 
ful indeed whether it would be advisable to 
attempt to lower these costs. These at- 
tempted economies remind us of the house- 
wife who “struck” against these higher service 
prices and feeling virtuously indignant, took 
the car, the chauffeur, plus gas, plus oil, plus 
depreciation, and motored down to the market 
to buy a head of lettuce for seven cents that 
she could have had delivered at the house 
for eleven! Some service features are neces- 
sary, economical even. But there are too 
many that perform no useful service but do 
add materially to the price. Each family will 
have to work out its own solution, and having 
worked it out, stick to it. 

Many writers regard the new cooperative 
units engaged in buying, raising and selling 
as a sure weapon to reduce pricés. The suc- 
cessful cooperative groups have not as yet suc- 
ceeded to any notable degree in reducing cost 
to the ultimate consumer, although in many 
cases they have brought better prices to the 
producer. Whether an association, a league 
or a company, each must perform the func- 
tion of storing, shipping and selling. History 
shows us that as these agencies grow in power 
prices increase. 

The answer does not lie in investigations, 
criticisms or legal control. The final answer 
to the question of increasing costs of distribu- 
tion lies in the hands of the consumer. There 
are now sufficient units of distribution for 
him to select at his own price. If consumers 
will “shop around” so as to get the best qual- 
ity and price, study advertisements with dis- 
crimination and avoid those advertisements 
which are misleading, the retailer who mis- 
represents his merchandise will learn that it 
does not pay to do so. 

Should the buying public of America buy 
sanely, reduce their extravagant tastes and 
habits and minimize their demands for ser- 
vices that are not necessary, realizing that 
the selling price has to include these extras, 
these changes would be reflected immediately 
in generally lower prices. 























Special Service Privileges 


This is the third of our second series on dis- 
tribution. The fourth, in the January num- 
ber, will be by Representative Sydney Ander- 
son.—THE EDITOR. 
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Sixteen Dollars a Second 


In 1922 nearly over half billion dollars’ worth of property went 
curling up in smoke in the United States. The present burning 
rate in America is $16 a second. Nine fires out of every ten are 


preventable by taking precautions of proven value. The article 
following tells what must be done to reduce these losses, which 
include 41 people burned to death, 47 seriously injured, every 24 hours. 
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Casting Out the Devils of Fire 


GAINST disease we inoculate. 
A Floods we fight with great dams 
and costly ditches. We even hire 
armed men, and spend millions to purge our 
holy land of cocktails. But in the face of 
fire-danger, we are dumb—dumb and stupid 
as the moth that madly seeks the red flame, 
and is scorched to death. 

Once, in pious wrath, we burnt our witches. 
Even hypocritic Europe shudders, and we 
sicken, now, and turn away from tales of 
mobs that burn men at stakes. Yet, every 
thirty-five minutes—day and night the year 
round—we burn some person to death. Ninety 
per cent of all fires can be avoided—experts 
say. Yet last year we burnt 15,000 people— 
half as many as all our men shot dead in 
the World War. Forty-one persons slain 
every day; 37 could be saved, if only you and 
I were more careful. 

Tierra del Fuego or “Land of Fire,” one 
scoffer calls America! We burnt enough 
buildings last year to make a solid row 
from New York to Denver. It would 
take 1,000 tons of gold to pay that 
loss. A train of railroad freight 
cars over seven miles long could 
hardly haul silver enough to pay 
for the property we burnt in 1922. 
Staggering it was—$60,000 an hour, 
day and night, the year around! 
Twice the interest on all our sav- 
ings bank accounts. Four dollars 


and seventy-five cents for every man, 5 school houses every day 


woman and child in the Union, as 
against a fire loss of only a few cents a head 
in thrifty, careful Holland. 

From the burning bush, a Voice of warn- 
ing came to Moses. To us a stern, fateful 
warning cries out from this appalling confla- 
gration, this waste and useless sacrifice. To 
heed it not means the day may come when 
we shall burn more than we build. 

Startling; frightful. Yet in curious lethargy, 
as the absent-minded day-dreamer stares at 
a fly on the wall, we read—and forget. Even 
now, you may be dropping this, to reach for 
the pink sporting sheet. But somewhere, peo- 
ple are burning to death, and property worth 
millions may be puffing up in smoke—because 
you and I are indifferent. 

It was to jar you and me; to rouse us from 
lethargy, and to inspire us to join every man’s 
fight against this peril, that “Fire Prevention 
Week” was put o> in October last. 

“But,” you -rgue. “We're all sick of 
WEEKS! We've already had everything but 
Beat-Your-Wife and Shoot-Your-Landlord 


The U. S. Chamber—even the 
President of the 

United States — 
heard the very 
kicks you’re 
making, yet 






never  fal- 
tered. For 
they knew 
the power 
of nation- 
wide educa- 
1 farm building every 7 minutes tional ef- 
forts, if 
pushed by 


master hands. 
the World War. 


So, using this power, a contest plan is being 


It is an outstanding lesson of 


By A Member of the Staff 


staged by the National Chamber, wherein 
cities all over America now strive, one with 
the other, to cast out their fire devils. 

The year round it goes on now, aided by 
local chambers and their members. In 1922, 
in cities over 20,000 where permanent fire pre- 
vention squads were at work, fire losses were 
$3.27 a head in comparison with $4.75, the 
average of the nation. I will prove soon by 
eye witnesses just how certain big cities are 
casting out their devils. But first a word 
of detail about this nation-wide contest. 

In this race to see who can cut losses most, 
cities are divided into four classes, according 
to size. On the city in each class that makes 
the best showing in decreasing fire waste lo- 
cally the U. S. Chamber will bestow some 
fitting recognition. In grading the cities, con- 






sideration will also be given to improvements 
in fire protection methods, improved building 
construction and educational activities. 

Now nearly two hundred cities are enrolled. 
Seventy of these were never before active 
in firg,prevention work. 

Following Fire Prevention Week, scores of 
enthusiastic letters were received from cham- 
bers of commerce regarding their accomplish- 
ments during that week. Here is a typical 
excerpt : 

“Under the head of publicity came edi- 
torials, cartoons, comments and articles in the 
news columns throughout the week. Posters 
were distributed and cards enclosed in corre- 
spondence, wrapped in packages, etc., through 
the cooperation of the business men and the 
retail interests. The fire chief had the ap- 
paratus from his various companies pass 
through the streets in the neighborhoods 
where they were located. On the sides of the 
trucks were suitable signs calling attention to 
the fact that it was Fire Prevention Week, 
and that this, that, or the other thing would 
assist in making it a success. Luncheon clubs 
had speakers address meetings during the 
week on Fire Prevention. Teams composed 
of one business man and one fireman each 
covered retail districts which lay outside of 
what we know as the down-town business 
section. For the most part these communi- 
ties which were inspected were in the vicinity 
of public markets where conditions from the 
standpoint of fire protection are far from 
ideal. The reports secured from these inspec- 
tions will be turned over to the fire chief for 
following up. 

“The Superintendent of our public schools 
as well as the Regent of our parochial schools 
are both very enthusiastic on the subject of 
fire prevention. The cooperation which we 
secured from them was splendid. In about 
one hundred of the public schools and forty 





15 hotels every day 


of the parochial schools, speakers ad- 
dressed the children. 

“It may be interesting for you to learn 
that the fire loss in this city during Fire 
Prevention Week totaled only $450.00... . 
We like to believe that the efforts of our 
campaign were greatly responsible for the 
exercises of caution leading to an almost 
complete elimination of preventable fires.” 

Even more encouraging than the results 
of one week are expressions from chambers 
pledging continuous action in fire prevention. 
The following statements indicate the earnest 
determination which prevails among the com- 
peting organizations to reduce fire losses. . 

A California Chamber writes: 

“It is the intention of this Chamber to 
make the work continuous and follow the 
doctrine of prevention rather than cure by 
periodic campaigns. Committees have beén 
selected to act in the capacity of a perma- 
nent inspection body to report to 
the Chief of Fire Department any 
and all fire hazards observed. 

“We are more than gratified with 
the work accomplished and are ap- 
preciative of the assistance rendered 
through your bureau.” 

Another in New York states: 

“We fully realize the importance 
of this activity and shall certainly 
stress it this coming year and there- 
after.” 

A statement from a secretary in 
Arkansas coneludes: 

“The campaign is on the basis of continual 
year-round inspection and -enforcement of 
laws and regulations.” 

From Pennsyivania comes: 

“Our Committee feel that they have ac- 
complished a great deal of good during this 
week and it is their intention to remain or- 
ganized and be active throughout the year.” 

One of the several tasks assumed by the 
council is the sponsoring of fire prevention 
bulletins issued by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the National Chamber to.local or- 
ganizations. Many of these printed alarms, 
aimed especially at business men, have been 
broadcasted. These warnings included “Con- 
filagration and Your Property,” “Your Water 
Supply for Fire Control,” “Matches, Smok- 
ing and Open Lights,” “Fire Hazards in 
Building Construction,’ “Dust. Explosions” 
and “Fire Prevention Week.” 

Now hear how Cincinnati cast out its devils. 

W. C. Culkins, of the Cincinnati Chamber, 
tells this striking story of how his town has 
worked to prevent fires—and so cut its losses 
over a period of years that now it enjoys 
lower premium rates. 

“We started to 
teach our people 
how to prevent 
fires back in 
1911,” said 
Mr. Cul- 
kins. “We 
argued that 
to get 
lower in- 
surance 
rates, we'd 
have to re- 
move fire hazards. To arouse interest quicker, 
we combined our anti-fire talk with appeals to 
clean up and paint. 

“By using school districts as a basis, we 
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got teachers and pupils interested. School 


—- called in the Parish priests, the 


of Mothers’ Clubs, civic and improve- 
ment associations, to form committees for di- 
rect action. 

“From the State Fire Prevention Bureau 
we got inspectors. From house to house, 
trash and rubbish was gathered—attics, cel- 
lars and backyards were cleaned, and refuse 
piled in the street to be hauled away to be 
disposed of safely. 

“Year wfter year, we kept this up, con- 
stantly cutting down our fire losses. Then 
we showed these results to the underwriters, 
and insurance premiums were cut. Today 
Cincinnati is saving about $1,000,000 a year 
in premiums alone—as a result of methodical 
persistent fire prevention habits. I might 
add that a well organized speakers’ 
bureau carried the message into the 
public schools, improvement asso- 
ciation meetings and other gather- 
ings all over the city. The results 
have been more than a saving in 
fire insurance premiums, because 
fire prevention has saved property 
and has improved health conditions 
in the city. It has also effected 
a reduction of accidents in fac- 
tories.” 

Another striking example of how 
citizens can be trained to conquer 
careless habits and fight fire perils is shown 
in the case of Indianapolis. I wrote John 
Reynolds, General Secretary of the Indianap- 
olis Chamber, and here is his significant 
story: 

A city-wide move for “a cleaner and safer 
Indianapolis” was launched in 1921. 

“As a practical step in minimizing the dan- 
ger from fire, the city Ash Hauling Depart- 
ment began, in 1921, a program which has 
been followed each year since then, of de- 
voting its entire equipment to the removal of 
rubbish of every kind. 

“Talks to men in factories and to workers 
in wholesale stores and business offices were 
made as a drive against careless habits of 
all sorts on the theory that 95 per cent of 
all fires are preventable and that carelessness 
was the underlying cause of most dangerous 
conflagrations. 


Clean-Up Campaigns Effective 


“TN THE work of the Fire Prevention Di- 

vision, 22 experienced firemen were as- 
signed to inspection duty with directions to 
visit every building and report unsatisfactory 
conditions and direct a clean-up to be made. 
This work progressed by wards and resulted 
in considerable rivalry, as the reports of un- 
satisfactory conditions in the various wards 
were made public. 

“The practical results were 235 fewer fires 
and a decrease of $152,701 in the loss for 
the six months period over the corresponding 
period of the year 1920. 

“As preliminary publicity to an intensive 
Fire Prevention Campaign which was con- 
ducted from October 1 to 9, 1921, school chil- 
dren distributed 60,000 pamphlets on Fire Pre- 
vention. A program on Fire Prevention was 
carried out each day. Speakers were sup- 
plied to all of the noon-day luncheon clubs. 
Schools were visited—down town merchants 
carried window displays featuring Fire Pre- 
vention and placards were placed throughout 
the city. 

“With various modifications, the same gen- 
eral agencies cooperating with the Indianap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce, continued in the 
campaign of Fire Prevention throughout the 
year 1921 and of 1922. The results were: 


1. A reduction of fire losses in the year 1921 
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of $573,000 from the total for the year 1920. 


2. A reduction in the year 1922 of an addi- 
tional $350,000 from the total of the year 1921. 


3. A reduction during a two year period of 
52 per cent from the total of the year before 
the Fire Prevention Campaign was undertaken, 
in spite of a country-wide average increase 
during the corresponding period, of 28 per cent. 


You City Fathers worrying over frightful 
fire losses, that give your town a black eye 
and send your rates up—have you heard 
Hoboken’s new fire code? It is called: “An 
Ordinance regulating the keeping, storage, use, 
manufacture, sale, handling and transporta- 
tion or other disposition of inflammable mate- 
rials and rubbish, explosives, pyrotechnics, 
small-arms ammunition, inflammable moving 


picture films and pyroxylin plastics; and to 
regulate dry cleaning establishments, garages, 
fire exits, fire extinguishers, oil burning equip- 
ments and storage of inflammable liquids.” 

This ordinance was in the course of com- 
pletion at the time of a serious hotel fire in 
that city—a catastrophe involving the loss 
of many lives. The need for an up-to-date 
building code was at once emphasized and, 
through the cooperation and helpfulness of 
the Fire Prevention Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Hoboken, it was com- 
pleted and ordained. 

In its preparation all the recognized stand- 
ards of the American Society of on 
Engineers, the American Society for Testing 
Materials, the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation and the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters were taken into consideration and 
formed the basis of the code. Many engi- 
neers and experts from different companies 
and manufacturers were also brought into 
consultation; recognized authorities gave 
freely of their advice, especially regarding 
explosives, pyroxylin plastics and fire-preven- 
tion organization. 

Many cities‘in America might well copy 
this singularly complete fire prevention ordi- 
nance. 

Fire insurance companies are doing excel- 
lent work in the struggle against the fire de- 
mon. They are among the leaders in fire pre- 
vention. As pioneers in this field they early 
advocated some of the measures now being 
stressed today. For example, they have urged 
continually the adoption of standardized hose 
couplings in order that apparatus from out- 
side may be utilized by communities expe- 
riencing serious fires. States and municipal- 
ities are realizing the value of this and the 
simple process of rethreading hydrants and 
couplings is going on in all sections of the 
country. 

Realizing the insurance companies were in- 
terested in educating the public to the need 
of fire prevention, I wrote several well-known 
leaders in the business to determine just what 
is being done today. First let us see what 
the president of a large stock fire insurance 
company says in reply to my letter: 

“You ask what active interest fire insur- 
ance companies are taking in the fire preven- 
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tion campaign. Through the National 

of Fire Underwriters, territorial anl local or. 
ganizations of stock fire insurance companj 
as well as through many companies individ. 
ually, a fire prevention campaign: is 
waged continuously. The insurance compa- 
nies are vitally interested in lessening the 
enormous fire loss, and seek to do it thr 
engineering activities and by pubilicity 
methods. These activities are carried for. 
ward by the stock fire insurance companies at 
an annual expenditure of many hundred thoy- 
sand dollars. I believe that there are no 
places where educational pubilicity alone has 
resulted in a reduction of fire losses which 
can be identified; but where the educational 
propaganda has been followed by improve. 
ment in fire-fighting facilities, building con- 
struction, correct wiring, cleanliness, 
proper storage of dangerous sub- 
stances, etc., rate reductions ineyj- 
tably follow.” 

“We have no statistics to show 
the actual value of fire prevention 
work,” says an official of a leading 
mutual fire insurance company in 
Chicago. “But there are many 
cities which have been able to cut 
their losses a lot.” 

As an example of the construc- 
tive work insurance companies are 
actually doing in the war against 
fire losses, consider the service of the Un- 
derwriters’ and Factory Mutual Laboratories, 
They employ technical experts to test all fire 
protection and fire prevention appliances sub- 
mitted by manufacturers who wish a stamp of 
approval. By encouraging the use of ap- 
proved material, the insurance companies are 
aiding in decreasing fire hazards. 

Here, then, are fire prevention facts; stories 
of what insurance companies and the United 
States Government are doing to help save 
our lives and property; stories of results that 
prove we can cut our losses. But the cam- 
paigns must be waged locally. 

Legislation making individuals liable should 
be enacted; so that the careless individual 
may be held legally responsible for -his acts. 
The low fire loss record of European countries 
is largely attributed to such laws. 


Chamber Urges Personal Liability 


HAT ORGANIZED business has recog- 
nized in personal liability legislation a pos- 
sible means of decreasing fire waste is indi- 
cated by the following resolution passed at the 
last annual meeting of the National Chamber: 
“The National loss through the waste *of 
fire mounts upward at a rate which indicates 
the need of immediate attention in each state 
and in every city. Within a few years the 
amount in property values destroyed in the 
United States by fire has increased until 
it is annually in excess of the entire cost of 
the Panama Canal. In large part this figure 
represents waste which can be prevented by 
effective action by states and cities. Personal 
liability for damages accruing to others 
through fire caused by gross negligence should 
be enforced in ways which will bring home 
to individuals their proper responsibility.’ 
Ponder these simple statements. Then fe- 
member that in the next 24 hours 41 people 
will be burned to death and 47 more seriously 
injured if the average continues. Because 
you never had a fire, do you “take a chance 
that you never will have one? Some people 
in South Carolina a few months ago, atten 
a school play held in an old wooden schot 
building (like hundreds of other buildings 
use today)—and seventy-six of them, bu 
beyond identification, were buried in a com 
mon grave the next day. 
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Don’t Let the Talk Worry You 


By JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 





CHEM 


“ HE bogie man, the bogie man, 
He tries to scare us all he can, 
He frights us with his frowning 


face, 
He sprinkles gloom about the place, 
Yet—if we'd use our eyes to scan, 


4d find him but the boge man.” 
_? —The Book of Fear. 


Radicalism, or La Folletteism, 
if the term more satisfactorily 
appeals, is rapping with thunder- 
ous fist upon the door of Govern- 
ment in Washington. It has 
control of the National House of 
Representatives and the National 
Senate. It can force through tax 
laws which will confiscate capital. 
It can effect governmental control 
and operation of railroads, or, in 
any case, compel reduction of 
railroad rates in the interest of 
farmers. It can curtail the power 
of the United States Supreme 
Court. It can abolish the Federal 
Reserve Board and relieve the 
people from the domination of 
the greedy and unscrupulous 
Money Power. It can fix prices 
for wheat and corn. 

It can take the iniquity out of 
the tariff so that there will be an 
effective system of duties where- 
by those industries which need 
protection shall have it to the extent required 
for their reasonably profitable existence, and 
those industries, commonly known as trusts, 
shall be forced to meet world competition 
upon a basis beneficial to the people as a 
whole. 

It can— 

There is a story of a mother who told her 
son she intended to marry Dr. Brown. “Bully 
for you, Ma!” exclaimed the precocious 
youngster, “does Dr. Brown know?” 

So, while Radicalism, with the voice of a 
Magnus Johnson, is stridently proclaiming its 
intentions, let us see the position of a Con- 
gress which is used to sound and fury and of 
a little figure who, after a lifetime of politics, 
is resident at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
former may be swayed from economic prin- 
ciples by political convictions; it may deem it 
personally expedient to pass bills, which in any 
other than a presidential year, would be 
quietly smothered. But, even so, it will be 
with the sure knowledge that the man to 
whom they pass the buck will pass it back, 
and to pass it back with a few pungent com- 
ments that will deprive the statute books of 
the proposed addition to their thickness. 

The timid in business, may ask why this con- 
fidence, why this surety of faith in the light of 
the election happenings in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and other farm states, the rumblings in 
the cities, and the presence in the Senate as 
the chosen representatives of the people of 

such men as La Follette of Wisconsin, Johnson 
and Shipstead of Minnesota, Brookhart of 
Towa, Howell of Nebraska, and Dill of Wash- 
ington. . 

Let us see. 


First and above all, the questions which 
everybody is asking and which are referred to 
above, make clear one outstanding fact in con- 
nection with life of the Congress about to 
sey That fact is that politics will be the 
yrannous dictator of the “greatest legislative 
ea earth” from the time they assemble 
i ey adjourn. To cling to power—that 

be the thought of the Republicans. To 





The Capitol, North Wing 


consolidate their position and to increase their 
numbers—that will be the effort of the Rad- 
icals. To acquire the presidency and to con- 
trol the Congress—that will be the one guid- 
ing purpose of the Democrats. 

Superficially, it would appear that the 
natural sequence of such a condition would be 
the passage of all kinds of ill-conceived and 
ill-considered legislation. Ask the uninformed: 

“How can such legislation possibly be 
blocked?” The Senate membership today com- 
prises 53 Republicans, 42 Democrats and one 
representative of Farm-Labor. Of the 53 Re- 
publicans, six pride themselves upon their in- 
dependence and stand more or less under the 
banner which La Follette has raised; and six 
votes added to those of the Democrats and the 
Farm-Laborite would make a majority of two 
—enough to pass any bills arriving at the vot- 
ing point. A like situation prevails in the 
House. The membership of that body is 435. 
Of these, 225 describe themselves as Republi- 
cans; 207 tell all the world they are Democrats 
and of the remaining 3, one is avowedly Farm- 
Labor, one, the down, but never out, Berger, 
of Wisconsin, Socialist, and one professedly an 
independent. Of the Republicans some 53 
label themselves as Progressives, but 9 alone 
admit the La Follette brand. If the Progres- 
sives should combine with the Democrats and 
the band of three, the majority in favor of 
Radical legislation would reach the tidy little 
figure of 88; and Republican control of the 
Lower House would be smashed. 


How Political Figures Lie 


OLITICAL mathematics is an absorbing 

study. Like all other figures, however, 
and even to a great extent, they have the ten- 
dency and possess the undeniable facility to 
make black white. Proceeding on the theory 
that the mathematics of the situation is cor- 
rectly set forth, radicalism would appear to 
be sitting astride the National Capitol with a 
whole country groveling at its feet. But— 
and “but” is a doughty fighter!—it doesn’t. 
Legislation is less a matter of votes than of 
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actually getting a vote. A Sen- 
ator or a member cannot rise in 
his seat, offer a bill and secure 
immediate action. There is an 
ad orderly method of procedure 

=a 4d which is prescribed by _parlia- 

a mentary rules. A measure upon 
introduction is referred to a com- 
mittee for consideration. 

The committees are the most 
important, perhaps the most dom- 
inant, parts of the congressional 
machine. Occasionally they are 
discharged from the considera- 
tion of a measure; occasionally 
their reports not adopted; rarely 
their recommendations overruled. 

Thus it is with slavering lips 
that the different parties and 
groups in Congress look at the 
chairmanships of and member- 
ships on important committees. 

Let not the view prevail that 
decision with respect to them 
awaits the few days before the 
session actually begins. There 
was a time in the palmy days of 
Uncle Joe Cannon when he—and 
he practically alone—distributed 
House Committee assignments. 
But Uncle Joe is gone, his world 
topsy-turvy, and committee as- 
signments, as a result of a revolt engineered 
by Davis, of Minnesota, Lenroot, of Wis- 
consin, and other Progressives, are dictated 
by a super-committee consisting of one rep- 
resentative from each Republican delegation. 

This man, in most cases, has been selected, 
and he, aware of the ambition of each of his 
colleagues, has put in his claim on their be- 
half. The House will adopt the recommenda- 
tions of this super-committee, and thus will 
perfect its organization. The Senate, a con- 
tinuous body, will have an easier task of or- 
ganization. ‘There seniority rules. ? 

In order to complete the mosaic, it is desir- 
able to anticipate the make-up of the com- 
mittees. The Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, the Committee which will 
consider proposed changes in the tax and 
tariff laws, is Reed Smoot, of Utah. Has 
business confidence in Smoot? I should say it 
has! ‘The Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, which will consider the same 
subjects as the Finance Committee, will be 
Wm. R. Green of Iowa, who is a Connecticut 
Yankee emigrant, and he is not in tune with 
Brookhart. La Follette occupies a strategic 
position in respect to both Committees. He is 
senior member of the Finance Committee, and 
Frear, of his state, is on the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Next take the Committees on Interstate 
Commerce, which will deal with the rail- 
road question. Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa, 
once branded a Radical, now relegated by 
the progress of western thought into the 
advance of the conservative *column, is 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, and Samuel E. Winslow, 
of Massachusetts, heads the similar committee 
in the House. Cummins will remain in his 
present post and also will be elected President 
pro tempore of the Senate, filling the chair of 
presiding officer as a result of the Vice Presi- 
dential vacancy. Mr. Winslow’s conservatism 
has dug for him a serious pitfall. He may 
escape; or, to save his face, the Committee 
may be split into two committees. But no 
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matter what happens to Mr. Winslow, a man 
of his views will be named chairman. 

Again, sticking up like a sore thumb, we find 
on these committees, the omnipresent La Fol- 
lette. He also is senior member of the Senate 
Committee, and he has a couple of allies on 
the House Committee. Such stalwarts as 
George P. McLean, of Connecticut, and Louis 
T. McFadden, of Pennsylvania, will be chair- 
men of the Banking and Currency Committees 
of the two Houses. There will be La Follette 
representatives on these committees. Con- 
gressman Nelson is one of these and Senator 
Brookhart, of Iowa, may be the other; but— 
and this is one of their stumbling blocks, 
many of the democratic members of these 
committees fashioned the Federal Reserve 
law, and they have all the pride of a father 
in their child. Hardly will they vote to muti- 
late or even scar the infant prodigy. 

It is in connection with agriculture that 
Congress will be particularly 
jumpy. What the farmer 





to the precepts which have guided him through 
his political life. -Chary of word, he speaks 
only when the occasion is fit. He feels, for 
example, that, under the Constitution, it is his 
duty to inform the Congress of the state of 
the Union. Not, mark, the people or any 
small section of them, but “the Congress 
which represents them.” 

He has had ample precedent for disregard- 
ing this obligation, for taking every one into 
the confidence and merely confirming to Con- 
gress what has been publicly said. That, how- 
ever, would not be Calvin Coolidge. There 
may be occasions when it will be necessary for 
him to speak, outside of Congress. Then, he 


will do so. But, such speeches will be far 
less political than some of his followers 
desire. 


Mr. Coolidge has a high regard for the 
plain command of the Constitution, a high re- 
gard for the dignity of the office he holds, 
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portals? There would be hurled in its 
the presidential veto—and that veto it is not 
difficult to predict will be sustained in aij 
cases, save that of the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill, 
The Bonus Bill is the one fly in the adminis. 
tration ointment. There is hope it will be 
beaten, but the chance is it will be enacted. 
But, even as passed, it will have so many ob. 
jectionable features eliminated that it wil} 
not constitute the burden apprehended. Ap 
effort will be made to*attach the sales tax to 
the bonus. This will not succeed. Public 
opinion is not yet ripe for such a tax, 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon believes 
taxes should be reduced; so does the Pregj. 
dent. But will it ‘be expedient to throw the 
whole subject of taxes into congressional de. 
bate? No matter what the administration 
recommends, there will be an insistent demand 
for tax revision. The House will pass an 
excess profits tax; such a measure may get 
through the Senate. If so, it 
will be struck by a presidential 











thinks he wants, that will he 
be given. Most of the mem- 
bers know that whatever they 
may do will not help him 
The history of all the farm 
legislation enacted is a 
pathetic record of failure to 
provide relief. The tariff on 
wheat and other farm prod- 
ucts, the farm credit laws, etc., 
etc., have proven of slight, if 
any, value. The law of supply 
and demand continues inexora 
bly in force 

The first bulwark against the 
Radica! proposals wave lies in 
some degree in the politics of 
the situation, and in a greater 
degree in the organization of 
and procedure in Congress. 
The Democrats want to em- 
barrass the Republicans, but 
not to their own hurt. To join 
with the Radicals now would 
be to elect as members of com- 
mittees men who would remain 
to plague them should they ob- 
tain control of the Congress to 





HE COUNTRY may expect from this Congress: 
Politics—More politics—And these measures: 


i—The usual appropriation bills. 
2—A Soldier Bonus Bill, which the President will veto, but which 
likely will be passed over his veto. 
3—A Public Building Bill, which will provide employment in case of 
any interruption of private work. 
4—A bill reorganizing, slightly, the executive departments, placing 
the Veterans’ Bureau under a cabinet officer and disposing of 
the United States Shipping Board. 
5—Comparatively innocuous amendments to the Transportation Act. 
6—Promise of reduction in taxes. 
7—Constitutional Amendment authorizing taxation of present tax- 
exempt securities. 


8—Modification of the Immigration Law, putting admission upon the 
basis of a different year, probably 1890, so as to assure a 
greater flow of Nordic stock. 


9—Agricultural relief legislation which will not relieve. 


So, business man, why worry? The mountain will labor— 
and the proverbial mouse will emerge. 


—JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN. 


veto and die. So would a bill 
making any serious modifica- 
tions of the tariff. 

There will be changes in the 
Transportation Act. The Rail- 
road Labor Board will be 
eliminated, the 6 per cent 
guarantee also. In the case of 
the former, neither labor nor 
the railroads wants the board; 
in the case of the latter the 
disposition seems to be to 


bring about the absorption of 
weak lines by strong financial 
systems. Surely there is noth- 
ing radical in this. 


chance pass a bill limiting the 

powers of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission to inter- 

state rates and thereby increase 

the authority of state commis- 

sions over intrastate rates, no 

one need be surprised at 4 
presidential veto. 

Any bill limiting in any way 

= the powers of the Supreme 





be elected next November. It 
is to laugh, their predicament! 

Moreover, there are Democrats, and es- 
pecially leaders, who are as conservative as 
Smoot and Curtis, of Kansas. I refer to 
Underwood, of Alabama, and Simmons, of 
North Carolina, in the Senate, and Cordell 
Hull and Garrett, both of Tennessee, in the 
House. They, and those who think like them, 
are not apt to go as far as the Radicals de- 
sire, even though they seek Republican em- 
barrassment; for, after all, they must 
defend their own votes and do so when the 
memory of them is fresh in the public mind. 

While thus we find a bulwark in the or- 
ganization and procedure in Congress, a bul- 
wark, however, with cracks and crevices 
which could open from the battering directed 
against them, there is a formidable redoubt 
at the White House, commanded by Calvin 
Coolidge, by the grace of God and indirectly 
of the American people, President of the 
United States. Since Mr. Coolidge’s assump- 
tion of the great office he holds, he has 
obtained the confidence of business, not by 
his acts, but by his lack of action; not by his 
proclamations, but by his eloquent silences. 

In many matters of public concern he could 
have intervened. He preferred to have them 
proceed along their normal course. He could 
have stated his position on this or that ques- 
tion. He deemed it better to refrain from 
public declarations. In brief, he is living true 


and he will not, for the sake of reelection, 
engage in political adventuring, no matter 
how beneficial it may be to him personally. 

There are two factors in American life 
which dominate the mind of Mr. Coolidge— 
the Constitution and the representative form 
of government as created by it. He believes 
the government belongs to the people. He 
believes property belongs to the people. He 
is impressed by the ever present necessity for 
peace and an ordered government in accor- 
dance with standing law. He feels the peo- 
ple themselves are best fitted to work out 
their own destiny, and that the self-detached 
and vigorous action of the individual himself 
is far superior to weak dependence upon gov- 
ernment. 

To him, profit in business is_ essential, 
whether that business be industry, or agri- 
culture, professional, or commercial. In 
his view, also, private initiative should be en- 
couraged, not curbed. He sees, as the alter- 
native of private ownership and control, pub- 
lic ownership and control; and _ broadly 
extended he finds this communism. He is 
ever keeping in mind the limitations of gov- 
ernment, but is prepared to move within 
those limitations with all his force and all his 
power, to help the people help themselves. 

So, what may we expect at the White 
House, if the Radical wave should dash to its 


Court could not get far in 
Congress and would receive 
short shrift at the hands of Mr. Coolidge. A 
bill which will regulate the coal industry im 
times of emergency, those times to be sharply 
defined, will be enacted; but the bill must be 
in accordance with the findings of the Ne 
tional Coal Commission in order to receive 
presidential approval. 

Mr. Coolidge will veto any measure, in the 
improbable case of its enactment, curtailing 
the power of the Federal Reserve Board. T 
President is as keenly desirous as Mr. La Fol 
lette or Mr. Brookhart to help the farmer. 
But he wants to help the farmer help himself. 
Therefore, he will set his face resolutely 
against anything in the way of price fixing, 
purchase by the Government of farm suf 
pluses, or distribution of bonuses among 
farmers. 

The President is strongly in favor of coop 
erative farm associations. He is earnestly utg 
ing the organization of these associations, 
desires the farmers to own a marketing ma 
chine. But he is opposed to government €i 
trance into this or any other business. 4 
save the German people from starving, 
would favor a congressional appropriatiom, 
thereby aiding the farmer at home to 
wheat he holds. But he differentiates betwee? 
charity and government assumption of 
ness. In the former he believes; with 
latter he has no sympathy. 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


‘When the Bankers Step In 


‘ WAS a fine busi- 
ness, but now the 
bankers have got 

control—and you know» r 

how Wall Street runs things!” Ever hear 

that remark? It is a common business 

gossip, and means something like this: 

The Blank concern has been highly suc- 
cessful as an individual enterprise, run by 
the man who built it up and owns it, or by 

rs, or a live-wire president or board 
of directors. Management has had an abso- 
lutely free hand. Whatever the Old Man said 
was gospel, and whatever he planned was 
carried out under his own eye. His was the 
authority, the initiative and the inspiration, 
and so long as subordinates did his bidding 
there were no limitations in policies or 
rewards. 

Suddenly “Wall Street” steps in. Banking 
interests acquire an interest—even control. 

This may happen in several different ways. 
In fair weather, bank money is borrowed 
for expansion, and the bankers who lend it 
insist upon having a voice in management. 
Or bank money is borrowed in foul weather, 
to pull the business out of a hole, in which 
event bankers are even more insistent upon 
participation in management. 


How Banking Control Begins 


R THE business is incorporated, sells its 

securities to the public, and in more than 
one way the dreaded banker gets possession 
of sufficient stocks or bonds to secure control, 
or at least becomes a factor to be reckoned 
with in management if his holdings are not 
large enough to give voting control. 

Thus it comes that every time the board 
holds an important meeting a stranger appears 
to sit with the directors. He is the bankers’ 
representative, a member of the board. 
Or it may be that an “assistant 
to the president” comes to 
live in the Old Man’s 
ante-room, a _ close- 
mouthed, observing, 
conservative influence 
in the business. 

When this happens, it 
means nothing short of ca- 
lamity to the regular fellows 
of business. The construc- 
tive spirit and enterprise, the 
joy of individual achieve- 
ment, the willingness to take 
fair chances in playing the 
game—these are replaced by 
acurb. The chief function 
of the bankers’ man on the 
board or at the Old Man’s 
elbow is to raise doubts and 
questions, modify, hinder, 
proscribe, taboo and veto. 
He is the “Great I Won't” 
personified, the living “Ver- 
boten!” of the business 
world. 

Or so the regular business 
fellows think. 

But i far as I know, no- 

Y has ever asked the 
banker what he thinks. In 
i$ supervision of other peo- 
ple’s business — interference 
if you want to call it that— 
‘Wall Street” has walked in 
the middle of the road, taken 
brickbats from both sides, 


From left to right: 
Chamberlin, painting at a charity benefit. 


An authorized interview with JAMES H. PERKINS, 
President of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


and said nothing. The other day, I heard the 
“Wall Street” side, set forth by a bank presi- 
dent who has several hundred million dollars’ 
worth of authority over other people’s enter- 
prises, and who is about as typical an em- 
bodiment of the banking influence in business 
as you could find in New York’s financial 
canyon. 

Back in the year 1822, the New York 
State legislature chartered the first trust com- 
pany. The country had been through two 
wars, suffered from joblessness and wildcat 
currency and had its infant industries crushed 
by cheap goods from England and Europe. 
Now it was just getting a footing in manu- 
facturing and transportation, entering its first 
era of prosperity, and beginning to get hold 
of some real money. 

In older countries, when a man of means 
died, his estate was administered by men of 
fortune and ability who acted as personal 
executors or trustees. This was a service 
such men owed and acknowledged, not only 
to their friends, but even a public obligation. 

In this country, however, there were as 
yet few men of that kind. The administra- 
tion of estates was a problem. New York’s 


law-makers solved it by creating a new kind 
of corporation for the purpose, the trust 
first institution of the 
tered in this coun- 
try, was the 


company. The 


kind char- 
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Albert H. Wiggin, James H. Perkins and Robert L. 
The inset is James H. Perkins. 


Farmers’ Loan and 

Trust Company of New 

York City and every- 

body in the banking 
World knows that this first of all trust 
companies has in its care many hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

Its president, James H. Perkins, sits on 
the directorate of more than one corporation, 
the securities of which are heid by his cus- 
tomers, living and dead. And more than one 
corporation executive or board of directors 
asked his advice before doing this, or that, 
or the other thing in management, because 
his institution has a voice as trustee. 

Wall Street is the abode of institutions. 
Personalities like Harriman, Keene, Sage, 
Hetty Green, seem less common. Names like 
Perkins, Mitchell, Potter, Baker, Prosser, Wig- 
gin, mean much in the financial district, but 
to the country at large there is little to dis- 
tinguish them from Smith, Jones and Brown. 

James H. Perkins looks no more like the 
conventional banker than Henry Ford. He 
is a tall, spare but well-built New England 
Yankee, born in the Centennial year, with a 
love of hunting, fishing and outdoor life that 
has taken him pretty much all over the 
United States, not to speak of his Red Cross 
and A. E. F. service in France. 


Bankers’ Power Overrated 


NY board of directors would feel at home 
with Perkins and so would a western 
farmer or a southern landowner. 


“The New York banker’s power!” he 
echoed. “The most overrated fellow in the 
world! People think he has the most astound- 


ing influence. Just now wheat is down. Go 
out into the wheat-growing states, and you'll 
find there isn’t a doubt that the New York 
banker did it. Who brought on the deflation 
three years ago? Why, the New York banker! 
He got caught himself, and had to 
retrench, but that makes no 
odds—people firmly be- 
lieve that he said, ‘Let 
there be deflation!’ and 

it followed. 
“There is only one 
banker in this country 
who has influence. He can 
go to Washington, ask Con- 
gress for anything he wants, 
within reason, and get it, where 
we New York bankers would 
get the gate. That is- the 
country banker plus the city 
banker outside New York, 
twenty-four thousand of him, 
belonging to the American 
Bankers Association. He 
might be called the bankers’ 
bloc, for while it is not active 
politically, this organization 
has an influence on business 
opinion to which politicians 
pay attention. Indirectly, it 
represents votes. How many 
votes does the New York 

banker represent? 

“Why don’t people think of 
the New York banker’s re- 
sponsibility? There is some- 
thing real and tangible. It 
may be that, back in the days 
of old Mark Hanna, when 
business and politics went 
pretty much together and were 
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both on a basis of personal acquaintance, the 
New York banker had power. If so, it’s gone, 
or is a vanishing factor. But his responsibility 
constantly grows. | 

“What is capital? Why, you and I, and 
Tony the bootblack, investing our savings 
in small lots of securities. Corporation trans- 
fer books show an amazing increase in the 
number of stockholders, and the growth in 
funds managed by trust companies is due 
largely to this vast spreading out of securi- 
ties among small investors. 

“As executor, administrator and trustee, 
the new institutional banker assumes respon- 
sibility for the widow’s mite, as well as the 
great estate. The banker’s responsibility to 
the people who own these funds is only a be- 
ginning. He is also responsible for the efficient 
management of the enterprises in which their 
money is invested. 


Power Depends on Public Trust 


“\7OU own ten shares of Steel common, I 

own fifty and Tony the bootblack 
owns two. None of us could have any in- 
fluence in protecting or reorganizing the 
property, nor the three of us together. 
But thousands of us could organize under 
Some capable leader, and if the trust com- 
pany banker rises to his responsibilities, 
during the next ten or twenty years people 
will gather round him in such cases, and he 
will reorganize and protect many of the en- 
terprises in which average folks have their 
money invested.” 

“Suppose some adverse influence devel- 
oped tomorrow in the management of 
United States Steel—what would you do?” I 
asked. As a banker, Mr. Perkins holds no 
seat on the Steel Corporation’s board. Nor do 
his customers hold enough Steel shares to be a 
dominant voting influence. Yet they have 
heavy investments to be safeguarded. 

“Put on my hat and go up to see Mr. 
Morgan, the Steel Corporation’s banker,” he 
replied. “I’d ask him what it meant, and 
what he intended to do about it.” 

“And if the answer wasn’t satisfactory?” 

“I'd immediately sell all that corporation’s 
stock we hold as trustee and reinvest the 
money in something else. People think of 
New York bankers as a clique, working hand 
in hand together for their own ends, and of 
course against public interest. But they ought 
to know how we all watch each other in 
just this way to protect our customers. Any 
individual action of a New York banker that 
threatened the interests of other bankers’ cus- 
tomers would be checked in some such way.” 

The meddlesome banker, turning up at 
every directors’ meeting, questioning the 
smailest transaction, interfering in manage- 
ment, putting a damper on individual enter- 
prise and energy—he is a myth. 


Content to Oversee at Distance 


N ORDINARY times, when all goes well, 

the banker is quite satisfied to oversee the 
business from a distance. Attendance at the 
annual meeting, passing on an occasional major 
question of policy and holding himself avail- 
able for advice when needed is enough. As 
Mr. Perkins puts it: 

“If our jast business crisis proved anything, 
it was that the banker doesn’t know how to 
run other people’s business. His function 
is to see that there is efficient management 
by fellows who do know a particular line. 
He does this by watching balance sheets, get- 
ting frequent reports, and insisting upon high 
standards in officers and directors.” 

But far from being a Paul Pry, interfering 
with every-day routine, it is more likely that 
the men to whom he leaves management when 
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a business is running smoothing come to him 
with irrelevant details. 

“One Saturday afternoon, a few weeks ago, 
the president of a certain corporation spent 
several hours locating the president of a 
New York bank that has the final say-so in 
his company’s financial affairs. When he did 
locate the banker, bringing him off the links 
at a country club, what do you suppose he 
asked? Why, whether the banker approved 
or objected to an increase of wages for the 
company’s employes. And the banker told 
him, very properly, ‘Settle that yourself—it 
is none of my business!’ 

“Tf I sat on a railroad board, representing 
our customers, what wages the company paid, 
or how many freight cars or locomotives it 
wanted to buy this year, would be matters to 
be settled by the management unless the ex- 
penditure were of such magnitude that it would 
seriously affect the. balance sheet. Somewhere 
in that neighborhood lies the line dividing 
normal business management from banking 
supervision. If the management is consid- 
ering plans for something unusual, like the 
electrification of the road, that obviously 
calls for banking supervision, because it in- 
volves a complete readjustment of capital 
investment, earning power and dividends.’ 

Suppose you’ were suddenly elected presi- 
dent of a railroad, public utility corporation 
or manufacturing company—or perhaps made 
receiver. Besides being responsible for the 
safety of your stockholders’ money, you find 
that you are also responsible to a big New 
York banking institution that has charge of 
your company’s financing; or holds a large 
block of your stocks or bonds for its cus- 
tomers. 

Its president has been a New York banker 
for sixty years. He has had many years’ 
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experience in railroad, insurance, utility and 
other corporation affairs, is said to be worth 
$200,000,000, and has the reputation of being 
a sphinx when it comes to talking for publi- 
cation. But in your position as president 
or receiver you can go to him for advice. 
Certainly you would be foolish not to seek 
the business council of men like George F. 
Baker, or any other man among a dozen or 
more New York bankers whose long expe 
rience and wide business contacts make them 
invaluable advisers. Actually, executives m 
charge of business interests over which they 
have banking supervision keep a well-beaten 
path to their doors. 

When the banker tells the business man 
to do this or that, it may seem like arbitrary 
restriction or control. Actually, it is the 
business man’s own balance sheet speaking 
through the banker. 


How the Banking Mind Works 


Be a of my boys here in the bank has a 
balance sheet story that illustrates the 
banking point of view,’ said Mr. Perkins 
“He lives in a suburb, where a hundred neigh- 
bors got together and organized a counlty 
club. They agreed to put in $100 apiece, 
making $10,000. But before long o-_ 
that wouldn’t be enough—their country club 
was more likely to cost them $20,000 of 
$30,000. So they did what many people do 
in business—called in the banker to see 
he couldn’t straighten things out. A meet 
ing was held to get our man’s advice. Pre 
ducing paper and pencil he said to 
gathering: : 
“We've put in a hundred dollars apiece 
But our plans call for from $200 to 
apiece. 


chip in that much more? Or how m 
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than a hundred are you willing to pay?’ 

“Practically nobody wanted to increase his 
or her investment. : 

“All right. Now we've got $10,000 to 

what do you want to spend it for?’ 

“Qne member after another rose and spoke 
for something he considered absolutely neces- 

. This man wanted a roadway in front 
of the club house, a woman insisted upon a 
tearoom for the ladies, a group of young 
folks felt the club would be a failure without 
a bowling alley, and so on. 

“How much will these different things 
cost?? our man asked, and set down the 
amounts—$300 for this, $1,200 for that, $500 
for the other thing. 

“‘Are you all through? If so, we will add 
- “When all the different things the different 
members wanted were budgeted, it was found 
that“they would cost $30,000, or $300 per 
member. The club had no sooner been or- 
ganized than, thinking only of the $10,000 
to be spent, committees had sprung up right 
and left to get various things. 

“There was a bowling alley committee, for 
instance. Instead of finding out what a bowl- 
ing alley would cost, it figured the profit to 
be made out of the prospective bowling alley, 
and began spending that. Our man made in- 
quiries to find out what the experience had 
been with bowling alleys in other clubs, and 
discovered that they were usually maintained 
at a loss for the convenience of members. 
A commercial bowling alley makes a profit 
because it is in constant use, but a club 
bowling alley loses money because it is only 
in occasional use. 

“From the balance sheet viewpoint, the 
club’s younger set ought to do their bowling 
on a commercial alley. Other items were 
struck off the list in the same way when 
members got that viewpoint. Finally, the 
club’s finances were settled by scaling every- 
thing down to an additional fifty dollars 
per member, and each member was required 
to sign a bond for that amount.” 

Housecleaning is all in the day’s work of 
the New York banker. Dirty corporation 
linen is dumped on his doorstep after un- 
successful efforts to launder it privately, and 
he tackles the job, often heading off wide 
business disaster. 


A Wronged Railroad’s Champion 


AHOUSECLEANING was necessary re- 
cently in the affairs of a certain western 
railroad. Built during pioneer days, as part 
of a transcontinental line through a region 
of such magnificent scenery that it should 
have become one of the most popular pas- 
Senger carriers, it fell into the hands of 
schemers who not only cut it off from trans- 
continental connections at both ends, but 
wrongfully transferred millions of its money 
to build up a competitive line. For years, 
the run-down condition of this road and its 
haphazard service made it a byword. Its very 
name was thought funny, like plumbers and 
mothers-in-law. 

Then the New York banker was 
called in, forced the competing road 
to refund capital, illegally diverted, 
made connections with another 
road that gave it an outlet to the 
Atlantic and secured a large recon- 
struction fund from the latter. 

money is now being spent on 

locomotives, cars and roadbed to 
make that road what it should have 
been from the beginning. 

When the banker steps in now- 
adays it is generally good—not bad. 
“If he steps in as trustee,” says 


Mr. Perkins, “he may have the welfare of thou- 
sands of individuals in his keeping, and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty. Eighty-five per cent of the bonds listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange are issued 
under mortgages of which trust companies 
are trustees. A single corporation mortgage 
may run into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

“One of the first corporate trusts accepted 
by a trust company was from the Long Island 
Railroad, in 1835, involving $100,000. In 
1917, the same trust company was appointed 
by the British Government as trustee of a 
$250,000,000 loan. If such funds have grown 
from tens of millions to billions in practically 
one generation, what will they become in the 
next generation? And what must be the 
banker’s responsibility? 

“Up in Boston some twenty years ago there 
was a fine old gentleman who acted as per- 
sonal trustee and executor for scores of peo- 
ple. A youngster beginning life as salesman 
for an investment banking house resolved to 
secure that old fellow as a customer some 
day, but not to approach him until he had 
something exceptionally good to offer. New 
England has always been strong for copper 
investments. Out in Utah, Daniel Jackling 
demonstrated that a mountain of low-grade 
copper ore could be profitably mined with 
steam shovels. Utah Copper was incorpo- 
rated. The youngster hurried to tell this 
old trustee about it. The latter listened to 
his story and then said, in a kindly way: 


Institutional Supervision 


- “WLM, I’ve watched you come up in 

business, and been glad to see you 
succeed, but as trustee for other people’s 
money I nevér invest it in anything but con- 
servative New England securities.’ 

“He mentioned certain stocks as were then 
considered as rock-ribbed as the New Eng- 
land hills themselves, but since then millions 
of dollars have been lost through shrinkage 
of securities while Utah Copper has been pay- 
ing good dividends. 

“Yesterday the banker’s supervision was 
personal. Today it is institutional, and calls 
for a new kind of banking organization, one 
made up of men able to deal with problems 
in many different fields of business. The new 
kind of banker would have made a better 
appraisal of both investments and known 
when to drop one and take on the other. 
This new kind of banker must build and 
coach a team, for present-day finance has 
grown far beyond the ability of the individual. 

“In one of W. W. Jacobs’ water-side 
stories, he tells about a skipper who was 
going down the Thames steering a steamboat 
for the first time in his life. His drunken 
engineer, who was also the fireman, suddenly 
decided to take a bath, and jumped into 
the river. The mate and a boy, the 
only other members of the crew, low- 
ered the dingy to rescue the en- 


The living ““Verboten” 
ot the business world 
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gineer. The skipper steered the boat here and 
there trying to pick them up, until he had 
tied traffic in a tangle. 

““Why don’t you draw your “bloody fires?’ 
demanded an angry captgin as the skipper 
missed his vessel by a few inches. 

“Who'll steer .the bleedin’ craft while I'm 
drawing the fires?’ asked the skipper. 

“In banking nowadays there must be some~. 
body to feed or draw the fires as well as 
steer and while trust funds are reported in 
only two states, we estimate that the trust 
companies of this country, nearly 2,400 of 
them, hold thirteen to fourteen billion dol- 
lars in personal and estate trusts, and seventy 
to eighty billion in corporate trusts. Build- 
ing up an organization to shoulder such re- 
sponsibilities is a difficult task, and a long 
one, like building up any other good team, 


Banking Now a Profession 


“A 7ESTERDAY, men went into banking 

chiefly to make money. Today, a man 
must go into it as a profession. He will have 
to be satisfied to see his friends on the stock 
exchange and in other lucrative fields of busi- 
ness ride past him in their expensive automo- 
biles, and he will have to train for+his job, 
mastering not only the routine of a bank, but 
learning economics, law, the theory of ac- 
counting, and certainly one foreign language, 
for our foreign banking business is growing 
enormously, where we had practically none a 
few years ago. 

“What will be his incentive for following 
such a profession in that high-minded way? 
Will salary be his only reward and what 
salary can he expect if he climbs to the top? 

“What is the incentive in playing base- 
ball or football? The thrill of playing on a 
good team, isn’t it? That will be the incen- 
tive in banking—the achievements of the or- 
ganization, the thrill of teamwork, and the 
great interest and variety of the work itself. 
The trust officer’s work is as diversified as 
that of the journalist. He may be called to 
investigate or participate in the management 
of any business under the sun, and to deal 
with every human situation that can possibly 
arise among people. As for money reward, 
it is hard to speak in figures, but by sixty, 
with good health, good fortune in the invest- 
ment of savings from his salary, and the 
factor of good luck that does affect men’s 
affairs, he should be able to live comfortably 
the rest of his life.” 
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I. The Opened Path 
(A. D. 1000) 
SPIRIT of Columbus, tell:— 


Ere the western way you took 
, In your tossing caravel 
Found you not an Iceland book? 
Was not there the record traced 
Of a Hesperidian shore? 
’ Was not your high courage based 
a On the Norse who went before? 
¢ Were not your green laurels won 
4 In the wake of Ericcson? 

























Hark, the tribal warnings run: 

“Sail not westward, Ericcson! 

There the storm lord’s hissing wrath 
Leaps to bar the Viking’s path! 
Southward turn; King Olaf’s sail 
Cleaves for you a treasure trail! 
Southward seek for crowns and pearls 
And Normandy’s rebellious girls! 

See, the west mist drinks the sun! 
Yonder lies:—oblivion!”’ 
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Still upon the Greenland shore 
Voices summon to explore. 

While the old men hug their fires, 
Stormward Ericcson aspires. 
Mocking, dauntless, forth Leif sails 
Where the sun’s last ember pales. 
Lashed by many a tempest-whip 
Triumphs his frail serpent-ship! 
Empire’s first faint western star 
Dips to kiss his quivering spar 
Who, lost, bewildered, ventures on 
Till from gray seas blue hills dawn! 
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Now lips tantalized by brine Il. The Stage Coach 
4 Drink the juices of the vine! (1800) 

On fair slopes, with ebon lustre, x pn 

Hangs the wild grape’s luscious cluster! FROM Baltimore to Wheeling a man may go by stage— | 
Here comes slowly winter’s blight! An egg-shaped, swinging coach that makes a scrambled pilgrimage! vw 
Here is equal day and night! A painted, circus-like affair that flames with red and yellow— 
“Vinland!” cry the men of ships, Far grander than the enchanted coach that carried Cinderella! 
Fading into time’s eclipse. A coach that one with surety may trust himself upon— iq 
*“Vinland!” was Leif’s christening— Does it not bear, in golden words, the name ‘George Washington?” iin 
Were the ages listening? Fresh horses wait twelve miles apart along the road to Wheeling i 
Who now quickens to the fire But what makes fresh the passenger, who journeys sore and reeling? ; 
-Of that ancient Iceland lyre Oh, he who takes the western way through wilderness and tide, 
That gloried in a world hard won Must needs be stout of mind and soul, must needs be tough of hide 
By lion-souled Leif Ericcson? For robbers wait, and redskins too, and wild beasts have a way ¢ 
Of stealing down the stagecoach trail in quest of human prey! / 
Yet off we dash, whatever chance, to thread a score of towns 
Where people wait us by the clock in homespun shirts and gowns; E 
A pause to give these news-starved folk our Eastern yarns and tattle, 

A stop to eat and drink and stretch—then off again we rattle. 

Gaunt Westover, who holds the reins, and dares his mates compete, 

Sits like a ramrod, six feet tall, upon the driver’s seat— 

A coachman noted far and wide for speed and recklessness, 

And now we're up, and now we’re down, was ever such distress? 

But yet a cozy inn awaits, where each may fill his cavern 

With ham and chicken, washed with wine; while through the shaking tavern 
The slaves perform the hoe-down with shuffling sole and heel, e 
And buxom maids are swift to leap to trip it in a reel! 





* Cape Cod. 
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Ill. The “Clermont” Rides the “‘Half-Moon’s’” Wake 


THE ghost of Henry Hudson looks down from his “Half-Moon” 
At anchor in some phantom-port, some heaven-clasped lagoon; 
Looks down, a shadowy sentinel of that hill-guarded stream 
Which once had lured him on and on, yet baffled his vast dream; 
Looks down and marks upon the tides he searched but to forsake, 
How many bright-winged galleons had ventured in his wake; 
Looks down on teeming wharves and towns; on meadows where the plow 
Repeats upon the yellow loam the cleaving of his prow; 

Yet sees upon the foaming tide what rouses him to wrath— 

A lumbering, puffing, blunted boat defiles the “‘Half-Moon’s” path 
And drives expectant fishermen from their accustomed ground 
Before the churning paddle-wheels, the steam-pipe’s horrid sound; 
Affrighted as the Indians were when, gazing out to sea, 

They first beheld the “Half-Moon” rise on wings of mystery! 


The ghost of Henry Hudson, the spirit of the past, 

Beholds the Future striking down the lovely sail and mast; 
Beholds and deems adventure dead, and mourns the old romance, 
Nor sees beneath the clouding smoke an eager race advance! 





(1807) 

















IV. The First Steamboat on 
the Mississippi 
(1811) 
“STEAM shall rule Ohio’s tides!” 


Nicholas Roosevelt* decides. 
Hark, its bargemen are astir:— 
“Heed our warning, Easterner! 
Here the hidden snag and shoal 
Lurks to bar you from your goal! 
Hudson River gave a scope 

To achieve the Clermont’s hope; 
Here Ohio’s sandbars shift; 

Here ten thousand dangers lift! 
Steam may rule the Eastern zone— 
Here—let well enough alone!” 


Nicholas calls them‘‘Noah’s neighbors!” 
Nicholas pursues his labors! 

“To the very Gulf we glide,” 

Sing his engines to the tide, 
“Where an inland stream may flow 
There a paddle-wheel may go! 
Ships are shuttles, we will spin 

Till all cities are akin! 

Rise to hail a busier scene, 
Pittsburgh, Memphis, Muscatine! 
Every lake and every river 


Shall be blest by Steam, the Giver!” 


See the curious people standing 

At each Mississippi landing! 

See the daunted Indian flze 

From this whooping enemy! 

See each snag and sandbank rounded, 
And the flatboat men confounded! 
Hear the folk of Louisville 

Roused by whistles strange and shrill; 
That, however harsh they seem, 
Have a world call for their theme! 
Mark New Orleans wake to bless 
Nicholas Roosevelt’s success! 


*Ancestor of Theodore Roosevelt. 
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V. The Covered Wagon 


(1849) 


“Oh then, Susannah, 
Don't you cry for me! 
I'm going to Californiah 
With my wash-pan on my kneel” 


“IT's April, and the grass is up! Push out across the plain 
By Omaha to Laramie, till Oregon we gain!” 
The settlers shout; the wagons drift along the hazy trails 
Like ships that lift on emerald seas their bright bajlooning sails. 
Before the patient oxen the keen outriders race, 
While lank lads prod the lagging herds to keep the wagons’ pace; 
Penned to the prairte-schooners’ sides the fluttered chickens cluck, 
While children, peeping out, rejoice to share in wanderers’ luck, 
But mothers, gaunt and weary, with infants at the breast, 
Pray God this be no fading dream of fortune and of rest! 


The bones of pioneers who trudged to see their rich hopes fail 

Shall gleam from desert and from peak to mark the unwon trail! 

The dark, rebellious tides that brawl where they must cross the Snake, 
Sing warning of the human toll unpitying currents take! 

The Blackfeet and the Shoshones, the Bannacks and the Crows 

Have massed against this thin white line of stern, determined foes, 
Yet glamour gilds the far, faint path, and ruthless Indian bands, 

And all the venomed perils of these unconquered lands 

Shall unavailing rise between the wanderers and their goal, 

Because in the unfaltering train there moves a nation’s soul! 
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VI. The Pony Express 
(1860) 


THE pony express! The pony express! 
Thundering hooves of the wilderness 
Linking the east to the farthermost 

Delver for gold on the nugget coast! 


Strength of steel and spirit of man, 

Twice a thousand miles shall you span! 
Valley of fire and mountain of snow, 
Neither shall daunt you—the mail must go! 
Couriers, speed till your cyclone fury 
Links Pacific with Missouri! 

Let the human lariat run 

Under the stars, under the sun, 

Past the traps the Indians lay, 

Down the trails where bandits prey, 
Through the choking desert lands, 
Through the sucking river sands, 

Up the bald, defiant steeps 

Where grizzly hunts and the cougar leaps, 
Till you clamber the purple crest 

Of the final tower of the challenging west; 
Till Sacramento and Frisco sing 

The saga of man’s conquering! 


Thundering horsemen, gallop anew! 
Beat on our hearts your swift tattoo! 


Search us! Rouse us! Are we loath 
To dream new dreams? Then, out of our 
sloth, 


Out of the ruin we call success, 
Rally us! Rally us! Pony Express! 


— 
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VII. The Coming of the Railroad 
(1828) 


THE legions of Napoleon march conquering from France! 
Midst palms and snow the nations know the Corsican’s advance! 
But what of Monsieur Cugnot? What hissing steed rides he 
That dares to challenge and affright the Emperor’s cavalry? 
Because he scares the people with puffing, screeching cars, 

They thrust the reckless rider behind a prison’s bars, 

Yet when at last the flags of France in dire defeat are furled, 
The soul of Monsiews Cugnot goes forth to win the world! 


A Wellington! A Nelson! What victories are theirs! 

Yet Trevithick, the tinker, for grander fields prepares! 

Above the war-drum’s rally, the paean of the horn, 

Resounds his steam-coach whistles from Plymouth to Cambourne! 
Among the mad postillions, amidst the frantic horses, 

In very truth a conqueror, the proud inventor courses! 

A toll-gate lifts to bar the road: “What toll do you desire?” 

The tollman trembles at the steed of smcke and steam and fire! 
“Oh, please, dear devil, do drive on!” the driver hears him say, 
“The horse of Satan, noble sir, need not a penny pay!” 


America has heard the news, and not to be outdone, 

She clamors for a horseless coach from good George Stephenson! 
Behold, his locomotive comes with dour Scotch engine-men— 
Who drive the steed of steam across the State of William Penn! 
And though the people fear at first the track will lead to Zion, 
They clamber on the “America” and on the “Stourbridge Lion!” 
Give Britishers due glory; cheer to our native sons, 

For now in South Carolina a Yankee engine runs! 

’Tis kith to “English Rocket” and kin to ““Wylem Dilly,” 

A clattering twin brother to English “ Puffing Billy!” 

A staunch, true, home-made engine well christened the “Best Friend,” 
Because the service of its kind to man shall never end! 

Hail too her fifty passengers, who turn from steeds to power 

And ride the Charleston roadway at twenty miles an hour; 

But weep for :ts bold engineer—the safety valve he ties 

And blows the locomotive up to steam across the skies! 


Mid hardships and mid peril men laid their nets of steel— 

Strong webs that wove the divers States into a commonweal! 

Like Titans hurling spears they pierced with steel the mountain’s breast, 
And planted steadfast bridges abo the tide’s unrest, 

Till cities bartered with the farms and with the teeming ranges, 

And summoned giant Steam to bear the stuffs of their exchanges! 

From Yukon to Floridian shores, by ancient Indian trails, 

Ten thousand gleaming cities rose along the linking rails, 

Till now from out the nation’s heart to her remotest brood 

By throbbing arteries leaps forth the pulse of brotherhood! 
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VIII. The Motor Age 


* TIME to stir! Time to stir!” 
Sings the sleek six-cylinder! 








“Leave your door and explore! 
Quit your land and expand! 
State to state, sea to sea, 

Live in motor Romany! 

Time to flit! Time to flit— 
Step on it!” 


“Not for us! Not for us,” 

Purrs the motor omnibus, 

“ Are the locomotive’s rails, 

Or the trolley’s hampered trails! 
Give us freight! Watch our gait! 
Any load, any road, 

Any fare, anywhere 

Will be good enough for us!” 
Sings the “omni” motor-bus! 
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THE haughty Roman senator who rode the Appian Way; 
The Briton whose scythed chariot went mowing to the fray; 
The slaves who carved the pyramids from out the Turah quarry 
And bent their backs beneath the lash with but a log for lorry; 
The Canterbury pilgrims who gave old Chaucer glee; 

The highwayman who rode at last to fill the gallows-tree; 
The friar with his pardons; the minstrel with his ditty; 

The ardent-eyed Crusaders who stormed the Holy City; 

The dromedaries tinkling across the Libyan sands; 

The elephants that haul the teak in tangled jungle lands; 
The reindeer of the Norsemen; the riders of the plain; 

The dog-sleds of Kamchatka; the faltering slave-train; 

All men who laid the highways; all beasts who bore the load . 
Shall see their strength upgathered; shall mark upon the road 


The burdens of the nations—however high they tower— 
Borne with the fleetness of the wind by Man’s new genii, Power! 
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AND Progress shall her shuttle ply in far-flung filaments 
Until the lost, lone villages of sullen continents 

Shall waken to the motor’s hail, shall see their idols reel 
| ae ay Before the mud-bespattered god who curses at the wheel! 
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The summits of the Rockies; Sierra’s towering height 

That broke the first brave caravans and mocked a nation’s might, 
Shall watch Invention’s chariot rise up from the abyss, 
Unfaltering at the sheerest reach, the deepest precipice, 

Until about the loftiest peak a silver path lies curled— 

The gyve that binds the hill-god to the service of the world! 








“T am the end!” the climbing coach goes singing its creation, 

“In me the spirit of mankind achieves its consummation!” 

Yet as it gloats a shadow floats between it and the sun:— 

A man-bird soars; his motor sings: “Our work is but begun! 

When you have scaled the steepest crest, does not Aldebaran 

Send down across the void of dusk its challenges to man? 

When we have made the stars our floor and spanned the firmament, 
Then Progress may lie down to rest, and mankind be content!” 
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Listening In on Parliament 


empt the fat women at 





OMPARISONS are in- oe 
deed odious, and none 
is intended; but when 

the President of the United 
States pursues his lonely way 
back to the White House 
after having delivered his selina _ 


And Showing That Our British Brethren 
Have Also Their Lighter Legislative Moments 


show at the Empire Exhibj- 
tion. ... 


The result was that the 
amendment was negatived 
and Sir W. Joynson-Hicks 
thought “the fate that at. 





message to Congress, does 
any one move him a vote of 
thanks for his “Gracious Speech?” After 
the reading of the King’s speech in the House 
of Commons, a member, in court dress, as a 


parenthetical clause in 
‘ the record expains, 
Wherein Is Talk pjoves: 


of Arabia and 
the British 
Lion 


That a humble address 
be presented to His Ma- 
jesty as followeth: 

Most Gracious 

Sovereign— 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects in the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain, in Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer 
our humble thanks to Your Majesty for the 
Gracious Speech which Your Majesty has ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament. 

At the last opening, speaking to his reso- 
lution, the member (Mr. Samuel Roberts, 
Ecclesall), said: “This Gracious Speech, as 
is usual, opens with a.reference to foreign 
affairs,” and he follows the example, “Our 
hearts go out to our Ally, France, even if we 
are not quite able to follow her with our 
heads. .. . On the Continent we are often 
accused of being an illogical nation. Well, 
cannot we be illogical in this, and cannot we 
wish success to a course of action from which 
we believe no success can come, and cannot 
we hope that we are wrong even when we 
believe we are right?” 

Now, having turned human nature upside 
down by hinting at such hitherto undeveloped 
possibilities as he mentions, the speaker pro- 
ceeds to picture a lion which, while violating 
all the time-honored concepts of a lion, is 
still a lion: “It seems to me that the Turk 
appears to be trying that old game of tread- 
ing on the lion’s tail, not because he thinks 
the lion is asleep, but because he knows that 
the lion is tired and that its condition is poor. 
All the same, be it tired or be it poor, it is 
patient, it is conciliatory, it is full of the de- 
sire for peace, but at the same time it is still 
a lion.” 

Then, after the resolution had been sec- 
onded, also im court dress, as the faithful 
parenthetical clause points out, and the 
Prime Minister had spoken, the leader of 
the Opposition, Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald 
(Aberdeen), mot in court dress it may be 
safely assumed, had his say, after the man- 
ner of Oppositions: 

If I were, as a cartoonist might, to portray the 
Prime Minister, I should give him a whole arm- 
ful of squealing infants, every one of them more 
troublesome than the other, rather than picture 
him as being responsible for a large number of 
little cherubs, easy to manage, easy to discuss, 
easy to pacify. 


R. BANKS (Swindon) 
Prime Minister would 


navigate the Conservative vessel with better sea- 
manship .. . but if there ever was a time when 
the crew—the rank and file of the party—had 
the right to ask what is their latitude and lon- 
gitude, it is in reference to this question of 
Arabia... . With regard to the unpopularity 
of our Government, the Shiah Arab has one 
singular peculiarity. He takes no pleasure in 


thought the 


paying taxes to provide things which he does 
not want. I regret to say that feeling is spread- 
ing to the taxpayers of this country, and I am 
afraid that you will eventually have to bomb 
the British taxpayer in order to collect the 
money to enable you to bomb the Arab tax- 
payer so as to maintain a system which both 
taxpayers equally dislike... . 

When George I came over here, he brought cer- 
tain German ladies, who enjoyed his confidence; 
and they were not very popular with the British 
mob. One of them was insulted, and she replied, 
“Good people, you do not understand. We come 
here for your good, for all of your goods.” The 
reply she received was, “I have no doubt of it, 
and for our chattels as well.” 

I do not suggest that we are in Mesopotamia 
for anything but purely disinterested motives. 
The Arab does not believe us. ...I think we 
purchased at the Peace Conference in Paris not a 
pup but a whole litter of pups. Iraq was the 
worst mongrel of the lot. 


EMISSION of the Entertainments Tax for 
industrial and agricultural shows was pro- 
posed by Sir W. Joynson-Hicks (Twicken- 
ham), Financial Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, 


School Treats who immediately found 


and Fat _himself in a_hornet’s 
Women nest like this: 
and the Mr. T. Griffiths (Ponty- 
Like pool): I would like to ask 
as to musical entertain- 
ments in schools and at festivals... . 
Col. Sir Charles Burn (Torquay): Has the 


Hon. Gentleman considered the case I sent to 
him of a school treat at which there is a charge 
forteaP?... 

Mr. Ernest Evans (Cardigan): I wish to call 
attention to the case of musical festivals ar- 
ranged by schools... . 

Mr. Edmund Turton (Thirsk): I am particu- 
larly glad for the concessions which have been 
made in regard to exhibitions of milking and 
horse-shoeing. .. . 

Mr. Mosley (Harrow): I only rise to ask the 
right Hon. Gentleman whether this clause covers 
an amendment which I have on paper relative to 
school sports. .. . 

Mr. Hill (West Leicester): 1 wish to ask a 
question relating to flower shows... . 

Col. Woodcock (Thornbury): May I ask the 
right Hon. Gentleman whether we may under- 
stand that the words of paragraph iii, sub-section 
1, include swimming entertainments? .. . 

Major Ruggles-Brise (Maldon): Do_ the 
words cover athletic sports held at agricultural 
shows? ... 

Capt. Berkeley (West Nottingham): The par 
ticular society I have in mind is the League of 
Nations Union. It might quite well happen that 
such a society might wish to arrange an exhibi- 
tion or similar entertainment. . . . 

Sir W. Joynsen-Hicks: A good deal of mis- 
apprehension seems to exist. With regard to the 
Welsh question of song, I remember a most elo- 
quent speech by the Hon. Member for Ponty- 
pool (Mr. Griffiths) on the committee stage, in 
which he spoke of the sea af song drying up and 
degenerating into a small trickle. That does not 
come under this clause. . . . If you want an agri- 
cultural show to be exempt from entertainments 
tax it . . . must not have sideshows, with musical 
chairs on horseback, pierrots, fat women or any- 
thing of that kind... . 

Captain O’Grady (Southeast Leeds): You ex- 





tended my efforts . . , 
encourages me in movi i 
one (Hon. Members: ‘“Oh!”). — 

Mr. Linfield (Bedford): It might have beep 
much worse! 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: As the Hon, Member 
says, it might have been much worse; he might 
have taken part in the discussion. 


EVERTHELESS, overcoming discourage. 
ment, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks did moye 
the next clause, and this concerned a remis- 
sion of the entertainments tax on the Empire 
Exhibition, the exemption of whose fat wom- 
en had already been the subject of comment. 
Sir J. Simon (Colne Valley): . . . That is the 
way we are going to make a happy Empire! We 
are going to make our friends across the seas like 
us by giving them 3d. in Is! ... 

Mr. Pringle (Penistone): . . . Apparently the 
bonds of Empire are to be tightened and the hap- 
piness of our Colonies to be won by giving them 
2d. in 1s. when they enter the exhibition. ... 
We know the Empire Exhibition is in deep 
water but we are going to give 14,000 pounds to 
its secretary for reasons which have not been dis- 
closed to the House. 

An Hon. Member: “Ex-secretary.” 

Sir J. Remnant (Holborn): The general 
manager! 

Mr. Pringle: The General Manager. Possibly 

this concession is intended to make up for the 
14,000 pounds which the exhibition is going to 
sacrifice. . . . We have seen a great many strange 
things done. There was the fat lady that we 
heard of at the agricultural shows, because of 
which the Agricultural Society has been barred 
from getting relief from the entertainments 
Qty. <. 
Mr. Wallhead (Merthyr): I agree with the 
Hon. Member from Penistone in regard to the 
gentleman he named, whose winter of discontent 
has recently been made glorious summer in the 
form of treasury notes... . 


Bees pocket nerve was again on edge, on al- 
other day, when Mr. Rose (North Aber 
deen) paid his respects to the Air Ministry. 
He was certain that his 
remarks, which might be 
inserted in the rhetoric 
textbooks as a study ip 


In Which An 
Hon. Member 


—— oy superlatives, would 
of mars not be pleasant heating 
Words for the Secretary of State 


for Air. The Air Ministry 

I regard as the most mischievous creation, the 
most pestilent idea, of all the numerous progeny 
of the one-time Prime Minister of England. | 
have read somewhere a legend of Roman hi 
tory about an emperor who used to feed his 
horse with gilded oats out of a golden manger. 
He was a pattern of rigid, almost Scottish, ft 
gality beside that arch-bureaucrat and 5 «4 
squandermaster of all the ages, the right 
Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Borough 
(Mr. Lloyd George). 

He used to get up in the morning and make 
a couple of departments as a sort of constit 
exercise before breakfast. . . . He took the nam 
plate off the Treasury Buildings and su 
the legend, “Tom Tiddler’s Ground. Gold 
silver to be picked up here. All that you cannot 
stuff into your hats and pockets, put @ e 
mark on, and it will be sent home for you. ++: 
If the defense of this country has to depend 
the Air Ministry, then heaven help us if ba 
are ever attacked 


December, 1923” 
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The Healthy Trade of Holland 






















































a 
European Disaster Fails to Beat the Dutch 4 
By FREDERICK SIMPICH ; 
LEETING Yankee  tourists—racing lions—on all this neither the schoolboy nor 
across Holland by rail—recall it as a his papa are always so weli informed. Some 
tiny flat land of bulbs and butter, of of us may even have forgotten that long ago, 
symmetrical flower-beds, grazing kine and when Uncle‘Sam was a poor baby in the 
slowly turning windmills. Historians dwell family of nations, it was the Dutch bankers % 
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Tools, rubber goods and bicycles are among the principal purchases made by Holland from the United States. American bicycles are an ever-present sight 
on the streets of Borneo and Java, where the natives are most receptive te our modern manufactures. 
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dam out of jobs. As long as the French stay, 
it means that most of the trade of the occu- 
pied area will be routed through France and 
Belgium, enriching Antwerp at Holland’s cost. 
Incidentally, though Rotterdam ordinarily has 
handled about 12,000,000 tons of shipping a 
ear, is has now been outstripped by Ham- 

urg because of cheap rates quoted by Ger- 
man vessels. 

Various plans are afoot to meet these 
emergencies. All Dutch government em- 
ployes are slated for 10 per cent salary cuts 
next January, and another 10 per cent cut 
later. To save money, Dutch commercial 
attaches abroad have been recalled; and to 
encourage foreign trade, an export credit 
scheme is set up. 

Although Holland’s general financial condi- 
tion is improving, her trade for 1922 presents 
some odd anomalies. Her adverse foreign 
trade balance increased, and almost every 
business organization reported a bad year. 
Yet she exported more than twice as much 
as in 1921, measured in tons, but less, meas- 
ured in florins or dollars. Even in industrial 
lines, wherein there has been the most trouble, 
many industries have had a greater output 
than ever before. 

Much of the import trade, says our Consul 
at Rotterdam, was in cheap German goods, 
which competed so successfully with Dutch 
products that in many cases they drove the 
latter out of the domestic market, while, 
on the other hand, Germany and central 
Europe were unable to absorb the usual 
amount of Dutch exports, with the result 
that new markets had to be sought, and in 
many cases goods were dumped abroad— 
which accounts for the startling spread be- 
tween export volume and value. 

By heroically writing off large losses, and 
putting decadent firms into bankruptcy, bet- 
ter financial conditions were attained. Yet 
failures were beyond anything in Dutch his- 
tory—the total being 3,403 as against 1,842 
in 1914. Some of the largest banking, in- 
surance and shipping concerns, hundreds of 
small shopkeepers, professional men and per- 
sons in every walk of life went bankrupt. 

The great collapse in values was arrested, 
however; debts were consolidated and re- 
funded, and many leading stocks improved. 
Money circulation was contracted and the 
florin was strengthened, though over $10,- 
000,000 of the Government’s reserve was ex- 
ported—mostly to New York. In the past 
18 months, many American securities held 
in Holland have also been resold to the United 
States. To us, also, the Dutch sold many 
shares in Royal-Dutch Shell petroleum. 

One Rotterdam banker estimates that from 
700,000,000 to 900,000,000 florins of German 
money is now on deposit in Dutch banks. 
This has helped stabilize the florin. The 
balance of trade against the Dutch and in 
favor of the Germans amounted in 1922 to 
about $167,000,000, most of which seems to 
have been left in Hol- 
land for obvious reasons. 

Germany sells over 
twice as much to Hol- 

land as we do. Last 
year she supplied 

30 per cent 
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of all Dutch imports, but took only 13.4 
per cent of Dutch exports; we supplied 
13.3 per cent of all Holland’s imports, and 
took about 7 per cent of her exports. As 
compared with 1921, we lost and Germany 
gained in trade with Holland. Our loss 
arose mostly from decreased coal ship- 
ments and reduced grain values 

On the whole, our trade with the Dutch 
is better from their standpoint than from 
ours. As one of our consuls explains it, 
the depression in Holland has been such 
that the people have been forced to buy 
less foreign goods than usual— at least 
high-priced foreign goods such as are im- 
ported from the United States—while this 
self-same depression has made it necessary 
for them to export certain of their prod- 
ucts at whatever price they would bring. 

In practical operation that has meant that 
much of the goods imported in _ recent 
years from the United States have been 
bought the past year in smaller quantities, 
and especially in cheaper markets, while the 
improved business conditions in the United 
States have made the absorption of more 
Dutch goods possible even in some cases at 
an advanced price. 

Much of the decrease in the value of the 
imports from the United States is in lower 
prices for the goods imported, but there has 
also been an actual shrinkage in volume in 
many lines. The outstanding features of 
this decrease include the disappearance of 
coal from the American exports as a result 
of conditions in the United States and the 
domination of the coal trade of the Nether- 
lands by British mine owners, and the prac- 
tical disappearance of iron and steel from 
the American export list, resulting primarily 
from German competition. 

Holland today is a good customer for Amer- 
ican staple commodities, such as grain, cot- 
ton, iron and steel, petroleum. There has 
recently been an appreciable increase in 
American exports of chemicals, certain tex- 
tiles such as clothing and knit goods, auto- 
mobiles, scales, cash registers, typewriters, 
calculating machines, canned goods and fine 
food products. Also, Ford-has an assembly 
plant at Antwerp, and many of his cars and 
trucks are now sold in Holland. Ninety per 
cent of all cars in Holland are American-made 
and yet we sell the Dutch more bicycles than 
motors—dollar for dollar. 

There is a steady demand for our rubber 
manufactures, rainproof fabrics, bicycle tires 
(of which Holland imports a value approxi- 
mately the same as automobile tires), towels, 
bath-mats, cotton rugs and covers, mixtures 
of American silk and cotton, silk hosiery, un- 
derwear, toilet preparations, dental supplies, 
office equipment. Lately one American pack- 
ing plant sold an issue of its bonds in Hol- 
land—presumably to help its meat sales there. 

American exports to Holland, however, 
during the first half of the present year 
showed a decline of 6 per cent, while Dutch 
imports into this country increased by 54 per 
cent. This recent 6 per cent decrease in our 
exports is accounted for in the falling off of 
agricultural products; sales of wheat and 
wheat-flours decreased, and corn to a less ex- 
tent. The United States bought from the 
Netherlands increased quantities of creosote 
oil, linseed oil, crude rubber, cocoa butter, 
polished diamonds, seeds and drugs. We have 
now displaced Greece as the leading shipper 
of dried fruits to Holland. California dried 
fruits are becoming popular in the Dutch 
markets and canned goods are coming more 
into use. 

Holland, lying in the path to central Eu- 
rope, is well covered by American salesmen. 











Yet our tourists, late- 

ly have avoided it. 

Though 50,000 Yankees toured Europe last 
summer, few of them saw Holland; its hj 
exchange rate held out no lure of bargains 


or cheap travel and hotel life. Yet the few 
Yankee trippers who know Holland are struck 
by the wide display of familiar American 
wares, trademarks and window cards. Yankee 
druggists’ sundries are particularly conspicu- 
ous. Our toilet preparations are very well 
known; hardware stores display quantities 
of Yankee tools, electric equipment, flash 
lights, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 


meat choppers and small mechanical devices 


of many kinds. Our typewriters are favorites, 

Important items in Dutch transit trade that 
we sell Holland are cotton, grain and to- 
bacco. The tobacco is usually mixed with 
Dutch colonial brands. Important reexports 
and transit shipments of goods from Holland 
to this country are quinine, cocoa butter, 
diamonds, seeds, rubber and creosote oil— 
which comes from Germany. 

Holland not only reexports to this country 
the products of her colonies, but has built 
up a fine trade in certain specialty articles. 
For example, although the main source of 
diamonds is in British hands, Amsterdam re- 
mains the leading center of the cutting and 
polishing industry. 

Diamond merchants in Amsterdam employ 
about 10,000 men. Three-fourths of these 
were out of work at the end of 1922; but 
the revival of trade in the United States has 
put the industry on its feet again and America 
is the world’s chief market for precious stones 
today. It is estimated that Holland makes 
an annual profit of $6,000,000 on this trade. 
In 1919 she sold us over $53,000,000 worth! 

About one-fourth of Dutch imports of to 
bacco come from the United States. This 
is in the form of leaf, for smoking tobacco 
and cigar filler. Holland also reexports large 
quantities of Sumatra leaf to the U. S. A, 
for cigar wrappers. This business amounted 
to $14,000,000 in 1922. The continen' 
market for Dutch cigars is poor at the pres 
ent time. Germany, formerly the largest cus 
tomer, is too poor to smoke the more 
expensive brands. 

In the last few years, Holland’s adverse 
trade balance has totaled many billions of 
florins. But, like Great Brit- 
ain, she manages to pay for 
this surplus of imports 
by cashing in 
on her cu- 
riously fa- 
vorable 
place on 
the map of * 
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world trade. Hers is the old study of an 

ntly “unfavorable” balance. To pay 
for big imports, she uses the millions she 

from her foreign investments (esti- 
mated at $1,500,000,000), the earnings of her 
merchant fleet, and the huge profits on the 
transient diamond, rubber, tobacco and other 
trades 


For centuries the East Indian archipelago 
has been identified with world trade as a 
ucer and exporter of tropical products. 
It is her ownership of the Dutch East Indies, 
the greatest of island empires, which makes 
Holland today the third colonial power in 
the world. Lying in the Pacific Ocean and 
extending over 3,000 miles between the Malay 
Peninsula and Australia, and on the main 
highway between the East and the European 
markets, these islands have assumed an im- 
portant place in the commercial life of the 
world. 

Java and Sumatra form the Dutch trade 
stronghold in the East. There are tales of 
Dutch concerns making profits of 90 and 
100 per cent a year on oil and sugar invest- 
ments. Here, too, other nations have gained 
a strong foothold. One report says that our 
old friend Hugo Stinnes, and his Rhine-Elbe 
Union is building a huge steel plant at Cheri- 
bon. Rails, bridge steel and rolling stock for 
the state railways will be built and from 
here, too, the Germans—having lost Shan- 
tung—will operate to get railways business in 
the Orient. 

Scores of companies, Dutch, British, Chi- 
nese, and others, capitalized at many millions, 
operate here, in sugar, rubber, oil, kapok, 
electric power, and other industries. Java 
is one of the richest and most thickly peopled 
islands on earth. 

One-third of all the world’s rubber, or 
about 1,000,000 acres, is planted here. One- 
tenth of this belongs to Americans. Exports 
are from 50 to 90 thousand tons, of which 
about half goes to the United States direct. 
A large part of the crop goes to Singapore 
and is later shipped to the United States. 
The British ship from 150 to 200 thousand 
tons of rubber from Singapore and about 
three-fourths go to the United States. This 
includes reexports from the Dutch colonies. 





In 1922 Holland 
shipped about 4,500 

tons of crude rubber to the 
United States, only a small 
Proportion of the rubber 
shipped direct from the plantations, 
across the Pacific. 

Though an oil country, the East Indies buy 
much in the way of refined petroleum prod- 
ucts from us. Even in the Holland market, 
our petroleum products lead, in spite of the 
active competition of the Royal Dutch. The 
Anglo-Persian has almost dropped out of the 
market with the ending of the agreement 
with the Royal Dutch. The United States 

in lubricating oil, lamp oils and gaso- 
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line and comes a close second to Mexico in 
fuel oil. There is only a very small reexport 
of East Indies petroleum products from Hol- 
land; most of such exports are benzine going 
to Germany. Thus the East Indies are not 
even supplying the Dutch home market. 

Holland carefully keeps a tight hold on all 
her own colonial financing. She permits no for- 
eign lenders to advance money directly to Java 
or Sumatra. Time and again, the Indies have 
wished to deal directly with American bank- 
ers—but such efforts were unsuccessful. 

The Indies have needed much money in the 
last two years, because they were over-ex- 
panded in the boom period and were left 
with large stocks of rubber, sugar, tea, coffee 
and other tropical products which had been 
produced at high prices and could not be 
sold except at a heavy loss. The position 
was somewhat the same as that of the silk 
industry in Japan or the wool interests in 
Australia. It was so with tea stocks in Hol- 
land. Thousands of chests were piled up 
there, keeping prices depressed for years. 

Centuries ago Dutch voyagers brought 
home tulip and hyacinth bulbs from Turkey 
and Asia. Now—thanks to Holland's long, 
intense bulb culture—thousands of American 
florists depend on Holland for their stock. 
The United States is now the best market 
for these bulbs which formerly were in great 
demand in Germany. Before the war we took 
annually about one millions dollars’ worth; 
the figure has now grown to three and one- 
half million or one-third of the Dutch exports. 

Dutch industry has suffered severely from 
the competition of cheap German goods. 
Dutch investors were the hardest hit of all 
foreigners in the collapse of the German 
mark holdings. Holland and Denmark both 


bought marks on speculation, and most banks 
and business men were “caught bending.” 
Holland also stands to lose much of her 
transit trade if Germany goes under. 

In trade, we can hardly hope ever really 









to “beat the Dutch.” 
conditions improve, we can 

undoubtedly win more trade in iron and steel, 
tools and machinery, meat, electrical goods 


Yet, as 


and certain other lines. In a late report, our 
Consul at Rotterdam points out that American 
trade in the Netherlands can be increased 
greatly in many lines when conditions im- 
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prove, such being the case in the iron and steel 
trade, in machine tools and machinery, electri- 
cal applicances, in meats and, other 

in almost anything, in short, as conditions 
justify. . 

On a strictly competitive basis and under 
present conditions American exporters, if 
they will establish the proper sort of agencies 
and afford facilities to them, can greatly ex- 
tend their business in many sorts of textiles 
and cotton goods. 

There is an increasing demand for good 
silk hosiery at a reasonable price, as well as 
for good cotton hosiery. American cotton 
underwear is popular, and its sale in the 
Netherlands has greatly increased the past 
year. There is still room for the extension of 
the sale of American toilet preparations, 
dental and similar supplies, though the United 
States already has a large trade in such goods. 

There is a steady demand in the Nether- 
lands for rubber manufactures of all sorts, 
for manufactures of rubber and cotton, and 
rain-proof fabrics, which American manufac- 
turers can fill, Our makers of bicycle tires 
probably don’t realize that the imports of 
such tires into the Netherlands last year 
reached a value approximately the same as 
that of automobile tires. 

American office furniture, including type- 
writers and calculating machines, is the stand- 
ard equipment in such line in the Nether- 
lands, but there are other items in office 
equipment which can well be introduced there. 
American automobiles may be said to be the 
standard in some respects in the Dutch mar- 
ket, and there is an increasing demand for 
automobile accessories and luxuries—the re- 
finements of American automobile life which 
are not yet so common in Europe. 

American exporters of many goods have 
restricted their operations somewhat by sell- 
ing solely through a European agent located 
in London or in some cases in Paris or Ber- 
lin. This field can best be cultivated by an 
agent in the Netherlands and, where the sit- 
uation can at all justify it, such agents should 
carry good stocks. 

The chief requirement for the extension of 
American trade in the Netherlands at the 


present time is more confidence in 

this field on the part of the American 
exporter and more modern aggressive mer- 
chandising along the same lines American firms 
apply in the United States. Advertising in Hol- 
land pays as well as it pays anywhere else, and 
in most lines the Dutch people have the same 
needs and are influenced in the same way as 
people in any other modern country. , 
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Business Made Less Than 1% in 1921 


f FYHE COUNTRY’S BUSINESS conducted in the corporate 
form had a margin of net income of less than five hundred 
million dollars in 1921. In other words, the 541,000 corpora- 

tions which engaged in all the different kinds of business con- 

ducted in the United States—manufacturing, mining, whole- 
saling, retailing, transportation, banking, insurance, building, 
and all the rest—had left, out of a gross business of $55,000,- 

000,000, an aggregate of only $458,000,000 as net income, or 

less than 1 per cent. 

In 1920 some 488,000 corporations had a gross business of 
$118,000,000,000, and among them had left a net income of 
$4,873,000,000, or something over 4 per cent. The figures 
were even more favorable for 1919, when corporations numbered 
430,000, had a gross business of almost exactly $100,000,000,- 
000, and had a margin of net income aggregating $8,416,000,- 
000, or better than 8 per cent. In 1917 and 1918 the gross 
receipts of all corporations were pretty steady, being eighty- 
four billion dollars in 1917 and eighty-six in 1918; but in 1917 
net income aggregated $10,100,000,000, or 12 per cent, whereas 
in 1918 it was $7,672,000,000, or 8 per cent. In 1916 the 
gross receipts of corporate business were thirty-five billion 
dollars and the net income was $7,100,000,000, or 22 per cent. 

These statistics are taken by the Treasury Department from 
returns for income tax. The data for 1921 have just been 
made public. Although it is a bit late in the day, there is still 
some interest in figures tending to show how bad conditions 
were in 1921. As a matter of fact, aggregate figures for all 
businesses do not bring out the whole of the picture for 1921, 
for different sorts of business were affected in varying degrees. 

If manufacturing is considered by itself it proves nationally 
to have run in 1921 at an actual deficit exceeding $100,000,000, 
and the wholesale and retail trade of the country, taken together 
and as a whole, had a deficit almost half as big as the aggregate 
deficit of manufacturing corporations. Manufacture and dis- 
tribution of merchandise in the United States, consequently, 
did not even pay the expenses recognized by the feceral income- 
tax law, let alone make anything to go toward extensions or 
dividends. 

This is the general story. A continuation of it might show 
that corporate business in 1921, with an aggregate net income 
of $458,000,000, paid on net income, taxes which reached 
§701,000,000 and that manufacturing corporations which, taken 
as a whole, had a deficit nevertheless paid $351,000,000 in taxes 
on net income. Such apparent absurdities arise when the figures 
are combined. Of course, income tax is not levied upon com- 
bined results but upon the results of individual corporations. 
Thus, it happens that while 42,000 manufacturing corporations 
in 1921 were piling up a total deficit of $1,898,000,000 some 
37,000 managed to keep out of the red and showed total net 
income of $1,777,000,000, out of which the whole of the $351,- 
000,000 in tax came. 

Analysis of the statistics for the operations of a country’s 
business in a year is fascinating, and could be carried much 
farther. As a final, graphic comment upon business in 1921, 
however, the percentages of corporations reporting deficits may 
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suffice. By kinds of business the percentages for industries 
showing more than one half of their corporations in the req 
were: 


SN Sir Glaspie i 5 Give 4S Soe pee ke keds aeeteeus 75 per cent 
I INO SS, os soda tiehins CR 69 per cent 
ESRI So. iu aw gh ok be otis v2 see be eee 64 per cent 
es Se er eee ere 57 per cent 
Manufacture of paper and pulp ................. 56 per cent 
ee OID kc ss so 0 kdb 4c b 0.0 09 0.0 0s Ben 55 per cent 
PION os n'a. 654k o0.0 05 0,5 400s cus co¥hon 55 per cent 
EY INO Sos vnc cum sues ones eaere0d CdekS 51 per cent 


Ethics for Eleven Industries 


RADE PRACTICE submittals are used by the Federa} 

Trade Commission as a means of consulting industries about 
the practices which should be considered fair or unfair. This 
method has now been followed about questions in the following 
industries, or relating to the following articles: 

Butter manufacturers 

Creameries 

Celluloid inaustry 

Gold-filled watch cases 

Gold-mounted knives 

Sheffield-plated silver hollow ware 

Rebuilt typewriters 

Knit goods industry 

Macaroni industry 

Oil industry 

Pyroxylin plastics industry. 


Quack! Quack! 


Now THAT the Congress is to be convened, eager and re- 
* “ sourceful political pathologists will come forward with pet 
prescriptions to be tried on the American social and economic 
anatomy. Gentlemen of that kidney are chronically pessimistic 
about the state of the nation’s health. They are quick to mis- 
trust the benefits and blessings from the regimen of an older 
practice. Foreign remedies are the vogue among some of the 
newer practitioners, for to use the simples of domestic origin 
holds no hope of matching the publicity that greets cure-alls 
from overseas. 

So it is that Senator Brookhart, in quest of foreign demulcents 
for our body politic, returns from Europe with an unguent 
highly recommended in England. His diagnosis puts this nation 
in poor case. The competitive and capitalistic system has dem- 
onstrated its futility, he believes, and must be replaced at once 
by a cooperative organization of society—a major operation, if 
we read him aright. 

To support his findings he points to the impressive accom- 
plishments of the Cooperative Wholesale Society in England 
toward ameliorating the distress of the working class. Admit 
ting that the American patient might be better, have not some 
favorable symptoms been overlooked? What of the high stand- 
ards of living, the comforts, even luxuries under the America 
system? British workmen are not noted for their telephones, 
phonographs, bath rooms, motion picture entertainments, of 
automobiles. Those conveniences are not rare among the work- 
ingmen of these States. Ah, those foreign bodies in the eyel 
How easily they put near worth out of focus! 

But mark the Senator when he is in full character of the 
clinic. 

America is under a super-government today. It’s the super-government 
of high finance and of the railroads that are the pawns in the game of 
high finance. And the high temple of its priests and acolytes is the temple 


that has just been built in Washington, the nation’s capital, by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 


ts but when it comes time for the vote in Congress on the McCormick { 
Bill, that carries the $5,500,000 appropriation to make that nine-foot cham ~ 
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nel that will compel railroads to lower their rates through its competition, 
there'll be a quiet little meeting called in New York. Then Jack Morgan 
will say: “Get busy, boys, this thing has gone far enough,” and then you'll 
see some activity in that magnificent new temple of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce at Washington. 

So assurance speaks and our eyeballs are seared with the 
glittering iniquities revealed—the dollar almighty, the railroads 
mere pawns, organized business putting up a temple to Mam- 
mon, and “Jack” Morgan the stage manager of the whole pro- 
fane spectacle. 

Then we looked out of our windows toward the “temple” and 
gave thought to the one hundred and fifty upstanding Ameri- 
can workmen who are translating Cass Gilbert’s vision into 
stone. The throbbing drone of an air hammer came to our 
ears. No, Senator, you can only govern men by serving them. 
The rule is without exception. And in that faith we come to 
an amused tolerance of those who seem to see themselves 


“|. the original friends o’ the nation— 
All the rest air a paltry and base fabrication.” 


Looking for Light on the Tariff 


[HE FLEXIBLE TARIFF from the point of view of the 

Tariff Commission may get some exposition about Decem- 
ber 1. On that date, the commission has said, it will make 
public the data it has collected in the course of its investigation 
in connection with an application -that it recommend a reduc- 
tion in the duty on sugar. 

About the same time the commission has promised a state- 
ment of the principal problems it believes arise. The purpose 
of the commission in this procedure is to inform all interested 
persons regarding the facts as it has found them and respecting 
the points on which it would like to hear arguments at public 
hearings that are to open on January 15. 

In October the commission announced its first decision on a 
question about the flexible tariff. It was not, however, a deci- 
sion that a duty should, or should not, be raised or lowered to 
equalize costs of production. Such a decision the commission 
would presumably transmit to the President rather than issue 
immediately to the press. In this instance, the commission dealt 
only with a question of construction, and held that the duty as 
to which it had received a petition did not come within its 
jurisdiction. 

It did not reach this conclusion unanimously. Two of the 
commissioners looked at things differently, insisting that when 
Congress transferred logs of fir, spruce, cedar, and western 
hemlock from the free to the dutiable list it meant to levy a 
duty even though it provided that if such logs came in from a 
country which had not placed limitations upon exports the 
duty was not to be collected. The majority held that in fact 
the intention of Congress was not to impose a duty but to pro- 
vide a penalty, and that the flexible tariff does not apply to 
penalties. 


Argentina Has a ‘‘Sherman Law’’ 


ARGENTINA has a new trust law. The Sherman Act may 

have been the starting point from which the Argentine 
statute was developed, while pending in the Argentine Congress 
for three years, but in the processes of Argentine legislation, let 
alone in the course of translation into Spanish and back again, 
it has pretty largely disappeared. 

The Argentine statute declares any combination of capital 
tending to establish or sustain a monopoly and to permit of its 
Profitable manipulation is a misdemeanor. It goes on to define 
acts which constitute a monopoly, or tend to create a monopoly. 
In general they are acts which, “without involving any technical 
Progress or any economic progress, augment arbitrarily the 


profits of those who empioy them out of proportion to the 
capital actually employed, and acts which impede or are 
intended to impede the free commerce of other persons.” 

The impeding acts are still further defined as intentional de 
struction of commodities for the purpose of bringing about a 
rise in prices, abandonment of production in consideration of 
indemnities received through pools, etc., agreements for the 


apportionment of territory as exclusive markets in which prices. 


may be raised or prices may be fixed, creation of artificial 
scarcity in prime necessities, deliberate sales below cost 
with an intention to impede competition, agreements binding 
the purchaser not to buy from a competitor, agreements for 
maintenance of resale prices, interlocking of directors which 
might lead to a restriction of competition, and guarantees given 
by employers or employes to merchants selling merchandise to 
workmen. 

There is no provision for restraining future violations of the 
law, but only a criminal penalty. For a first offense the pun- 
ishment may be a fine or imprisonment. For a second offense 
both fine and imprisonment are to be imposed. If the offender 
is a corporation all of the officers who had anything to do with 
the objectionable transactions are to be held personally 
responsible. 

The educational system of Argentina is to benefit from en- 
forcement of Argentina’s anti-trust statute. The proceeds of 
all fines collected are to go for public education. 


To Branch or Not to Branch 


RANCH BANKING bids fair to become a popular subject 
for difference of opinion. There is now before the Supreme 
Court a case in which the state of Missouri has undertaken, in 
connection with branch banking, to tell a national bank what 
it may and may not do under its national charter. The De 
partment of Justice has appeared in the court to contest any 
such right on the part of a state. Eighteen states have ranged 
themselves in court with Missouri. 

After obtaining the opinion of the Department of Justice the 
Comptroller of the Currency has recently issued regulations to 
national banks, telling them that they cannot in any case open 
branches outside their own cities and that branches cannot 
undertake any business except matters of a routine character. 

While the banking fraternity was mulling over these regula 
tions, the Federal Reserve Board tackled the question from 
another angle, announcing that it was not unanimous in it: 
decision, but that it had a majority and minority party within 
itself. 

The majority held that after February 1 the board would 
refuse to admit to membership in the reserve system a state 
bank which had branches outside of its own community. The 
point of view which led to this conclusion was that, as members 
of the system should be on approximate terms of equality and 
national banks cannot have branches outside of their commu- 
nities, state banks desiring to come into the reserve system 
should stay inside of their communities. 

A minority of the members of the Reserve Board think such 
a position is erroneous, in that the Reserve Board should not 
attempt to tell a state bank that, when it enters the reserve 
system, it cannot exercise rights which were conferred upon it 
by its state. 


Devolution 


A ROLL OF WIRE and a sheep dog constitute the equipment 
i ° 8 ° 
and staff to which British farmers will be reduced, they 
recently told the Prime Minister, unless something happens to 
improve their conditions as cultivators of the soil. 

This phrase means that lands will be diverted from tilled 
crops to grass, farm laborers discharged, and each farm be made 
a “ranch,” raising sheep or other livestock. 
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Germany at the Crossroads 


(Paris, November 2, 1923.) 
HE RESPONSIBILITY for 
the crime of the inflation of 
the German mark—a crime for it has 

laid a great people prostrate—will no doubt 
prove a matter of controversy for years to 
come. There will probably always be two 
views as to how far the German Government 
and the German people—either or both—were 
merely and unavoidably the victims of cir- 
cumstances following the armistice and of the 
terms of the Peace Treaty, or, on the other 
hand, how far they were deliberately and di- 
rectly responsible themselves. The fact re- 
mains that, wherever the responsibility may 
lie and whatever the true causes may have 
been, the German Government, from the time 
of the armistice and especially since the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, abandoned its time-hon- 
ored réle of benevolent paternalism. Particu- 
larly since last January, its career has been 
conspicuously that of The Rake’s Progress. 

The situation was bad enough at the begin- 

ning of the year, when the revenue was only 
some 25 per cent of the expenditures. But even 
this condition is not comparable with that at 
the end of August, when the revenue was 
only seven-tenths of 1 per cent of the ex- 
penditures. Last January the gold reserve 
was about the same as it was in 1913; it is 
now only about one-half as much. Appar- 
ently in 1913 the gold reserve was about 40 
per cent of the par value of the note circu- 
lation. It is now only some astronomical 
fraction of the par value of the note circu- 
lation—something like one ten-millionth! 


The Diminishing Tax Yield 
HINGS have gone beyond the dreams of 


fantasy. In the last weeks of August the 
service of the funded debt for interest, over 


a ten-day period, amounted roughly in foreign - 


exchange values to one gold dollar. The 
yield for some of the principal taxes, includ- 
ing that on beer and coal, in August— 
amounting to millions in normal times—is 
asserted to have yielded less than 90 gold dol- 
lars. There has never been 

anything like it in history. 

The _ Rake’s 

Progress and 

the Career of 

the Prodigal 

Son were fu- 

tile and child- 

ish efforts in 





Kolonialwaret the squander- 
ing of patri- 
re mony when 











Comedy and Tragedy of the Mark 


By BASIL MILES 


American Administrative Commissioner, 
International Chamber of Commerce. 


Illustrated by Charles Dunn 


compared with the achievements of the Ger- 
man Government. History alone must make 
the final decision as to whether the German 
leaders were right in adopting the policy of 
passive resistance. It is sufficiently evident, 
however, that in backing this policy the Gov- 
ernment of Germany obviously faced the 
prospect of financial suicide, and: trusted to 
the average German to subscribe the funds 
for the expenses of the intervening dance of 
death. 


Merchants Still Buy With Gold 


‘THE RESULTS are now sufficiently plain 
and press with terrible force on a country 
today which is still potentially rich and power- 
ful. In fact, few other countries, if any, could 
have stood the strain. For example, during 
the very period when the German Govern- 
ment finally committed itself to irrevocable 
and incurable inflation, namely, the first six 
months of 1923, official reports show that 
German merchants were able to make gold 
purchases of goods in the United States ex- 
ceeding 143,000,000 dollars! There was 
nothing iniquitous about these purchases. On 
the contrary, they were no doubt necessary 
for the maintenance of German industries at 
home and consisted in large part in securing 
shipments of copper and cotton. The point 
is that, despite the staggering strain to which 
the German economic fabric has been sub- 
jected since the armistice—concerning which 
there can be no reasonable question whatever 
—Germany was still able to figure as Ameri- 
ca’s third greatest customer. Despite all the 
adverse conditions which have been so patent, 
Germany still possessed purchasing powers 
which ranked her people third only after 
Great Britain and Canada, among the great 
countries which buy from the United States, 
and ahead of France, Italy, Spain. Japan and 
others. 


Incomes Won’t Buy Morning Paper 


\| ATURALLY, this point cannot be pressed 
+* too far. On the other hand, it is really 
indicative of the recuperative and creative 
powers which exist practically everywhere 
among the peoples of Europe, and nowhere so 
conspicuously as in Germany. It is true that 
the German Government is bankrupt. More- 
over, the depreciation of the mark has 
submerged whole 
classes of the Ger- 
man people. A 
small land - owner 
who retired’ ten 
years ago from ac- 
tive business, leased 
his farms for twenty 
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years at aé_e rate 
which he expected 
would keep him in 
moderate luxury for 
the rest of his life— 
50,000 marks (about 
12,000 dollars) a 


year. Today, his entire income 
will not purchase a newspaper on 
the streets of Berlin, because on 
October 1 a newspaper cost 4,000,000 
or 500,000 dollars at pre-war exchange values! 
He has gone under and disappeared. Instances 
of this kind have been cited so frequently that 
they are a byword. The class of people who 
lived on fixed incomes has gone down—no- 
body knows quite where. Yet relatively few 
complaints from Germany have been heard, 
and few, if any, have attracted the charity of 
people and governments in other countries, 
No doubt in France a similar class of pedple 
has lost from one-half to two-thirds the value 
of their capital through depreciation, but dur- 
ing the last four years in Germany they have 
been gradually and completely impoverished, 
But Germany has been like the sand where 
the depression of every footprint leaves a 
higher ridge around it. While some have gone 
down to the bottom of the footprint, others 
have risen to the top of the ridge around it. 
By some economic readjustment which is 
still hard to trace in detail, the economic 
fabric of society has proceeded, changed, but 
is still effective. In one sphere, certain classes 
of business men, in spite of adverse condi- 
tions, have been especially favored. It is 
freely stated and generally admitted that in- 
dustry and trade until recently have been very 
lightly taxed in comparison with wage and 
salary earners, and furthermore, that the for- 
mer have had the advantage of unlimited 
Reichsbank credits at nominal rates. 


Gamblers Pyramid Fortunes 


USINESS men having access to the credit 

supply of the Reichsbank were in a posi- 
tion to use this credit, if they felt so inclined, 
for speculation in foreign exchange with prac- 
tically no interference from the government, 
Furthermore, their taxes were in paper marks. 
If they chose to gamble by borrowing marks 
and then buying foreign exchange in the m- 
terval, they could pay their taxes six months 
later in paper marks for a song, which, if 
pyramided over the post-armistice period, 
might well result in the amassing of large 
reservoirs of new capital. 

Whether there is anything in this sugges- 
tion or not, the situation today is interesting. 
Before the war, one of the great handicaps 
to German commercial expansion, both at 
home and more especially abroad, was lack of 
capital. It used to be said that Germany 
was a great and powerful country, not only 
in a military but also in an industrial sense, 
but that the great defect and handicap was 
a lack of free surplus capital. Since the wat, 
the investment of German capital abr 
has been a constant source of anxiety and 
bepuzzlement on the part of the Allies. 
Estimates of the amount of German profits 
made in the sale of paper marks abroad have 
been made in figures ranging from 500 mil- 
lion to two billion gold dollars. 


Credit Operators Make Millions 


FAVEN the minimum estimate is high and § 
a 


represents a direct and immediate profit 
of enormous sums for ready investment. 0 
estimate, on the other hand, has been, not 
probably can be, made of similar profits 
credit operations within Germany itself. 
it is true, and the authority is excellent, that 
German business has had free access to enor 
mous credits with the Reichsbank, the spec 


tacular expansion of the interests of persons 
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Stinnes can be understood at least 
om A certain flight from the mark was 
ynavoidable. The question is whether, through 

operations and the credit assistance 
of the banks at home, the fall of the mark 
has not been used for quick profits on an 
enormous scale, releasing new funds for in- 
yestment abroad, which, before the war, Ger- 
many was supposed to lack. 

Statistics are valuable and often illumi- 
nating, but they are never conclusive unless 
they are complete. Nevertheless, a few facts 
emerge which appear capable of general ac- 
ceptance. It is generally admitted and suffi- 
ciently obvious that a certain class of owners 
and managers of German industry have made 
fortunes, whether these are all mere paper 

ts remains to be seen. It would seem 
that this applies not only merely to indus- 
try but also in many cases to finance and 
trade generally. It is further evident that 
while some classes of Germans have been 
impoverished and even submerged, there is 
a new class of profiteers and middlemen 
which has made great profits and is well-to-do. 


Workmen Getting Living Wage 


[? IS admittedly true that the condition of 
the workman has been less favorable than 
before the war, but he has had a living wage 
and rents have been so controlled by law that 
they have become practically nominal and 
form an insignificant item of his budget. 
Finally throughout the period since the ar- 
mistice, the farmer in general has done well 
and is now reported to be prosperous. This 
year his crops, in some lines of production, 
appear to be the best for fifteen years or 
more. People must eat, and until now the 
farmer has been able to market his produce 
at a price relatively favorable to what he 
can purchase with the proceeds, especially 
when it has come to the payment of rent 
and mortgages. To put it mildly, it is there- 
fore evident that a large section of 
the people has achieved reasonable 
living conditions. The other side of 
the picture is one of penury and 
hardships, extending to absolute des- 
titution in many sections of the 
middle classes, including especially 
persons living on fixed incomes, and 
those in the trained professions— 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, professors. 
The amazing thing is that every- 
day life, especially since the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, has been able to 
proceed at all. But the human being 
is tenacious of his habits and daily 
routine. As the mark declined, prices 
were readjusted to meet the spread. 
As prices were readjusted, the 
workers and all receiving sal- 
ariés or wages, demanded a 
corresponding increase in pay. 
At first this was done once a 
month. A year ago, as the 
mark fluctuations became 
more violent, a readjustment 
was made as often as every ten 
days. In September of this year, 
when the mark depreciation had 
become fantas- 
ic, a readjust- 
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ment in many cases was made daily. 
The readjustment proved less difficult 
than might be imagined. Gradually hark- 
ing back to gold mark values, 
the people adopted the prac- 
tice of using a multiplier. For 
example, in hotels the man- 
agement figured out the 
price of rooms and meals, 
etc., in gold values, and 
then applied a multiplier 
which represented approxi- 
mately the gold exchange 
value of the mark for 
the previous day. At the 

end of September this 
multiplier was something 
like one to 30,000,000. The 
same practice was soon fol- 
lowed in retail stores and 
shops. It was equally ap- 
plicable in railway dining cars. 
The mathematics involved has 
often proved embarrassing for 
ordinary shopkeepers and govern- 
ment employes, who have been 
unaccustomed to figure in millions 
and trillions. Nevertheless, they 
have learned to handle 500 million 
and billion mark notes and figure 
the correct change. Dealing in 
foreign exchange became an almost 


universal habit. Exchange offices 
are on almost every corner 

in the large cities. A better 

rate can usually be 4 hd 


procured at the 

bank, but the de- 
tent that the 
small offices 


mand is so insis- 

do a thriving busi- 
ness. Apparently 
when the average 
German gets enough marks, he 
goes and buys dollars or pounds 
sterling, or some stable high 
exchange currency, which he 
again turns back into marks— 
as yet almost invariably at a profit— 
when he has to make payments. 
One way or another, in spite of the 
pressing anxiety of life from day 
to day, and forebodings as to what 
tomorrow may bring, German in- 
dustry, thrift and intelligence 
have surmounted the pressure 
of incalculable difficulties. At 
RK the end of September the 
streets were thronged as usual 
with well-to-do-looking people, shops 
were open and taxicabs circulated 
freely in spite of the fares being 
raised practically to gold 
levels. In other words, the 
surface life of the average 
town was not changed to 

any notable degree 
The chief and fundamental 
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danger is that today un- 
occupied Germany must 
face the possible break- 
down of its entire eco- 
nomic system as a result of — 
unemployment — hitherto 
practically non-existent—among 
its 8 or 9 million workmen and 
artisans. The collapse of pas- 
sive resistance has seen a rapid and 
highly painful reversion to gold values, not 
only in prices and in the cost of living, but 
also in wages. It is not difficult to imagine 
conditions when unemployment shali become 
so serious that masses of unemployed, un- 
derfed and inadequately clothed, will break 
down the police authority of the state and 
create chaos. Estimates have been made 
predicting that by November there will be in 
unoccupied Germany 3 or 4 million absolutely 
unemployed—that is, nearly every other man 
out of a job and on the street. If that occurs, 
however extreme it may sound, the conse- 
quences cannot be accurately foreseen. 


Public Utilities Are Functioning 


N THE meanwhile, the railroads are in ex- 

cellent condition and compare well with 
those in any country. The telegraph and tele- 
phone systems are functioning admirably. The 
occupation of the Rhine provinces, and finally 
of the Ruhr, stimulated water-power devel- 
opment to a notable degree, especially in 
Bavaria, and has given rise to what, on a 
large scale, is practically a new industry in 
the brown coal districts, where work is re- 
ported to be proceeding on a 24-hour basis. 
In a purely material sense, the German in- 
dustrial establishment, as regards transpor- 
tation and production, is unquestionably in a 
better state than it was in 1913. Indeed, it 
is very likely that with the diminished mar- 
kets available, Germany may, for a time, 
prove overdeveloped. Moreover, the pre- 
war increase in population, from the last re- 
ports available, appears to continue. How to 
take care of this gigantic industrial plant, 
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with its admirable factories, canals, mines, 
rivers, railways, and well-run cities and towns 
and growing population, is a staggering prob- 
lem. It must be remembered, however, that 
except for what Germany owes the Allies, the 
country today—if the figures for the service 
on account of interest on the funded debt 
mentioned above are anywhere near accurate 
—has no burdensome internal debt. Instead 
of an ignorant peasantry, as in Russia, where 
more than 80 per cent were illiterate, Ger- 
many is a country where education is practi- 
cally universal and where the farmer, who 
still constitutes a large part of the popula- 
tion, is well-to-do, if not actually prosperous 
and thriving. The German farmer is hard- 
working and thrifty and the fallen mark has 
paid off many mortgages. 

In short, the situation is one where statis- 
tics are far from conclusive. The funda- 
mentals of the situation are still those of the 
human equation. The basic problem is that 
of unemployment. There are some who be- 
lieve that with import restrictions—many of 
which are now actually in effect, excluding 
unnecessary articles—the industrial machine 
may stagger along on its home market with- 
out any export trade at all. In this sense, the 
problem is not one of prosperity, but merely 
the difference, in a time of crisis, between 
a somewhat feeble survival and total collapse. 


Underlying Strengths Remain 


T WOULD nevertheless seem incontestable 
that Germany is far from having exhausted 

its potential wealth and recuperative powers. 
Even the political problems, which inevitably 
bear on the economic situation, still seem 
insufficiently defined to produce a definite 
issue. It may be that the gulf between those 
who have and those who have not in Ger- 
many is so wide it will require the shedding 
of much blood to bridge it. There are those 
in Germany who want a house-cleaning on 
Mussolini lines, under the existing republican 
constitution. There are others, especially in 
Bavaria, who want a similar house-cleaning 
but on monarchical lines, substituting a Ba- 
varian for a Prussian royal family. There 
are militarists who want to repudiate the 
Treaty of Versailles—on the ground that it 
has been violated by the French occupation 
of the Ruhr—and abide by the result. These 
men are prepared to go to war with France, 
and believe they can win—with rifles, ma- 
chine-guns, light artillery, airplanes, gas, etc. 
—in the open warfare of maneuver which 
would result. There are Communists who de- 
sire an out-and-out social upheaval and are 
awaiting their opportunity. These are only 
some of the conflicting elements. Neverthe- 
less, the net result is that 
authority still prevails 








and that it is still within the range of 
possibility for a strong hand to tide over the 
present crisis. 

Any of the European problems of today 
could probably be understood if ail the facts 
could be marshalled together and weighed and 
measured in their just proportions.. The trou- 
ble is that all the facts are never available. 
Moreover, when a large body of evidence is 
finally collated and arrayed in series, there 
are still the imponderable factors beyond, 
whose effect is almost always surprising and 
generally incalculable in exact terms. 


All Recreations Well Patronized 


\/OT TO mention others—and there are 

many—there are two interesting factors 
exerting an influence in Germany today. Just 
as the French labor under an inferiority com- 
plex as regards the Germans, so many Ger- 
mans labor under a poverty complex as regards 
themselves. It is painful to talk to an aver- 
age German nowadays, because he is usually 
so overwhelmed by the bewildering turmoil 
resulting from the currency inflation. He 
sees values disappear over night. He be- 
comes a speculator on the future of the mark. 
He spends paper profits recklessly in a panic 
lest they disappear entirely next week. In 
spite of this, some people have made a great 
deal of money. Berlin theaters still flourish, 
football games and athletic sports where ‘en- 
trance fees are charged are still well at- 
tended, race meetings continue, and the Ber- 
lin automobile exposition the first week in 
October was thronged. Moreover, people are 
still able to travel at the new railway rates, 
which are ten to twenty times greater, in 
actual gold value, than a year ago. To illus- 
trate this by a concrete instance, the railway 
fare from Berlin to Munich, with sleeping car, 
was, a year ago, 1,020 marks, or about 75 
cents, at 1,400 marks to the dollar. On 
October, 1923, it was 
'3,132,000,000 marks, or 
about 17 dollars, at 
175,000,000 marks to 
the dollar, the exchange 
rate paid in Berlin at 
that time. 

A second interesting 
factor is the condi- 
tion of the Ger- 
man universities. 
Certainly in Ber- 
lin, and apparently 
in other universi- 
ties, the matricu- 
lations are greater 
than before the 
war. This is some- 
what staggering 
when it was re- 































called that the class from which 
sity students were drawn is that which suf. 
fered most heavily from inflation. Jt is 
true that many students are now living jp 
abject poverty, underfed, underclothed, and 
in rooms which often are never heated, even 
from December to March. There are appar. 
ently about 120,000 of these young men jp 
Germany today. It is asserted that almost 
70,000 of them eat at student’s messes—q 
living ration, but no more—organized under 
the new conditions for that purpose. This 
in itself indicates the story. The desire for 
knowledge which, in the past, made Ge 

one of the most literate countries in the 
world, still persists among the German people, 
But this desire has taken new directions. 
For the first time a distinctive place is said 
to be given to the faculties of economics and 
political economy. Moreover, it is stated 
that today half the students in German upi- 
versities are working their way through col- 
lege. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
before the war such a thing would have been 
regarded with apprehension. Someone has 
said that the German university student to- 
day is concerned with “stronger convictions 
and weaker beer.” Whether that be a fact 
or not, there seems to be ample evidence that 
the German student now goes to the univer. 
sity with a more serious purpose than was 
ever the case before the war. Regardless 
of the poverty and hardships of his physical 
environment, which seem incontestable, the 
net result must inevitably prove stimulating 
for the rising generation. 


All Still Highly Organized 


NOUPLED with these circumstances, it is 
not surprising to find that the students 
themselves have organized an association called 
“The Economic Self-Help Organization of the 
Students of Germany,” which now has 43 
branches all over the country. It is under- 
stood that this association not only has the 
support of business men and bankers but 
also of the government. This support takes 
form not only in direct contributions, but 
also in an organized effort, typical of German 
development, to connect the student with 
vacation employment. 

Nevertheless, the chief factor in the im 
mediate problem is that of unemploy- 
ment. It is easy to conceive that even 
so highly organized a system of indus- 
trial and agricultural society as that 
which exists in Germany today can be 
undermined, disrupted and even finally 
wrecked if large masses of unemployed 
defy and finally overthrow the police au- 
thority of the state. But despite the cen 
ters of communistic unrest in Saxony, 
Thuringia, and even in the Ruhr, the 
German people, as a whole, by tradition 
and by inclination, have acquired a trait 
ing and respect for authority and for the 
rights of private property. 

Although the German Govert- 
ment is bankrupt, German for 
eign markets restricted of 
eliminated, German production 
impaired to a serious and danger 
ous extent, the standard of living 
among too large a proportion of 
the population reduced, and_ busi: 
ness become speculative to a de 
gree almost beyond belief, 
the potential strength of 
country is great if the Germans 
themselves will face the facts, 
ind, to use a homely phrase, “rake 

their own chestnuts out of the fire” i 
of expecting other people to do it. They 
are at the crossroads and must 
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A Distinct Step in Progress 


merce shared in_ the 
initiation of the joint com- 
mittees which have comprised 


T= Department of Com- 


By HERBERT HOOVER 


Secretary of Commerce 


has not at al times been equal 
to the requirements it has been 
called on to meet with the grow- 
ing complexities of our economic 





this transportation conference 
under the Chamber of Com- 
merce. These committees, com- 
prising the representatives _of 
the _ transportation facilities, 
shippers of goods, labor and the 
farmers, represent more fully 
than any conference hitherto 
that part of the community 
which is primarily interested. 
They represent a direct step to 
secure constructive cooperation 
of the forces outside of the 
Government. The government 
departments have indeed coop- 
erated with these committees in 
the development of their re- 
search and conclusions, and I 
feel sure that these conclusions 
are a contribution to the con- 
structive development of our 
transportation. 

The divergent interests in 





N SUMMARY form below, Mr. Helm gives the 

findings of the committees which laid the founda- 
tions on which the forthcoming Transportation Con- 
ference will build. A report with recommendations 
has been prepared by each of these six committees: 


Governmental Relations to Railroad Transportation 

Railroad Consolidation 

Readjustment of Relative Freight Rates Schedules 

Relation of Highways and Motor Transport to Other 
Transportation Agencies. 


Development of Waterways and Coordination of Rail and 
Waterway Service 


Taxation of Transportation Agencies 


To readers who wish further information on the work 
already done, “The Nation’s Business” will be glad to send in 
pamphlet form the reports of any or all of these committees. 


life. Moreover, the weight of 
legislative action is borne un- 
equally by different railway sys- 
tems, rates have drawn un- 
qually on different sections of 
the community and on different 
commodities. 

The conclusions of these com- 
mittees—that private operation 
of the railways is essential; that 
consolidation of the railroads is 
the first requisite for a well- 
developed and advanced trans- 
portation system; that there 
should be cooperation of these 
systems with motor transport 
for short hauls and relief of 
railway terminals; that there 
should be wider use of the wa- 
terways and their better coor- 
dination with the railways; that 
the rate structure seriously de- 
mands reconstruction—are il 








our economic system may not 

be able to agree upon all is- 

sues, but the primary consideration of 
progress is to secure agreement on as large 
an area of subjects as is possible and then 
agree to disagree on other matters until solu- 
tion can be found. This has been the spirit 
of these committees and the discovery of 
large areas of common agreement is a distinct 


contribution to the problems we must meet. 

The individual American railroad, like the 
individual American business, has reached 
an efficiency unequaled elsewhere in the world; 
but the collective efficiency of the American 
railroads in their many relations like the 
collective efficiency of American business 


of them areas of agreement but 

few would have expected these 
diverse sections of tht community to have 
found common ground. The studies now 
published are, therefore, of great informa- 
tive value and point the way to many im- 
provements in our transportation system. 
They are worthy of thorough consideration, 
and they mark a distinct step in progress. 


The Marching Orders for Transportation 


Conference Committee Findings Summarized by William Pickett Helm 


ARLY in 1923 the chief railroads of the 

country, sensing the great volume of 

business just ahead, took stock of their 
facilities, measured as best they could the 
mountain of freight they would be called on 
to move, and agreed that there was one way, 
and only one way, by which the job could be 
done. 

“We've got to get together with the pub- 
lic. We’ve got to have a more sympathetic 
understanding of what the public expects, and 
the public must be better educated as to our 
problems and difficulties.” 

That was the only way out as the carriers 
saw it. Cooperation; real cooperation and not 
simply lipwork and resolutions; cooperation 
to the nth degree. 

_And get together with the public the car- 
ners did. This is not the time or place to re- 
late the details; a single citation tells results. 

In seven months Class 1 railroads hauled an 
average of more than 1,000,000 loaded cars 
of freight weekly. Only five times before in 

history of American railroading had the 
carriers touched the 1,000,000-car mark. 

This result of cooperation, realized through 
forethought for tomorrow, came as a daz- 
zling revelation. Forethought for tomorrow— 
that was the new thing, the big thing, the 
great adventure that had carried the adven- 
turers nearer the rainbow’s end. 

And in a larger sense forethought for to- 
morrow is the mainspring of all the activities 
of the Transportation Conference whose scope 
of sympathetic and helpful endeavor has been 
outlined in previous issues of THE NATION’S 


Business. Where the railroads but yesterday 
thought only of tomorrow, the Conference is 
thinking also of the day after tomorrow, of 
next week, of next month, next year, a dec- 
ade hence. With clear and level eyes, its 
vision gropes the future, illuminating the ob- 
scurities with light from the lamp of expe- 
rience. 

For months past, specialists have sought 
out the facts. For months past, the six com- 
mittees of the Conference have marshaled 
and reviewed those facts. A hundred or more 
leaders in the great fields of American en- 
deavor, grouped into these committees, have 
sat down in common council to weigh the 
known facts, consider the probabilities and 
outline the needs of American enterprise. 


Our Future Transportation Needs 


A ND, IN doing all this, to draw an accu- 

rate picture of our transportation re- 
quirements in the coming days during the 
span of the next ten years; to show our 
progressive needs, year by year, and to in- 
dicate how they may best be met. 

What do the committees of the Transpor- 
tation Conference see ahead? 

To begin, they see ahead a period wherein 
new high records of transportation movement 
will rise, one after another, like great peaks in 
a mountain range, each loftier than the one 
before. That is the outstanding thing that 
first appears. The nation’s business grows 
apace, its volume grows, its transportation 
facilities, too, must grow. Otherwise, Ameri- 
can enterprise is to be cramped like the foot 





of the Chinese maiden of old, bound and 
bandaged, dwarfed to her tiny shoe. 

How great will be the growth? 

The Conference’s Committee on Govern- 
mental Relations to Transportation says the 
indications are that a decade hence our trans- 
portation system, which now is extending it- 
self to handle present business, will be called 
on to handle increased business of about the 
following proportions: 

Volume of freight, one-third more. 

Passenger traffic, one-fourth more. 

With present facilities, it simply can’t be 
done. More cars, more locomotives, more 
trackage, obviously, will be the prime needs 
of that day. How much more? The com- 
mittee estimates: 

Additional trackage, 38,350 miles. 

Additional locomotives, 13,200. 

Additional freight cars, 725,000. 

Additional passenger cars, 12,300. 

All of which, it will be noted, are additional 
to present plant. Today’s facilities must be 
maintained in fair repair and condition—in it- 
self a task worthy any set of “best minds”— 
and the facilities set forth above must be 
added to them. And all of which, as everyone 
knows, will cost money. 

Much money. Here 
estimate as to how much: 


is the committee’s 


ROR ios i + ékidea cides cakes $5,339,874,000 
Esegoweet 6c ks bs vote ee 2,533,103,000 
Total. Wy issceask sic te $7,872,977 ,006 


Under the first heading, the committee has 
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placed all new facilities including locomotives, 
cars, tracks, buildings, bridges and other 
structures, additional ties laid in existing 
tracks, new air brakes for equipment not so 
equipped now, and similar facilities. 

Under the heading of improvements, the 
committee reckons the total cost of such 
necessary practices as the substitution of su- 
perior parts for inferior parts retired, strength- 
ening of bridges by substitution of heavier 
members, etc. 

The total runs almost to 40 per cent of the 
present estimated valuation of the entire rail- 
road plant in the United States. But even 
this staggering sum does not represent the 
full capital investment which probably will 
be either required or deemed desirable. One 
reads in the committee’s report that the 
$7,872,977,000 will provide: 

“. . . only for the additional facilities and 
equipment that will be needed to enable the 
railroads to handle the probable increase in 
business. 

“Tt will be necessary in addition to secure 
the funds required for the elimination of 
grade crossings, the installation of automatic 
brake control or other similar improvements 
which, while rendering the service safer and 
better, do not enable the railroads to handle 
increased traffic.” 

Where is the money coming from and how 
should it be provided? 


From Where Will the Money Come? 


S THE committed points out, there are 

two ways of supplying the new capital, 
one through government financing and the 
other through the investment of private 
capital. 

“The second way is altogether the better,” 
the committee says, in effect. And the money, 
it adds, should come from the American peo- 
ple generally, from “individuals, savings 
banks and insurance companies.” 

“In the public interest,’ the committee 
finds, “these investors should represent the 
American people generally and not a limited 
number of wealthy individuals and financially 
powerful institutions.” 

And then we hark back to the get-together 
policy. 

“Therefore,” says the committee, “the im- 
mediate aim of railroad regulation should be 
the restoration and maintenance of public 
confidence in the railroads and other carriers 
as objects of widespread private investment. 

“This confidence can follow only upon 2 
wise legislative policy concerning transporta- 
tion and the wise administration of regulatory 
laws by the federal and state commissions.” 

That is where the public gets on and gets 
off. If the public would be served as it 
should be served a decade hence, it must 
make it possible for the railroads and other 
transportation agencies to serve it. And the 
basis of such service is confidence. 

How, well, for instance, does the average 
business man consider himself served by a 
secretary in whom he lacks confidence? 
Think it out and apply the answer to the 
transportation system. 

“The interests involved,” the committee 
continues, “are those of the shippers and pas- 
sengers who use the railroads, of the investors 
who put their money into the business, and 
of the employes whose welfare depends in 
large measure upon the ability of the rail- 
roads to provide them fair wages and work- 
ing conditions.” 

Except for a few hundreds of the lame, the 
halt and the blind, that just about takes in all 
of us. 

That is about the way the situation shapes 
up from the physical aspect. With a mini- 


mum average annual investment of about 
$787,000,000 the transportation machinery can 
be maintained in service-shape. 

But there are other factors than the 
physical, other equations than financing, to 
be considered. How far would we go, for 
instance, if we invested in the carriers 
every dollar needed to bring them into 
prime condition and then smothered them 
under oppressive regulation; or taxed them 
to death; or fixed rates under which they 
could not live? 

Not far, of course. Maybe we have been 
doing some of those things in the years past— 
the committee doesn’t touch upon that—may- 
be we’ve been trying to get up speed with the 
brakes on. If we have, that’s that and to- 
morrow’s another day. The big thing is not 
to do it tomorrow. 


Less Laws, Not More 


A ONE of the ways not to do it is to 
ease up a bit on eternal legislation. 

“Railroad regulation in the United States,” 
the committee finds, “should follow the prin- 
ciple of protecting the public interest and 
preserving the advantages of competition un- 
der fair conditions, at the same time seeking 
to give a fair return to capital and fair wages 
to employes. 

“The existing federal statutes need not and 
ought not injuriously to restrict initiative or 
interfere with effective railroad management; 
the regulation under such statutes may at 
times limit too greatly the freedom of rail- 
road management, but the remedy in such in- 
stances should be found in appeal to the ad- 
ministrative bodies charged with the enforce- 
ment of the statutes rather than in effort to 
have the statutes amended.” 

The italics are not the committee’s, but 
ours. They would seem to indicate that last 
night was a good time to quit lawing against 
the railroads and that today and tomorrow 
might be devoted profitably to seeing how 
the present laws work out without plastering 
them once more with batches of amendments 
and changes. 

That, too, appears to be the committee’s 
feeling. In its report we read: 

“Congress should be urged to make no 
change in any important provision of the 
Transportation Act until it has had a fair 
trial, which it has not yet had.” 

What about Labor? someone asks. Labor, 
it will be remembered, has been in the spot- 
light much of the time and near it all the time. 
And the Transportation Act has something 
very definite to say about Labor—the Rail- 
road Labor Board, and so on. 

The committee has heard that obvious 
question and replies specifically: 

“There should be no change in the 
labor provision of the Transportation Act 
unless some plan should be evolved which, 
in the public interest, should be recog- 
nized as clearly superior to the plan now in 
force.” 


Not Only the Railroads Approve 


UCH are the mature conclusions, not of 
‘J the railroads’ officials but of the sizeable 
group of representative business men, includ- 
ing some of the chief shippers of the coun- 
try who have been studying our transporta- 
tion outlook in the new get-together spirit 
during the past few months. They touch 
mainly upon the carriers’ coming financial 
needs and governmental relations. But there 
are other phases of the transportation situa- 
tion of tomorrow whose shadows already are 
within our vision. 
consolidation. 

Would it be in the public interest for the 


Consider, for instance, 


country to consolidate into a relatively smajj 
number of competitive groups? 
Should they be compelled to consolidate? 
What benefits, if amy, would accrue? 
Under what circumstances should consolj. 
dation be effected? 
“Railroads can be consolidated without jn. 
justice to the owners of either the strong or 
the weak roads and without injustice to the 


public if the roads are brought together ong _ 


fair basis of value and after due considera. 
tion of earning capacity, property values, and 
the special conditions surrounding individual 
properties,” the Committee finds. But— 

“A fair opportunity should be given the 
carriers before Congress considers i 
railroad consolidation compulsory. Compul- 
sory consolidation is such an intricate and in- 
volved proposition that it might hinder, rather 
than promote, consolidations.” 

Advantages to the public, the committee 
holds, that might be expected “from a further 
systematic grouping of the railroads are those 
which have, in large part, been obtained by 
many of the existing systems.” These advan- 
tages include: 

Development of more uniformly strong and 
stable railroad systems. 

Simplified and improved rate regulation, 

A measure of economy in construction, 
maintenance and operation. 

Improved car service. 

Preservation of competition. 


The Public and Consolidation 
HE COMMITTEE finds that the Trans- 


portation Act protects the public interest ~ 
Preferably, the — 


with respect to consolidation. 
proposed consolidated companies should be 
chartered by the Federal Government; but 
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1,600 railroad companies throughout the f 


consolidation should not be made to wait ~ 


upon the enactment of federal incorporation 


legislation, “either compulsory or permissive.” 


What about rates? 

“Viewed as a whole, railroad rates in the 
United States are not unreasonably high, either 
as compared with pre-war rates in relation to 
general price levels or as compared with for- 
eign rates,” the Committee on Readjustment 
of Relative Freight Rate Schedules finds. 
“The present problem is one of a better ad- 
justment of relative rates—not a general te 
duction of all rates.” 

There is no rule of thumb by which freight 
rates may be worked out, a condition of which 
the committee takes cognizance. The present 
rate structure manifestly has neither been or 
ganized on a scientific basis nor systematically 
revised to eliminate disparities. 

“The great economic changes incident to 
and resulting from the war have created addi- 
tional disparities resulting from horizontal 
rate changes, from the dislocation of rela 
tive price levels and from increases in labor 
costs and terminal expenses which have bome 
with a greater weight on some classes of 


traffic than on others,” the committee asserts. jj 


“This situation renders a readjustment of 


relative freight rates of great immediate im- } 


portance.” 





We find, for instance, that rates gener | 


ally on less-than-carload freight and light | 
and-bulky traffic are such that the rail q 
roads get relatively low return on this business 


as compared with heavy loading articles. 
That, the committee believes, should be a 
tended to. 

Also, that the class rates are woefully off 
key. They betray a “complete lack of unifor 
mity between classes, products or regions, & 
cept in certain limited areas.” Ano 
for fixing. 


And, again, certain commodity rates might . 
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There is a deeper significance than at first 
appears in the general disposition to use 
the name Packard as a synonym for all 
that is fine in motor cars—especially to 
‘describe the quality range from the low 
to the high. 


When people say, “from the——to the 
Packard,” as they constantly do, they 
simply express an unquestioning accept- 
ance of the Packard as the highest 
possible standard. 


Such tribute means more than anything 
we could say of the Packard; morethan any 
mechanical description or detailed ac- 
count of Packard manufacturing processes. 


Everyone who owns a Packard is not 
only certain of having made the wisest 
possible motor car investment, but de- 
rives sub-consciously, a subtle satisfac- 
tion from the fact that his car is recog- 
nized and known as the final measure of 
motoring excellence and social distinction. 


Shown above 1s the Seven-Passenger Single-Six Touring Car, Single-Six furnished in eleven 
popular body types, open and enclosed. Makers also of the famous Packard Straight-Eight. 
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properly be increased, if we are to iron out 
our uneven rate structure. 

Aha! There’s the joker! you say. Read- 
justment is another word for raising the rates! 

Not at all. After conceding that a read- 
justment, as to class rates, would result in a 
“measurable increase in total revenue,’ the 
report adds: 

“Such proceeds should be applied io the 
reduction of commodity rates where needful.” 

Quite a distinction. A raise in rates is a 
raise in rates. A reduction is—well, a re- 
duction. And readjustment means another 
thing altogether, embracing, perhaps, a raise 
here and a reduction there, a changing; in 
reality, a readjustment. 


Rates to Meet Competition 


URTHER, the railroads should be allowed 

to readjust their rates to meet the grow- 
ing competition of low rates through the 
Panama Canal, the committee asserts, “but 
without unjust discrimination against the in- 
termediate sections of the country.” 

A fascinating realm of study has been 
opened recently by the advent of the motor 
truck. The Committee on Relation of High- 
ways and Motor Transport to Other Trans- 
portation Agencies has gone into this phase of 
transportation possibilities painstakingiy and 
exhaustively. 

The first conclusion reached by the commit- 
tee is that: 

“The best interests of the public and the 
rail, water and motor carriers lie in cooper- 
ation between the various agencies of trans- 
portation rather than in wasteful competi- 
tion.” 

Fine! 
Where? 

Here again, specific questions are answered. 
The opportunity for greatest cooperation be- 
tween motor transport and other common car- 
riers lies, the committee asserts, in the great 
cities of the country. For instance: 

Deliver by motor truck to the store door in 
the great cities. Not only would that relieve 
congestion, but it would add a heavy percen- 
tage to the capacity of freight stations. Such 
a practice is regarded by the committee as 
“undoubtedly the greatest contribution which 
can be made to the solution of the terminal 
problem.” 

Even congestion in railroad yards can be re- 
lieved by organized motor transport which 
can with economy replace a considerable part 
of the intraterminal rail movement such as 
trap-car service, switching between local sta- 
tions and short haul shipments within the ter- 
minal area. Fleets of motor trucks equipped 
with last-word facilities such as demountable 
bodies, trailers, containers, and mechanical 
handling appliances would serve, in the com- 
mittee’s opinion, admirably as an auxiliary to 
the railroads in congested districts. 


Also, quite general. How? When? 


Truck and Bus Auxiliary 


UTSIDE the great cities of the country 

motor trucks and buses should be used to 
supplement existing railroad facilities. Both 
motor truck and freight car have their field; 
the one for the long haul, the other for the 
short haul while between there are “interme- 
diate zones in which competition is_ in- 
evitable.” 

It is not only to the public interest but to 
the interest of the carriers as well, in the 
committee’s opinion, that “the railroads be 
permitted to discontinue unprofitable service 
to which the motor is better suited, and that 
the motor abandon its efforts to handle gen- 
eral traffic over excessive distances... . Un- 
profitable steam railroad service can be suc- 
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cessfully replaced by the use of self-propelled 
railroad motor cars.” 

The motor as a common carrier should be 
placed under proper public regulation, the 
committee asserts, and such regulation, of 
traffic, of size, weight, and speed of motor ve- 
hicles should be made uniform within the 
states and between the states. 

If motor transport is to play its proper rdéle 
in the great scheme of national transportation, 
the states should provide suitable and ade- 
quate trunk highways for the traffic. 

A special subcommittee reports on the sub- 
ject of taxes paid by transportation agencies 
and particularly on the share of these taxes 
paid by the motor vehicles and other agencies 
in the maintenance of the highway system. 
The report gives some figures of general in- 
terest. 

Railroads, for instance, in 192i paid $277,- 
000,000 in taxes; and while doing this, ex- 
pended $756,000,000 on maintenance of way 
and structures. 

Electric railways paid $92,000,000 in taxes 
that year and expended $101,000,000 on main- 
tenance of way and structures. 


Motor Taxes on Earnings 


No AS to motor vehicles. While com- 
4% plete figures are not yet available as to 
the taxes paid by motor vehicle owners, these 
facts are known: 

They paid $75,000,000 in personal property 
taxes; $115,000,000 in special federal taxes; 
$147,000,000 in special taxes applied directly 
to the public highways: and, in addition, 
large sums in municipal taxes, corporation, 
and business income taxes and other taxes on 
property required for the service of motor ve- 
hicles, including taxes on garages and other 
facilities for 13,000,000 motor vehicles. 

Simplificacion of this varied taxing levy 
would seem desirable. The committee rec- 
ommends simplification. Pertinent, too, is its 
recommendation that: 

“Taxes on regulated @ommon carriers oper- 
ated for hire should bear a definite relation to 
earnings rather than to invested capital.” 

A volume—yes, a whole library—is con- 
tained in those few words. The proposal. it 
would seem, would appeal to the common 
sense of any good business man; yet it in- 
volves complete readjustment of the present 
method of taxing our transportation system. 

The committee considered also the relation 

of all transportation agencies to the highway 
building and maintenance program of he 
country. It delved into statistics and emerged 
with some interesting findings, among them be- 
ing one as to the sources of money for the 
highway program of 1921, whose total cost is 
placed at $1,071,662,031. Here is how the 
money was raised: 
Bonds Aer 
General state and local taxation .. 
Miscellaneous 
Gasoline tax and registration fees . 
Federal and forest road aid 


$417,817,208 
381,091,542 
88,919,158 
109,154,226 
76,679,897 


IE ees RE eos ethw alae $1,071,662,031 

After analysis of these figures, showing that 
$653,844,823 of the total was raised by taxa- 
tion, the committee observes: 

“Since the motor vehicle owner derives a 
special benefit from the improved highway, 
your committee believes that he should bear 
the entire expense of maintaining these roads 
in as good condition as when they were built, 
even where this involves resurfacing or re- 
construction of the same type of road. 

“In addition to a maintenance tax, highway 
transport common carriers should pay a tax 
in exchange for franchise rights comparable to 
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those which are owned by the other carriers» 

And finally this recommendation: 

“Coordination of highway construction ang 
maintenance under centralized administratiy. © 
agencies is urged to eliminate waste and ge. 
cure efficiency.” 

No survey of the present or prospectiye 
transportation situation would be com 
without reference to our inland wa 
Their possibilities for greater service haye 
been measured by the Committee on Dey, 
ment of Waterways and Coordination of Rajj 
and Water Service. 

“Unquestionably,” the report reads, “yg. 
ter transport under certain conditions jg 
cheaper and better than rail transport.” Again: 


Every Means Must Be Developed 


Ww OUR transportation needs grow. 
ing so rapidly it is of the utmost im. 
portance that every facility for cheap, safe 
reliable and convenient transportation be de. | 
veloped.” 

The committee’s conclusions include: 
“Through rail-and-water and water-and-rail 
routes and rates should be established when | 
they are in the public interest and when under | 
equitable division each transportation agency | 

can make a fair return on its investment. 

“Common-carrier rates on inland water. 
ways should be normally lower than railroad © 
rates for similar services. 

“The nation, states, municipalities and com. 
mercial organizations should seek to establish 
conditions favorable to the establishment and — 
maintenance of services on inland waterways © 
wherever such services are economically de | 
sirable and in the public interest.” 

The committee believes that the Goven- 
ment’s transportation services on the Missis- 
sippi and Warrior rivers should be operated — 
“along the lines of good commercial practice,” 
and recommends that Congress be urged to 
give the Secretary of War necessary funds © 
and authority to effect such operation. 

Without delaying the improvement of cer- 
tain important waterways, it is recommended © 
that “Congress be petitioned to authorize and 
direct the Corps of Engineers to consider | 
the waterways of the country as a whole in 
their relation to other transportation ager 
cies, and with all due promptness to recom- 
mend a definite development plan for future 
guidance in economic waterway development, 
the plan to include, among other things, such 
reasonable schedule of priorities in execution | 
of projects as will, in fact, bring to com | 
pletion in the shortest practicable time the 
most promising and useful projects, witha 
view to the creation of a unified, balanced m 
tional system of rail and water transportation.” 


Where Water Comes In 


ATER transportation ‘has three réles: | 
(a) Where it is cheaper, better # 7 
more convenient. 

(b) Where water transportation is needed © 
to eliminate danger of a shortage of mail 
transportation. 4 

(c) Where no other form of transportation 
is available. 

In developing the maximum efficiency of the 
waterways in their three-fold capacity t 
committee holds that, “it should be the 
of the public, of legislation and of government 
regulation to require full coordination betwee 
rail and water carriers and, so far as prae 
ticable, to substitute friendly cooperation ® 
place of hostile criticism.” 

So runs the story. In every quarter and 
from every angle, from financial needs 
highway construction, the transportation 
our tomorrow has been bared to the mic 
scope. What shall we do with the picture? 
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A Letter | 
from a friend 





morning a familiar green truck 

of the United States Post Office 
will back up to an imposing build- 
ing in Scranton and take on a load 
of mail. 


At 10.30 it will return and again 
at 11.30, and every hour through- 
out the working day, until at 5.30 
it will have delivered 45,000 pieces 
of mail to the post office. 


Prnorning 2 at 9.40 to-morrow 


Included in this mai! there will 
be thousands of instruction books 
and corrected lessons, personal let- 
ters of instruction, diplomas, and 
reports of progress telling employ- 
ers of men and women in their 
organizations who have enrolled for 
courses of home study with the 
International Correspondence 
Schools. 


And there will be 2200 letters 
that are simply ‘‘letters from a 
friend.’ Yet, of all the mail sent 
out each day from Scranten, it is 
doubtful if any letters are more 
important than these. 


If you could follow them as they 
are sorted at the post office and sent 
out to every section of this country 
and abroad, you would see a pano- 
rama of courageous striving against 
the odds of circumstance that would 
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win your admiration and your re- 
spect. 


Here, for instance, is a worker in 
a far-off construction camp, study- 
ing to gain the technical skill that 
will make him a civil engineer. 
Here is a sales manager of national 
reputation who is studying adver- 
tising so that he may make himself 
even more valuable to his firm. 


Here is a husband and father in a 
modest home who studies with a 
textbook in one hand while he 
literally rocks the cradle with the 
other. Here is a president of a 
large company, a millionaire in 
fact, who is studying navigation so 
that he may secure a license and 
pilot his own yacht. 


Here is a mechanic, barely home 
from the day’s work, who has yet 
the courage to spend a few hours 
each night in preparing himself for 
bigger things. Here is an executive 
earning $15,000 a year who is 
studying business management so that 
he may undertake still larger duties. 


To all of these men, even to 
those in the most favorable circum- 
stances, there are bound to come 
days when dark clouds gather—-- 
when discouragements come—when 
it seems so easy and almost pleasant 


BUSINESS 


to give up—when they wonder if 
the education or special training 
they seek is really worth the struggle. 


It is then that someone close to 
them at the International Corre- 
spondence Schools——someone trained 
by years of experience to know just 
what to say and how to say it— 
sits down and sends them a helpful, 
cheery letter, giving them a new 
vision of hope, encouraging them 
to keep on, and clearing up the 
difficulties which seem to block the 
way. 


When you consider that more 
than 2200 such letters are mailed 
every day, or more than 600,000 
each year, you can appreciate the 
scope of their influence. Yet it is 
not possible to reckon, in dollars 
and cents, the value of such inspira- 
tional help. 


If these letters result in lifting 
only one man to success who might 
otherwise have given up, they have 
done their work well. 


So to help ambitious men and 
women over the boulders and bar- 
riers is a fine and constructive thing. 
It is an important and definite part 
of the service of the International 
Correspondence Schools in helping 
men and women to help themselves. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


When writing to INTERNATIONAL ( 


Offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada, and throughout the world 


RRESPON DEN ( ScuHoors please mention the 
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directors’ meeting when the 
question as to the policy for 
1924 was discussed. One of the 
directors, himself prominent and 


GV irectors ago I sat at a 


Why Fear the “Presidential Y ear”? 





LTHOUGH we have identified the author of this arti- 
A cle as a member of Congress from the Akron District 
of Ohio, we could just as well have said that he is a 









for the next twelve months | 
could forget that a presidentia] — 
election is coming, they would 
continue to satisfy their ordi. 
nary demands, which would mean — 
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successful, said: “I think we 
should be very conservative in 
our program for next year.” I 
asked him why and he replied: 
“Well, 1924 is presidential year, 
and of course business will be 


bad.” His father had great affection for trees and furthermore 
; had knowledge of their ills and how to cure them. Young 
Davey took this idea and sold it nationally. 


’ 


“I know,” I answered, “that 
many men take it for granted 
that a presidential year means poor 
business. This theory amounts 
almost to a settled conviction, 
but I am not willing to accept 





successful business man, a man that took an idea, built an 
organization, financed it and then went and sold it. 


One of the younger members of Congress, beginning his 
third term, Mr. Martin L. Davey perhaps is better known as 
general manager of The Davey Tree Expert Company, Inc. 


The important thing about it all is that he went right 
ahead through presidential years as if they did not exist. 
That’s why we asked him to write this article—The Editor. 


normal business. If any consid. 7 
erable portion of the people be — 
come overconservative and are 
influenced by this false bug. 
boo of a presidential year, then 
the public demand will shrink 
5 or 10 or 15 per cent, and thus 
become subnormal and we would 
have what we call depression. 
Whenever there is a period of 
depression, it will be followed by 
a period of prosperity simply be- 
cause during a period of depres. 








that theory merely because it is 
generally believed. Tell me, if 
you will, any fundamental economic 
reason why a presidential year should 
be different from any other year.” 

“Well,” said he, “I have not attempted to 
analyze the matter. I have always heard 
that a presidential year meant bad business, 
and I have sort of taken it for granted and 
to a certain extent adjusted my business ac- 
cordingly. Most people seem to think that 
business will be bad in presidential years, and 
I suppose most of us are influenced to some 
extent by that theory.” 

“Now you have hit the nail on the head,” 
I replied. 

Some time ago I had arrived at the con- 
clusion that this psychology of presidential 
year was false and foolish. More recently I 
have had opportunity to study some facts, 
and they seem to support the theory that I 
had reached by analysis. 


Buying Siump Light at Worst 


HE MOST serious recent depression was 

early in 1921. It was estimated that there 
were frve million people out of work. There 
are probably not less than twenty-five million 
people in this country who have regular em- 
ployment of one kind or another; so this 
worst period of business depression saw not 
more than 20 per cent of the people out of 
work, thus largely stripped of their buying 
power. It might be argued, then, that the differ- 
ence between peak prosperity and this more se- 
rious depression was not more than 20 per cent. 

By the same process of reasoning, it would 
seem that the difference between ordinary 
prosperity and ordinary depression is not 
over 10 or 15 per cent. 

The demands of the American people, even 
in periods of depression, are so enormous 
that they stagger the imagination. What 
we call prosperity would appear to be the ex- 





By MARTIN L. DAVEY 


tra 10 or 15 per cent demand above that of 
a period of depression. 

Therefore, if the American people in a 
period df depression could by any sudden 
change in thinking be induced to buy 10 or 
15 per cent more, we would forthwith enter 
a period of prosperity automatically. On the 
other hand, if the American people in a 
period of ordinary prosperity should begin 
to buy 10 or 15 per cent less, we would have 
a period of depression automatically. 

I know a young man who in the year 1920 
was planning to build a house the following 
spring. Some time during the winter I said 
to him, “Well, Jack, are you going to build 
this spring?” 

He replied, “No, I think I shall wait a 
while.” I asked him why, and to this he 
replied, “Well, things don’t look very good. 
Business seems to be in a bad way. Prices 
are going down, and nobody knows how much 
further down they will go. I think I shall wait 
until things are a little more settled.” 

Well, that young man built in the spring 
of 1923, just when everybody else was build- 
ing, when prices had about reached the top. 
This faulty psychology seems to prevail with 
most of us, and is almost instinctive. We 
buy on a rising market, and either sell or 
quit buying on a falling market. 

There might be reasons why business would 
happen to be bad in a presidential year, but 
why should it be necessarily so? If I wish 
to build a house or make some repairs, why 
should I refrain from doing it simply because 
there is a presidential election next year? 

My argument is simply this: The ordi- 
nary demands of the American people are 
what we may call “normal.” If the people 





sion the people as a whole buy 

less than they really want, and 
this creates a certain amount of 
dammed-up demand. Just as soon 
as business opens up again, this ac- 
cumulated demand lets loose and we have a 
period of abnormal activity. When that 
dammed-up demand has been satisfied, we 
might naturally enter a period of normal 
conditions except for the fact that the ma- 
jority of people seem to get the notion that 
we are on the down-grade again. 

Then, just as naturally as day follows night, 
the people begin to buy less than they really 
want, and we enter a period that is sub 
normal—in other words, a period of depres 
sion. This, I think, accounts for the expe 
rience of the last year. The depression of 
1921 automatically created a dammedu 
demand. In the spring of 1922 the people 
gradually and cautiously began to let loose, 
and then things proceeded with rapidly 
creasing speed. 


Present Condition Is Normal 


N° ONE except a foolish optimist would e ~ 
4‘ pect that abnormal demand of last winter | 
to continue. This dammed-up demand that | 
began to assert itself a year ago was a> § 
parently satisfied last spring—production had 
overtaken demand—and then a lot of 8% 
began to look through dark glasses. q 
The fact appears to be that we are noW® 
in a condition that is or ought to be substat 5 
tially normal, on the whole. It might 
be approximately normal, so far as the ger 
eral condition of the United States and the 
world will permit at this time, unless a M& 
jority of us get the foolish notion that bus 
ness is bound to be bad in a presidential yeah 
Why should business be bad in 1924? Ask 
yourself these questions: Are we going to 
need any less? Will we probably buy “4 


less for our individual requirements? 
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| Next year — 
make it your turning point! 


















OOKING BACK over 1923 probably recalls 

many occasions when adequate figures, 
if instantly available, would have helped 
you to make greater progress. Time and 
again you have realized the importance of 
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better figure records. . 
Plan now to get all of the figures that you 4 
need every day during 1924. 4 
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No matter what your figure problem may 
be, Burroughs will provide an efficient way 
to give you figure reports on any phase of 
your business. 
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For forty years the Burroughs organization 
has been studying the needs of business men 
and developing equipment to handle all their 
figure problems. 


Burroughs representatives are trained and 
developed to give you unusual service, Their 









































expert advice costs you nothing. If daily figure “| 
reports of progress would help your business, x 
let Burroughs co-operate with you in get- a 
ting them. ql 
A request to the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, “3 
, ; Michigan, will bring a trained expert to study your figure prob- a 
: lems and show you how to obtain easily all the figure facts ': 
va about your business every day. Write or mail the coupon now. 
nd that 
was ap | 
ion had © 
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re €200 Second | Bled. 
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be elected? 


It might happen that the business cycle 
would bring a period of depression in a_ in 
presidential year on account of basic economic 
causes; but if it did occur in a presidential 
year, it would just happen to come then and 
not because there was any real reason for it ness was 
in the fact that a President was to be 


elected. 

What does the history of 
American business show? I 
have before me a chart cov- 
ering a period of fifty years 
and based on facts and not on 
theory. 

Business was bad in the last 
half of 1920—yes, that was a 
presidential year— but busi- 
ness became worse and worse 
after the election and reached 
its lowest level about the mid- 
dle of 1921. There was a 
very slow recovery from that 
time until the spring of 1922. 
Doesn’t this seem, then, that 
it was‘ not the election of 1920 
that caused bad business, be- 
cause conditions became worse 
after the election? That de- 
pression was due to underlying 
economic causes. 

The year 1916 was also a 
presidential one. The chart 
shows that in that year busi- 
ness was between 10 and 20 
per cent above normal. Why 
did we have prosperity in 
1916? Simply because the de- 
mands of the war were so in- 
sistent and widespread that 
even a blind man could see it. 
Everybody forgot about the 
effect on business of a presi- 
dential year, and we prospered 
during that year because the 


economic conditions were 
right. 
We had an election in 


1912. In the preceding year 
business was a little below 
normal, but in 1912  busi- 
ness ran from 5 to 10 per 
cent above normal. 

Go back then to 1908, which 
was also a presidential year. 
In the fall of 1907 we had, as 
most of us recall, bad times 
which continued until about 
the middle of 1908, when busi- 


ness started on the upgrade again. It 
started up several months before the election 

There had been depression in the lat- 
and then followed 
1904, during 
which* business was generally on the 
there was a 
slight reaction about the middle of 
1904. It did not go back as 


ter half of 1903, 
the election year of 


up-grade, although 
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there any reason why we should need less 
or buy less simply because a President is to 
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as the depression of 1903, and it continued 
steadily and rapidly upward frem_ the 
middle of 1904 for a period of about 
three years. In other words_ business 
1904 apparently ignored the election 
altogether. 

Then we come to the presidential year 
of 1900. In the beginning of that year busi- 
above normal. It continued 
steadily but moderately downward to about 


more or less alarmed by the free silver 
paign and this probably had some direct } 
ing upon the volume of business, because th 
was a slight upward tendency which follou 
immediately after the election of that yes 

According 
slumped to below normal by the fall of 
Although there was a slight upward © 
dency after the election of that year, 
ness was still about 12 or 13 per cent } 


to the 





The Factor That Really Counts 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Vice-President, National City Bank 


HERE is nothing in the mere holding of a presidential elec- 
tion which should disturb business; the menace, if any, must 
lie in some threat of new governmental policies. In the old days 
about the only question between the political parties was that of 
a higher or lower customs tariff, and at the worst this did not 
directly affect more than an inconsiderable percentage of the 





’ business of the country. 


Mr. Davey in his article mentions that the campaign of 1896 
was especially disturbing because it involved the standard of 
value. Undoubtedly, the threat of free silver coinage caused a 
considerable amount of foreign capital to be withdrawn from the 
country and caused a great many people to restrict their business 
operations until the question was settled. After its settlement 
the country entered upon the most wonderful period of industrial 
development it had ever known. 


The danger in a presidential election at this time is in the 
possibility that the radical ideas which are so rampant over the 
country may be in some serious degree embodied in legislation. 
There is the threat to repeal the Esch-Cummins Act, which was 
passed for the purpose of reestablishing confidence in railroad 
securities. Its repeal would seriously unsettle confidence not 
only in railroad securities but in the general business situation. 

If the ideas touching taxation, the regulation of business and 
representing the antagonism to wealth and the private owner- 
ship of property, which are being vociferously expressed by 
numerous candidates for office, are to be really put into effect, 
we have very serious times ahead of us. The next election will 
be influential upon business just to the extent that business men 
fear a radical change of social policies. 

[Next month we shall print some straight-from-the-shoulder 
comment by business leaders on the subject of this article.— 
The Editor. ] 








5 per cent below normal the first of 1901, 
and then moved up to about 5 per cent 
above normal by the middle of 
that year. The trend of business 
in 1900 apparently proceeded 
without the slightest regard for the 
election. 

In 1896 the business in- 

[ terests of the country were 
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normal by the middle of | 
and continued below nop 
until the beginning of 

We go back four years 
and the chart shows the bug. - 
ness of 1892, another prem | 
dential year, running about] 
per cent above normal, and 
continued about 10 peti e 
above normal until the 
of 1893. 

The year 1888 began 
tle below normal. By Jum 
that year it was about 8) 
cent below normal. F a 
point it moved steadily up 
until it reached about § 
cent above normal near 
end of the year. In & 
words, the business move 
seemed to ignore the presi 
tial election completely. 

In the year 1884 there 
interesting situation. Bu 
had started downward the 
ter part of 1883. By the 
ginning of 1884 it was 10 
cent below normal, but it came ” 
back a little up until the mid — 
idle of the year, and then con 
tinued steadily downward u- 
til it reached nearly 20 per 
cent below normal by the mid- 
die of 1885. The downward © 
trend of 1884 continued. 

In 1880 business was ap 
proximately 10 per cent above © 
normal. It receded very | 
slightly from this high 
up to about the middle of th : 
year, and went up slightly after _ 
the first of the following year, 7 
but the business of the year © 
1880 was all above normal and” 
averaged about 10 per cent 
above. 

With the exception of th 
unprecedented year of 192), 
there have been five preside 
tial years since 1880 whe 
business was above normal and — 
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five presidential years when business was be” 
low normal. 
years except 


In all of these subnormél 4 


1896 the business trend Co” 
tinued upward or downward right throu 
the period of the election. 

Business in the year 1924 may be belo 
but if so, it will not be because 4) 
President is to be elected. 

year of real prosperity, but not because i 
is presidential year. 


It might be 
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HORSES + POULTRY 


THE HOME OF THE PUREBRED 


—- where ranged vast herds of shaggy 
buffalo. Mountain valleys where the wild 
sheep grazed. Forest glades where deer found 
pasturage. Such—scarce more than a lifetime 
back—was the Pacific Northwest! 


Rich pastures, clear streams and a kindly cli- 
mate made this region ever a Land of Plenty 
for Nature’s creatures. 


Today the’ same natural advantages have 
made it a dairy land and livestock land supreme, 
Within a few short decades it has swept ahead 
to world preeminence. 

+ ~ * 
Conditions, indeed almost ideal, favor the stock- 
man and dairyman in the Pacific Northwest 
—tlimate, elevation, water, minerals and a 
wonderful abundance and variety of foods 
for all seasons of the year. 


In the livestock industry these factors 
have contributed greatly to an exceptionally 
sturdy, high-producing stock and to a prog- 
ress in purebred development that has made 
the region famous. 


In dairying the same favorable conditions 
have put the industry on a plane second to 
none. The cows of this dairyland lead the 
world in average production. 


| % PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
‘t ‘The Land of Opportunity 


“The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


When writing to the above railroads please mention 


It is significant that America’s largest livestock 
show is now the Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition, held every year at Portland, Oreg., 
exhibiting the stock of Montana, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming; also of several other 
states and British Columbia. 
* ~ = 

Opportunities for stock raising are many and 
varied. They include specialization in beef cattle 
on large ranges; the breeding of purebred stock; 
the raising of stock in connection with diversi- 
fied farming. They are found in the raising of 
beef, sheep, swine, horses, poultry. 


As for dairying—no other region in the 


tcated—to its service 
, 
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United States, it may be confidently stated, of- 
fers such rich opportunities. From Montana 
and Wyoming to the coast, the call and the op- 
portunity is for more farmers to keep small 
herds, more farmers to specialize in dairying, 
more farmers to raise purebred stock. 


Local and outside markets are growing. An 
effective, successful machinery for marketing, 
manufacture, and distribution is well estab- 
lished. Land of all kinds suitable for dairying 
and all kinds of stock raising—improved and 
unimproved, irrigated and  unirrigated—is 
plentiful. 

If you are engaged in, or wish to engage in, 
dairying or any type of stock raising, in- 
vestigate the Pacific Northwest. Visit 
it if possible. Let us put you in touch with 
reliable sources of information. 


Write for interesting book 
*‘The Land of Better Farms’’ 


Address: P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R., Chicago, Ill.; A. B. Smith, Passenger © 
Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry., St. 
Paul, Minn.; A. J. Dickinson, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Great Northern Ry., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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Where Railways Deliver to Store 


freight, called by our Brit- 
ish brothers “miscellaneous 
goods,” forms but 5 per cent of 


‘| ESS-THAN-CARLOAD’’ 


By F. C. HORNER 


Consulting Engineer, General Motors Corporation 


that for delivery and adds this 
factor in hastening deliveries: tha | 
goods, being collected by the raj}. ql 
1oads’ own carters and under the — 





the loadings by weight of the *° 
freight, accounts for 10 per cent 

of the freight revenue and about 

25 per cent of the car loadings. 
But neither 5 nor 10 nor 25 per 
cent would begin to measure its 
importance as a factor in our 
transportation delay. 

In an article in the November 
issue of Tue Nation’s BuSINEsS, 
W. J. L. Banham discussed the 
possibilities of lessening the waste 
in our transportation system by 


“€¥TORE-DOOR delivery.” 

sion of either end of the railroad by which goods 
are picked up from the shipper and turned over to the 
consignee, and all under railroad control. 
tages are claimed for it? Savings both in time and 
In England it’s a matter of course and Mr. 
Horner tells here the results of his studies there. 
—THE EDITOR. 


money. 


What is it? 


An exten- 


What advan- 


roads’ own supervision at gil — 
times, can be much more : 
allocated by cars, so that all pack. © 
age shipments for one point ] 
be put in the same car with the | 
least possible confusion. bs 
The “district carman” who de. | 
livers in the morning and collects | 
in the afternoon ordinarily per © 
forms both services in the same 
district or at least in districts 
close together. Most of his calls 
for outgoing freight are made on 


4 





a wide adoption of a “store-door- 
delivery” system in our cities. 
In this article 1 want to show how the store- 
door-delivery system operates in England, 
where it is in almost universal use. 

But first let me recite a personal expe- 
rience to show what happens under our 
system : 

My home is in New York City and, having 
purchased two beds in Baltimore, I had them 
properly crated and shipped to me by freight. 
Five days after the beds were shipped I 
received a notice from the railroad company 
that the beds were at the Harlem River 
freight station and that they must be re- 
moved within forty-eight hours. Upon tele- 
phoning the freight station I was referred 
to a reliable truckman, who agreed to deliver 
the beds at my house. This he eventually 
did, but not within the time limit of forty- 
eight hours, so I was forced to pay 50 cents 
for storage charges; and the cartage charge 
on the two crates of 130 pounds each was $4. 
The freight charge from Baltimore to New 
York City, about 200 miles, was $2.13; and 
the cartage from the freight depot to my 
house, about two and one-quarter miles, 
was $4. 

“When I protested both the cartage and the 
storage charge, the driver of the motor truck 
invited me to go and see what a difficult job 
it was to collect freight at that station. After 
finding out the tonnage he moved per day, 
1 am satisfied that if there was to be a fait 
profit for his company, the charge made was 
not excessive. This cartage company is an 
organized company that has been in the busi- 
ness for some time, but from what I learned 
then and since, the trouble is largely due 
to the general lack of system at such freight 
stations and in cartage methods, and this case 


is a typical example of the waste that 
prevails in this field of transport. The 
load efficiency of that cartage company’s 


trucks including return loads was about 30 
per cent. 

This is, I think, no exaggerated case. 
President Loree, of the Delaware & Hudson, 
has figured the average trip of a freight car 
at 15 days, of which only one-tenth is spent 
in road movement. To what extent terminal 
congestion due to our system of handling 
less-than-carload freight figures in that other 
nine-tenths, I do not know; but it is large. 

Moreover, the delay between the arrival of 
goods at the terminal and their delivery at 
the consignee’s door is a constant source of 
loss. To haul goods 250 miles over night 
by rail and take the same amount of time 
or longer, and usually at greater cost, to 
transport those goods from the railway ter- 
minal to the merchant’s store door two or 





three miles away, is a sad reflection,on our 
business sense. 

Moreover, it is something of a blow to 
our pride in American efficiency to contrast 
conditions here and in Great Britain. The 
bulk of the miscellaneous goods traffic on 
English railways is delivered to the con- 
signees before 12 noon every day, and it is 
common practice to give 24-hour service for 
this traffic to places 200 miles distant and 
often farther than that on certain classes 
of traffic. Think of it: the “Bradford traffic” 
woolen goods is generally picked up, say be- 
fore 5.p. m. one day and is invariably de- 
livered in the Wood Street Zone in London 


bv 9.30 the following morning. And Brad- 
ford is 230 miles from London! 
This is no special performance. The Eng- 


lish merchant expects this sort of service, 
and trouble and complaints quickly follow if 
he does not get it. 


Quick Collections; Quick Deliveries 


Wuat makes it possible? The fact that 
the railroad runs both the collection and 
the delivery of goods. English railway men 
are a unit in saying that if they followed a 
haphazard system by which shippers brought 
their own package freight to the railroad 
and consignees or their agents called for it 
at the other end, they would have such a 
tangle and such delay as we have here. 

The English railroads have worked on their 
systems of delivery and collection with great 
care. As each car of miscellaneous goods 
arrives, a checker marks the invoice of that 
car to show whether goods are to wait or- 
der or be delivered, and if the latter, in 
what street and in what postal area. The 
checker then directs the men who handle the 
“barrows” or trucks, and they trundle the 
goods to berths, where they are sorted for 
the vans. 

Then vans are loaded with two objects 
in view: to minimize damage by skillful stow- 
ing away, and so to place the goods that they 
can be delivered by the shortest route and 
with the least overhauling. 

The loaded van is ready for the carman, 


who has usually the same horses and the 
same district day after day, but not the 
same van. His district may be larger and 


smaller, depending largely of course on the 
nature of population and business. The 
amount of collection figures, for usually the 
carman delivers in the morning and picks up 
freight in the afternoon in the same district. 
His deliveries are almost always made before 
noon. 

The collection system just about reverses 





prearranged schedules. John 

Smith may have him call every — 
day, and John Jones every other day; but © 
his route is known; and the “cartage cop. | 
troller” at the freight station can 
touch wi im, so that an unlisted call , 
be sandwictfed in between regular calls, 

One example will serve to illustrate this 
point clearly. Suppose the district carman 
in a certain area has orders to make a cob 
lection stop at a certain trader’s premises 
every other day and for some reason the 
trader has a-consignment to ship on the day — 
the carman makes no call. The trader sim — 
ply telephones the controller, who, either by © 
communicating with the proper call office © 
or another trader on whom he is scheduled © 
to call next that day, gets into touch with © 
the carman. The result is that the carman — 
is notified of the special call to be made and ~ 
takes care of it, thereby giving prompt ser 
vice to the trader at little or no extra cost © 
to the railway. A case like this, without ~ 
a proper control system, would mean either © 
a special trip for a van or putting the trader | 
off until the next day; and if the traffic wer © 
competitive with another railway, the latter © 
plan might cause the railway not only to lose 
the consignment in question, but also to los © 
all of that trader’s business in the future. 

I have said that in a case in which I @ 
vestigated a shipment of my own, the load 
efficiency of the company’s track including 
return loads was only about 30 per cent © 
By the system on the Midland railway d © 
England, where I have watched it mos = 
closely, a load efficiency of between 60 and © 
75 per cent is obtained. This is by far the 
best record I know of in this class of service 

There are two things which we think of it 7 
connection with equipment—the use of motor | 
trucks as compared with horses, and the em 7 
ployment of unit containers. Our British] 
friends are reckoned slow to change, and th | 
has been true of the motor truck, but t 7 
change is fast being made. _& 

As an instance of what has happened i @ 
this matter abroad, according to J. H. Brodit 
city engineer at Liverpool, England, in 1919, 
along the line of docks horse-drawn 
handled 98.4 per cent of the tonnage 
mechanically propelled vehicles handled 
per cent. In March, 1922, horse-drawn Vell 
cles handled 52.4 per cent and the mechall 
cally propelled vehicles 47.6 per cent. le 
sure you that an Englishman is hard @ 
change, so you may rest assured this Live 
pooi change is entirely warranted by the facts 
and figures. Moreover, the English home 
are wonderfully strong, and 12 to 13 toms 
a common load for two horses on the 
pool docks. 
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the Federal Land Bank 

of St. Paul has loaned 
$100,000,000 to the farm- 
ers of the Northwest for 
the purpose of settling the 
land, diversifying agricul- 
ture, and helping the man 
on the farm over rocky 
roads. 

It has been the task of 
E. G. Quamme, president 
of this bank, to see to it 
that this money has been 
loaned judiciously. The 
Federal Land Bank is no 
charitable institution. It 
expects its money back, 
with interest. 

In the seven years of its 
existence, seven farmers in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota have failed to 
meet their obligations and 
the bank has had to fore- 
close on their farms. 

In the same time, 70 
farmers have failed in their 
obligations to the bank in 
North Dakota. 

Bankers in the North- 
west will tell you that this 
is the most remarkable rec- 
ord in the financial history 
of this district. One hun- 
dred million dollars has 
been lent out. The losses 
in thousands can be counted 
on the fingers of two hands. 

Mr. Quamme has studied 
agriculture in the North- 
west since childhood. He 
was brought up on a Minne- 
sota farm. He knows thou- 
sands of farmers in all parts 
of the Northwest. They 
come into his office in St. 
Paul and lean on his desk 
and tell him their troubles. 
He goes out with them and 
tours the country. He 
knows about every foot of 
the land, what is being 


I‘ THE last seven years, 


An 


be grown on it, and why 


this farmer or that is mak- E.G. QUAMME, 


ing or losing money. 


I went to Mr. Quamme, President, the Federal Land Bank of St. Paul was gone.’ 


therefore, for his viewpoint 


authorized 
grown on it, what should interview with 
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Price Fixing Wo 


‘on agricultural conditions By ALEXANDER F. JONES 


in the Northwest, where 

discontent has been causing 

political upheavals. In a nutshell, this 
his creed: 

1. The one-crop farmer does not need more 
credit. He has had, in many cases, too 
much credit already. He must work and 
pay his debts. 

2. The farmer who has diversified his 
crops is making money today and if he 
needs money to expand can walk into any 
bank and get credit. 

3. Government price-fixing and purchase 
of wheat would not solve the wheat farm- 
er’s problem. It would lead to doubling 
the wheat acreage and aggravating of the 
situation. 

4. The Government can help by modify- 
ing the immigration laws to provide worthy 
immigrants who would come to this country 


1S 


and settle the land, build homes, create 
wealth and solve a serious labor problem 
5. The Government can help by modify- 
ing the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. 
6. The cost of transportation must be 
adjusted. 


“Much has been said about giving the 
farmer more credit,” he said. “Much has 
been said recently about giving the farmer 
a price fixed for his crop by the Government 
and about Government purchase of his wheat. 

“The farmer needs neither of these things. 
The one-crop farmer who rode to disaster 
on the high tide of 1920 prices has, in a 
distressingly large number of cases, borrowed 
to the limit, and even beyond the amount 
of his security. He cannot get credit. It is 


n’t Fix the Farmer 
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he who is the farmer that 
in the high-price years, 
thought he would always 
get $2 for his wheat. He 
spent his money like water. 
He speculated in inflated 
land. He purchased yp. 
necessary farm equipment, 
He bought oil stocks. He 
forgot how to work and 
employed labor at $5 and 
$6 per day. 

“Today he gets $1.00 
for his wheat. When he 
went into debt one bushel 
covered a $2 purchase. To- 
day he is paying back that 
debt with two bushels, 

“Now some persons are 
asking legislation for fixed 
prices for his wheat. That 
would not solve the prob- 
lem. It would probably 
help for one year. The 
next year the wheat acreage 
would be doubled and we 
would have the same prob- 
lem in aggravated form. 

“This man is the one- 
crop farmer. 

“But let us consider the 
smart farmer. He is not 
bankrupt today. Far from 
it. He is making some 
money. Two men came 
into my office from the 
same township within three 
days of each other recently 
who illustrate the point. 

“I knew the first man 
well. He was a_ wheat 
farmer and a_ good one. 
He had a story that could 
be duplicated in hundreds 
of instances this year. He 
said he was broke, ruined. 

“*Things never looked 
better for me than early 
this summer,’ he said. ‘I 
took mighty good care of 
my land before seeding. I 
put in the best seed I could 
get. The stand was fine. It 
was as high as my head and as even 
as though it had been clipped. I 
figured 40 bushels to the acre. Black 
rust came along and the whole crop 











“The other man came a few days 
later. I knew he was from the same 
neighborhood as this other farmer. 

‘Well, Pete, I suppose things are 

bad this year,’ I said. 

“To my surprise, he grinned broadly. s 

“‘Oh, no, I am making a little money this 7 
year, he said. 

“Didn't the rust get you?’ I asked. 

“Ves” he replied. ‘But I didn’t have 7 
much wheat. I haven’t got confidence in t @ 
any more. I put in 40 acres in com 
it is the finest corn I ever had. Runs about 
50 bushels to the acre. I kept a bunch 
cows this summer and the dairy checks aft 
running about $75 to $100 a month. I am 5 
feeding my wheat to the hogs. I have about 
40 hogs to sell this year and that will mm 
into $700 or $800. I made 20 acres of pretty § 
fair flax and it is selling for $2. And I went } 
in pretty strong for poultry and have about: 
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WHERE 
FINE CARS CONGREGATE 


With the advent of each new autumn season, 
the supremacy of Lincoln closed cars becomes 
more pronounced. 


It is not alone that the number of these cars is 
noticeably increasing. As a matter of fact, the 
attainment of large production records has not 
entered into the plans for them. 


But the type of service for which they are 
employed in increasing volume is conclusive 
proof of their preferred standing in the public 





esteem. Fair examination reveals that it is the 
people whose approval is most significant who 
are lending impetus to the use of Lincoln closed Pik 
cars for personal transportation. of: 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY — }u' 
DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. La 
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300 turkeys. My eggs and chickens this 
year have more than paid my house expense 
and I got such good credit at the store I had 
the hired man buy his suit there and charge 
it to my account to get even. I also raised 
some beef cattle, and prices on that are 


ty good. 

Pre Then I had 20 acres of good oats and 
you know I put the pasture in sweet clover 
two years ago. Well, this year I put it in 
clover and alfalfa and I declare I have had 
to hay so much this summer I am sick of 
*t. Oh, I can’t kick this year. And I’m 
not in here for money. I just came in to 
say hello!’ 

“There is one ‘of the big problems of north- 
west farming in brief. Diversified farming. 

“T have two rules for making loans in 
western North Dakota: First, I won’t lend 
a cent to a farmer who does not own and 
operate his own farm; and, second, I will 
not loan to a farmer who does not operate 
on a diversified basis. 

“North Dakota is a wheat state. We have 
taken 70 farms there in the last seven years; 
most of them in the last three years. In 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, where 
. farming is highly diversified, we have fore- 
closed on but seven farms in the same 
time. 

Speculating Farmer Deserves Plight 


“FTXOO MUCH is said about the plight of the 
wheat farmer. It is time for him to un- 
derstand plainly that he is not a good farmer, 
but a speculator. North Dakota can raise 
good corn. And good hogs, too. North 
Dakota does not have to raise wheat alone. 

“In Minnesota this year, we raised but 
14,000,000 bushels of spring-wheat. The egg 
production was worth twice as much as the 
wheat crop will sell for. 

“Wisconsin alone produced $400,000,000 in 
live-stock products last year. Minnesota pro- 
duced 200,000,000 pounds of butter. 

“That does not look like bankruptcy to 
me. These states are the dairy paradise of 
the world. Denmark cannot produce butter 
and cheese as we can. Yet we import butter 
and cheese. And the United States is no 
longer a live-stock exporter. We will import 
millions of pounds of beef this year. 

“So we have a market right here at home. 
We needn’t worry about the foreign market. 


Fiddler Must Be Paid 


“T.OR THE one-crop farmer who went into 

debt in the halcyon war years, there is 
but one solution. That is to dig in and pay 
his debts. It may take a long time. He may 
have to put his whole family to work in his 
fields. It will be a tedious job. But it is a 
job that has got to be done. 

“No legislative legerdemain will solve his 
problem for him. Legislation cannot create 
wealth. 

“Neither will excessive credit solve the 
problem. Some farmers have had too much 
credit. 

“So we who have studied the agricultural 
situation do not ask the Government to pur- 
chase our products or to fix minimum prices 
or to grant a subsidy or bonus. 

“We do believe, however, that there are 
some things that the Government can do 
which will give us permanent relief and will 
benefit not only agriculture, but the country 
at large. 

“First, we believe that the immigration 
laws should be modified so that every good 
and worthy immigrant may come to this 
country who desires to do so and who can 
quality as a good citizen. Certain restrictions 
should be provided, of course. But there 
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is a labor shortage in every line of industry 
at this time and this shortage is particularly 
felt in the agricultural industry. 

“Our farming operations have been built up 
in the Middle West in the past fifty years on 
the basis of known cost for labor and trans- 
portation. Our labor cost has been a reason- 
able charge. At the present time the labor 
expense is an unreasonable charge and one 
that farmers cannot stand. 


Immigrants Usually Do Well 


id bs IMMIGRANT coming from northern 
Europe to this region has a natural in- 
stinct for agriculture. His desire and aim in 
life is to own a farm home. Such immigrants 
work a few years on our farms as laborers, 
saving their earnings, and then purchase a 
farm home. They do not flock to the cities to 
aggravate an already artificial and unbalanced 
situation. They want to farm for the purpose 
of having a home. They make the best 
farmers that we have in our land. 

“It has been estimated recently that if 


present immigration restrictions were modi- - 


fied, at least 5,000,000 people from northern 
Europe would come to this country imme- 
diately, from such countries as Germany, 
Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Holland, and the 
Scandinavian countries. Think of what that 
would mean to this country. Most of these 
people would be able to finance themselves 
to come here. Many of them would be able 
to purchase land immediately and others 
within a few years. 

“Five million of these sturdy people, up- 
standing, plain, and honest, would create five 
billions of dollars in wealth in five years. It 
would change the whole situation for us here 
in the Northwest. There would be a real de- 
mand for land again. Land values would be 
stabilized and farming land as an investment 
would be appreciated once more. Industry 
would also benefit, for we would have the mo- 
nopoly of feeding and furnishing and supply- 
ing the needs of these people. 

“We therefore ask no less than that the 
Government modify our immigration restric- 
tions immediately in order to invite and en- 
courage this immigration and give these peo- 
ple the opportunity they are asking. 

“It would also help, as I have said, the 
labor problem in our country, which is today 
tending in a direction that causes inflation 
of values and exorbitant costs in everything, 
that eventually, if not stopped, will ride this 
country is surplus—producing and the values 

“Second, we ask our Government to modify 
the recent tariff law. Agriculture is not pro- 
tected by the tariff, for agriculture in this 
country is surplus-producing and the values 
of its products are determined by the world 
market. Agriculture at the present time is 
selling its products in the open markets of 
the world in competition with every land and 
buying its products in the restricted Amer- 
ican market. This is equivalent to reducing 
the income of the farmers by half. 


Export Market Prime Factor 


“FISHE GOVERNMENT says to the farmer 

that it cannot do anything for him in the 
way of stabilizing prices for his products or in 
giving him a better return for his labor and 
operations. The farmer replies: ‘Very well, 
if that is the case, then we will sell our 
products in the open markets of the world and 
get what we can for them but in turn we 
also ask that we be permitted to purchase 
in the open markets of the world.’ 

“The farmers of the Middle West and 
Northwest say that they can live in this sec- 
tion of the country and produce such crops 
as they have in the past, selling their products 
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for the prices determined by the markets of 
the world, provided they are permitted to 
purchase their goods and all of the thin 
they need at the prices that are determined 
by the open markets of the world.” 

Mr. Quamme whirled in his chair and ham- 
mered on his desk. 

“What is the thirty-cent tariff on Canadian 
wheat doing to us here in the northwest?” 
he demanded. “It is causing western Cana- 
dian wheat to be shipped east instead of to 
Minneapolis where the best flour mills ip 
the world are; where the shorts and middli 
and bran could be sent back to the farmers 
for feed for dairying. And that is all it is 
doing. It is diverting wheat from its natural 
market. 

“What would be to the advantage of the 
farmers of the Northwest would be absolutely 
free trade with all the world,” he went on 
“Unless the tariff law is reduced and this 
artificial barrier is so modified as to permit 
us, who live in this great central territory, 
to live under reasonably satisfactory condi- 
tions, then our duty is clear and plain; to 
demand nothing less than absolutely free 
trade. 


Carrier Costs Compel Adjustment 


cz Y THIRD point is that our agricultural 

industry in this section was built upon 
known costs, one of the principal factors being 
that of transportation. Within the past few 
years, transportation costs have been increased 
to the extent that the margin of profit enjoyed 
by agriculture has been largely wiped out. 
The farmer only makes progress from his 
margin. When he has no margin he can clear 
no more land, he cannot break up and culti- 
vate new acres, he cannot erect new buildings 
or acquire live stock. He cannot pay his 
debts. 

“The principal study that we have to make 
with respect to agriculture in these days is 
operating costs—in other words the cost of 
production, with relation to gross income, so 
as to determine this elusive thing known as 
‘margin,’ to find whether there is to be a 
loss or profit in operation. 

“The cost of transportation has, therefore, 
become one of our principal factors in all of 
our calculations. 

“Remember this: that we live in the inte- 
rior of the continent, and that we are sur- 
plus producers. At no time in the history 
of the world have people lived in the inte- 
rior of a continent and enjoyed so high a 
standard of living as we have been able to do. 


Transportation Enters Largely 


wat has been possible only through our 
great railroad systems that made it pos 
sible to transport our goods to the seaboard at 
a low cost. Now that these transportation 
charges have been doubled and trebled, this 
advantage has been taken away from US. 
The economic life of the people will be 
changed if this condition persists. : 

“Therefore, we must ask a solution of this 
important question. 

“Happily for us nature has provided ws 
with a most satisfactory solution. By 


- building of a canal and a few locks in the 


St. Lawrence River and on the Great Lakes, 
it will be possible, as it were, to bring the 
ocean to the interior of this great continent 
and permit the largest vessels co dock at Our 
inland ports. Nothing is more important @ > 
America today than this project. We must > 
ask the Government, therefore, that there ™ 
shall be no halting, no delay, no equivocation, 
but that steps be taken immediately im the 
direction of a full and complete consumms 
tion of this wonderful enterprise.” 
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There is definite reason for the 
marked success of truck users 
who operate the Model K 16 one- 
ton truck. 


More hours of continuous and 
uninterrupted hauling are pro- 
duced by this sturdy one-ton 
chassis because of the surplus 
strength built into every part. 
Consequently its earning capac- 
ity is considerably greater. 


Less time is needed to renew its 
wearing parts because every point 
of wear has a bearing or bush- 
ing that is quickly and easily 
replaceable. Here is another 
economy that spells profits to a 
hauler. 














GMC Builds Business for Users 


And besides, Modél K 16 one-ton 
truck is a complete motor truck, 
built of truck units only and 
fitted with refinements found 
usually only in high grade pas- 
senger cars. 


The Model K 16 is now sold com- 
plete, ready for use in the fol- 
lowing combinations of body and 
cab: 


Open Express Body with Open Cab; 
Open Express Body with Closed 
Cab; Express Body with Six Post 
Top and Open Cab; Express Body 
with Six Post Top and Closed Cab; 
Platform Body with Stake Sides 
and Open Cab; Platform Body 
with Stake Sides and Closed Cab. 


Send for Catalog describing Body Styles 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY —Pontiac, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


. In the Dominion of Canada 
) General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


eral Motors Trucks 


When writing to Generat Motors Truck Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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the man or the woman with a good check 

and no bank acquaintances can probably 
get that check cashed promptly with no more 
requirement than the giving of street address 
or telephone number. The basis of service, 
nine times out of ten, will be a department 
store. 

In certain cities—notably Minneapolis, 
Detroit, Omaha—the practice among large 
department stores has been made an aggres- 
sive store policy that takes in the general 
public, customers and non-customers. Sepa- 
rate check-cashing departments are maintained 
by some stores, partitioned-off enclosures 
with standard cashiers’ windows, which eften 
bear placards directing attention to the fact 
that checks will be cashed there. 

Are ‘they used? There are groups or lines 
in front of every window in nearly every 
hour of the day. Thousands of checks are 
cashed at these windows daily in each store. 

Of the stores in Minneapolis operating 
check-cashing departments, several report 
each a total of checks cashed of from $8,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000 a year. Checks cashed 
range in size from fifty cents to three figures. 


Stores that Cash for Everybody 


FVERYEODY makes use of the service— 
- those with personal check accounts who 
find it more convenient to go to the stores and 
those without accounts, but who, for the 
most part, are salaried persons who get paid 
by check. Payrolls of many large institu- 
tions are regularly cared for by these store 
departments, girl employes in hotels, knit- 


I SOME of the largest cities of America 


ting works, laundries, 

and the like, preferring, 
seemingly, to have their 
checks cashed at a place 
where they feel at home. 

Women, in fact, use these de- 

partments far more than 

men—in nearly a four to one 
ratio, the stores estimate. 

Except for out-of-town 
checks, on which banks charge 
exchange, these departments do 
their work without fee. They in- 
cur a considerable administrative 
expense, including salaries, rent of 
floor space, lights, material, loss 
of interest on money used and the 
loss from cashing fraudulent 
paper, for there is some loss 
from that. Of this, more later. 
Why do they do it? Just to serve 
the public? No. The store check- 
cashing services are selfish agencies 
conceived and operated to increase 
profits. But how so? 

Let the experienced head of such a cash- 
ing service in a large department store in 
Minneapolis do the explaining. Introducing 
Mr. Sawyer! 

Fourteen years with this service have not 
soured Mr. Sawyer nor made him a bear on 
humankind. He likes his job despite the 
tension under which he regularly works, and 
has learned some of the old truths about 
human nature from the peculiar facets pre- 
sented to him. 


Leads to Purchases on Spot 


7 HY DO WE do it?” he repeats. “‘That’s 
easy—to get people to come into the 
store, in the hope that they will spend some of 
their money with us. That’s all there’s to it. 
“Oh, of course, involved in the practice is 
the fact that we want to please our customers 
by serving them in many ways in addition to 
selling satisfactory goods. And cashing checks 
is a real service, judging from the number 
that bring their checks to us to be cashed. 
“There is no string on our check cashing, 
no requirement or understanding that the 
payee shall buy something in the store. 

“But we feel that it works out this way: 
The cashing service attracts persons to the 
store. It brings them inside. They may 
not have any intention of buying a thing. 
But they do come in, and they receive for 
their checks currency—bills, coin. 

“On their way to the check-cashing depart- 
ment, which is never situated near an en- 
trance, they have had to pass various goods 
on display. In going out they must do the 
same thing, probably choosing a different 
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It Pays to Risk Cashing Checks 


By THOMAS J. MALONE 









route. They have exposed themselves to 
salesmanship, to those standard processes of 
attracting attention, arousing interest, cre. | 
ating desire and impelling action. 

“It would be impossible to make an abso- 
lute check, but someone has estimated that 
of the people who come into a department | 
store daily 40 per cent have no direct inten- | 
tion of buying. They come in for some other 
reason. Is their presence objectionable? By | 
no means. : 

“Old Man Opportunity meets them at the © 
door, as head of the reception committee. If © 
we can bring them to us, on whatever pre 
text, we feel we have advanced a step to 
ward a sale, which will be made, if not then, 
later. : 


Valuable as Advertising Stunt 


* A STORE SPENDS, say, ten or twenty 
f thousand dollars a year on window dis- | 
plays alone. Why? To attract the passerby 
and lure her into the store—the woman is the 
shopper for the home—with the hope of selling 
her its goods. Can anyone gauge the effective: | 
ness of window displays for a year in terms 
of sales made, of volume of business done | 
or gained? Yet progressive stores make more | 
and more of their window displays, you wil 
notice. So, too, with newspaper 
board space, electric signs, personal letters. 
“There’s no doubt that the check-cashing 
service brings people into the store, We 
believe results more than justify it. 
the volume of checks cashed yearly by ou 
department has grown from a few a 
dollars to ten million, the volume of bust 
ness, sales, in the store has increased at 
a rate that the connection seems certain. We 
wouldn’t keep up the department and enlarge 
it from time to time unless it was profitable 
“First, there’s this difference between ® 
and a bank. A bank gets nothing for cashing 
checks, has no such chance to profit by t® 
we have—for it has no goods on displ), 
nothing to sell on the moment. Cashing # 
check is, to it, largely time wasted. 


Sustained as Sound Policy 


“ A BANK PRESIDENT in passing 
+ morning stopped near my window 
watched proceedings. It must have I 
quite automatic and machinelike to him as 
line moved forward, pushed in its slips 
paper and turned back with currency, 
only now and then by a word from me &® 
address of the presenter or some such 
“Yet he needn’t have inferred that we 
this unthinkingly, and I don’t think he 
infer it. You see it becomes second Ba” 
to us to tell whether a check is good OF 
or its presenter. There’s a ‘feel’ 
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Announcing: 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


The Latest Development 
In Time Recorders! 


The New Stromberg Fully-Automatic In-and-Out Recorder. 
Prints in one or two colors. 


TRULY remarkable New Time Recorder has been 
developed. It has literally set the business world 
wild with enthusiasm. Wherever wé have shown it, it 
has created a sensation. It is truly the “last word” in 
Time Recorders. It does anything that a// other Re- 
corders combined will do — plus! 
In the New Stromberg Recorder is embodied every 
feature that present-day conditions demand. Everything 
that our fifteen years’ experience has taught us — every- 


thing that users ever wanted—every known improvement 
it is possible to make—all has been skillfully put into it. 

It is highly endorsed and used by many of the greatest 
concerns throughout the country. 


Get the Facts. 


Find out ail about this remarkable New Recorder and 
the many surprising things it will do for you. Descriptive 
matter gladly sent on request. Write for it now. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 232 West Erie Street, Chicago, IIl. 


The Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electrically-Operated Time Systems in the World. 


Sales and Service Departments in All Principal Cities. 











When writing to Stromperc Execrric Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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—built by pioneer 
manufacturers of 
ball-bearing mo- 
tors, with eleven 
years’ successful 
experience. These 
more efficient 
motors lessen fric- 
tion losses—re- 
duce current con- 
sumption — lower 
production costs 


FAIRBANKS, MorsE & Co. 


earin 


that one can’t explain, but that one acquires 
with practice. 

“No one should get it into his head that 
we are easy marks, that the evil-minded may 
impose on us readily. We catch most of the 
attempts to defraud us; our batting average 
is pretty high.” 

Stand to one side and watch Mr. Sawyer 
at work. There are a score of persons in 
line, each holding a check, while several others 
are writing checks at the ledges provided. 


Regulations for Protection 


HE FIRST three or four checks are cashed 

without a word. The next check brings a 
request, “Your address, please?” It is given 
promptly. He pencils it on the back, then 
cashes the check. Some persons persist -in 
ignoring the placard posted plainly before 
the window stating, “Name and address must 
be on all checks before cashing.” The ad- 
dress, if correct, enables a trace if the check 
proves worthless. Also, if given without hesi- 
tancy on request, an address is taken as evi- 
dence of identity and good faith. 

Another plecard is posted where all may 
see: “Identification required before cashing 
checks.” This is a warning to the evil. 

A handsome woman is at the window. She 
presents a check with a calm certitude that 
would win instant cashing if you were the 
cashier. But you are not. Apparently some 
questions are being asked her. Soon you see 
her leave the window, still holding the check. 

You ask Sawyer about it later. 

“Her check was probably all right,” he 
explains, “and she, too; but the check was on 
an out-of-town bank and she gave her address 
as one of the big hotels here. That meant 
that she was a transient. I may take a 
chance now and then on a local check, but I 
don’t on country ones. We might have cashed 
a bad check there and never been able to run 
that woman down. I asked her if she had an 
account in the store, which would have been 
sufficient identification; and when she said she 
hadn’t, I told her if she would have someone 
identify her, I'd be glad to cash it. Maybe 
she’ll be back. 


Service for Home Folks 


““IDRIMARILY this service is conducted for 

local people, our home folks, and not 
for transients. We do not care to encourage 
them to bring their checks to us. 

“Did you see me turn down that young 
fellow with the shifty eyes? No? Well, he 
presented a check for $15, an individual, not 
a firm check, drawn payable to P. E. Crouse 
and so indorsed. He said he was Crouse. 
We develop a sense for handwriting in this 
business, and I thought the ‘P. E. Crouse’ 
on the face of the check looked to be in the 
same hand as the ‘P. E. Crouse’ on the back. 
After folding the check—in a quarter twist 
as belting men would say—and comparing, 
I told him he’d better have it cashed at a 
bank. He made no comment but took his 
check and left—a little hurriedly, I thought. 

“An hour ago I refused to cash that 
purported to be a cashier’s check issued by a 
country bank. It looked all right as to stamp 
and signature, but it was not perforated. I 
told the holder to go to a bank with it. 

“You might watch the line for hours be- 
fore the case came along that we behind the 
windows are always looking for. I mean a 
check drawn by some person or firm that has 
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reau. We get these reports—have to have 
them. 

“While some checks are issued ‘N. §, F? 
in good faith by persons who, because of 
ignorance or poor accounting, think their 
balance larger than it is, many of them may 
be put down to intent and foreknowledge, 
indicating that the makers were trying to 
‘put something over’ or were taking a chance 
of increasing their balances before the checks 
reached their banks for collection. Thus an 
‘N. S. F.,’ until satisfactorily explained, al- 
ways reflects on the credit of the maker. 

“Here’s the credit bureau’s report for to- 
day. You see it has a long list of ‘N. S, F’ 
check-makers discovered yesterday. It also 
has a shorter list culled from the longer, con- 
taining the names it had listed before— 
chronics. I, and everyone else in my depart- 
ment, pay special attention to this shorter 
list. We must be able to detect any check 
from one on this list that may be presented. 
We even have our own special list of ‘N. §, 
F.’s,’ passed in our store, covering a long 
period, and we must be letter perfect on it. 
We refuse to cash checks with unsavory 
antecedents unless the makers have reestab- 
lished their credit.” 


Experience Develops Safe Practice 


“SEEMINGLY a very slight corroboration is 
\/ enough—a street address, a telephone num- 
ber, a bank book, a letter. Yet long practice 
has taught what may be taken as safe. 

“We have a good record there,” says Mr. 
Sawyer, “on the whole. We cash a forged 
check now and then, probably one a month— 
it’s the ten-twenty-thirty kind of operator 
who tries us, the larger ones go elsewhere— 
but we refuse checks we suspect and thus 
avoid a lot of trouble. Also, we catch a crook 
once in a while, proving we are on the job 
and livening up the monotony. 

“Within the year a man offered us some 
railroad checks. The credit bureau had 
warned its subscribers to look out for cet- 
tain railroad payroll checks—stolen. These 
bore the numbers given. 

“I stepped on a buzzer that signals the 
house detectives. Two floor men came up 
and stood behind our man. I had them take 
him into. a private room while I telephoned 
for the police. 

“When I turned from the ‘phone, I saw 
our man out in front of my cage, headed 
for the street. He had pulled a gun on 
the two and left them. I chased him, and he 
drew the gun again, backed out of the store 
before a fair-sized crowd seeing the show and 
beat it down an alley. The police caught him, 
and he’s now in the state reformatory.” 


Loss One-Fiftieth of One Per Cent 


HE CREDIT manager of another store in 
Minneapolis talked definite losses. 

“Our last year’s volume of checks cashed 
by our special department was about $10; 
000,000,” he said, “and our actual losses from 
bad checks, $2,000. This means one-nftieth 
of 1 per cent. 

“At a recent national conference of retail 
credit men held in the East, a representative 
of a large eastern store stated, with some 
pride, that, due to a rigid policy as to a 
checks, his store had lost on only one ¢ 
in a year. 

“T couldn’t see his point. If his store had 
served the public by a more generous policy 










been reported as having ‘not sufficient funds.’ as to check-cashing, it might have increased 

Ir “Here in Minneapolis several score ‘N. S. its sales that year by a half-million dollars 
F.’ checks on various banks may be recorded or more, the profit on which would have 

daily. The names of makers of such checks, made the losses on bad checks almost incon 

(221) sometimes upwards of one hundred, are listed sequential. In the light of our experience, 





in the daily reports of the retail credit bu- his was a case of ‘penny wise, pound fooli 






When writing to Fatrsanxs, Morse & Co., please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Heavy Chains Shipped Safely 


in Pioneer Boxes 





X 


The illustration below shows how heavy 
chains, wound on spools, are shipped in 
Pioneer Wirebound Boxes 























Above is shown how automobile tire chains 
are shipped. The chains are put in sacks 
and then packed in Pioneers. 


WELVE YEARS AGO the American 

Chain Company, after making thorough 

tests, decided to use Pioneer Boxes for 
shipping automobile tire chains. 


When new chain products were added it 
was only natural to find out if these new 
products could also be shipped safely in 
Pioneers. 


In twelve years time the American Chain 
Company has never had any trouble due 
to box breakage. 


Pioneer Wirebound Boxes effect multiple 
savings. They save lumber and weight. 
Save storage space. Save time in assem- 








bling, packing and closing. Save time and 
labor in opening and unpacking. Save loss 
and damage claims. 


It may be worth your while for a General 
Box Engineer to call on you. If you cannot 
use Pioneers he will tell you so frankly and 
may be able to help you by suggesting an 
improvement in your present shipping meth- 
ods. This service is free to you. Involves 
you in no obligations. We make all types 
of wood boxes and crates in general use. 
Sixteen factories enable us to make quickest 
possible shipments. 


Write today for “General Box Service”—a 
builetin of information on boxing and crating. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
504 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SIXTEEN FACTORIES GIVE YOU CLOSE AT HAND SERVICE: 


Bogalusa, La, 
Brewton, Ala, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Detroit, Mich. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Houston, Tex. 


When writing to GENERA! 





Ilimo, Mo. New Orleans, La. 
Kansas City, Mo. Pearl River, La. 
Louisville, Ky. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Nashville, Tenn. Winchendon, Mass. 
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Box Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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The structural work of the new 
United States Chamber building 
is virtually completed. 


Stone cutters were finishing the 
pilasters when these pictures were 
made, November 7, and the erec- 
tion of steps and other exterior 
features were well under way. 
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What others Say! 


HAKESPEARE built up his stage 

characters by thethings hemadethem 
do, the things he made them say,and what 
he made others say about them. These are 
the ways today in which the public forms 
opinions. 

And of these three, what s¢hey say 
counts most in the sale of motor cars to- 
morrow. Car owners exchange experi- 
ence. Every owner is perpetually compar- 
ing his car with other makes that pass on 
the highway, slowly deciding what car he 
is going to buy next spring, next summer. 

Finally comes the annual automobile 
show where, with his wife and children, 
he can compare all the cars in his price 
class as they are exhibited side by side. 
By furnishing a basis for comparison, 
these shows perform a useful economic 
function. 


And the shows do more. There is ex- 
hibited what theindustry has contributed 
for the coming year to the advance of the 
art of transportation. Competitors meet 
as friends. The shows afford inspiration 
and effect a renewal of faith for these men 
—immeasurable benefits of intangible 
monetary value which ultimately translate 
themselves into the income accounts and 
balancesheets of the automotive industry. 

Focusing a nation’s attention upon the 
automobile as they do, the shows arouse 
a consciousness of the need for another 
year’s supply of transportation. 

After the shows, buyers’ tongues wag. 
They say this—they say that; and what 
they say counts most in the sale of mo- 
tor cars tomorrow. Word-of-mouth 
advertising works, The nation has sold 
itselfanother year’s supply of motor cars, 


cA booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed tothe Department 
of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC 


CHEVROLET «- OAKLAND 


OLDSMOBILE * GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 


Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears 
Inland Steering Wheels 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies 


Klaxon Horns 


Lancaster Stee! Products 
Jacox Steering Gears 


Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories + 


- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 


+ General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers - 























When writing to General Motors Corporation picase mention the Nation’s Business 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreet’s” 


BUSINESS 


December 1993 











This map shows the general condi- 
tions of the country on November 10, 
1923. Light areas indicate good crops, 
and trade and industrial activity. In the 
black areas these conditions are lack- 
ing. The shaded areas are half way. 
Only actual conditions are shown; pros- 
pects are not indicated. 








The Business Map of Last Month 
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Ties LEOPARD of spotted reputation 
has, as the popular saying puts it, 
“nothing on” the present trade and in- 
dustrial situation. In fact the average trade 
review has rung the changes on the varying 
words denoting irregularity for some time past. 

Irregularities of weather, poor crop yields in 
some sections, changing bases of comparison, 
aew channels of distribution, uncertainties as 
to the reception to be given new and higher 
wrice levels in the spring, the temporary 
nsychological effects of certain not altogether 
successful bearish stock market movements 
and even the massed predictions of the new 
~rofession of business forecasters have all 
been held responsible for the failure of trade 
in October to meet anticipations. In fact, 


trade has been fair to good, classing fully 
fair in a majority of cases, best for nearby 
or immediate needs and rather slow or 
fluky for the further future, say for next 
spring or beyond. Retail trade, retarded by 
unusually heavy rains in wide areas or warm 
weather in others has after all shaped up 
fairly well. Jobbing trade has likewise held 
up fairly well and holiday trade promises to 
be good. Sales for next spring or beyond 
have lagged because of uncertainty as to the 
reception awaiting higher priced cotton goods. 

Manufacturers have perhaps been the chief 
sufferers because of the refusal of buyers to 
assume risks or because high cost of raw 
materials, notably the textiles and particularly 
cotton, have made them disinclined to go 


ahead piling up stocks. Recent searching fot 
new reasons for the failure of demand t 
consume the product of the vastly largt 
capacity available for manufacture now & 
compared with earlier years has seemed ™ 
center on the question of costs. This despitt 
the fact that wages are high, employment a& 
tive as rarely before, savings bank deposit 
increasing, and sales of certain one-time lu 
uries larger than in any except the Wi 
of boom times. ; 
A glance at the map accompanying ths 
article reveals a slight increase in , 
areas, this increase being most notable ® 
states where industrial or manufacturing # 
terests predominate. In some scattered are 
of the South and Southwest, there is @ 
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Clark Tructractor Company 
SS : \ 1127 Days Ave., Buchanan, Michigan: 
, ‘e lease send me your photographic catalog 
i \ of material-handling equipment. 
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A TRYING TIME 


is Transfer Time; Really Good Transfer Cases, Delivered 
Before Transferring Begins, Are a Big Help! 


Front office executives like to be able to push a button and have 
the correct papers brought to them instantly. That’s fine, but 
those same front office executives should remember that such efh- 
ciency does not just happen. 


Somebody must bring it about by hard, painstaking work, fore- 
thought and the right kind of transfer cases! 


Van Dorn Transfer Cases are better because: (1) they’re closed 

against dust (no open sides); (2) they save space; (3) they’re strong; 
oe : : 

(4) they interlock rigidly without bolting; (5) they’re easy to use; 
(6) they’re good looking; and (7) they cost no more. 


There is a grand rush for transfer cases at the last minute. 
Don’t wait. See the Van Dorn now, place your order early and 
get delivery before you need the cases. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Mastercraftsmanship-in-Steel 
CLEVELAND 


Branches: Cleveland New York Chicago Washington Pittsburgh Philadelphia 


MIASTER-CRAFTSMANSH/P /N STEEL 





When writing to Tne Van Dorn Iron Worxs Company please mention the 






increase in the darkest shading. Most of 
this has had its rise in producing or manufac. 
turing lines rather than agriculture. In 

owing to the added strength of a number of 
farm products, notably cotton and dairy 

ucts, the really well sustained prices of wheg 
and the notably good prices paid for the lag 


of the old and the first of the new com and | 


tobacco crops, the position of the farmer 
generally speaking, has if anything, im g 
and there seems a better basis than at 


previous time since the new crops began to ; 
be marketed for the cialm that crop yields as © 
a whole this fall will exceed those of last year © 


by a good margin, some putting it as high as 
$1,000,000,000.. That the agricultural inter. 


ests have picked up a good deal just as Teg- 


ular trade and industrial operations have 
seemed to falter, makes it really seem as if 
some of the balance lost in the great de. 
cline in farm products two years ago, were to 
be restored. 


Fear of Surplus Unfounded 


[ IS perhaps to be regretted that the main- 
spring of some of this gain, as in the case 
of cotton, is to be found in reduced 
yields, and high prices will not com 
where, as in the parts of the South, the boll 
weevil or other insect ramage has act 


destroyed the crop, or as in the case of spring 
wheat, where yields have been too small to a 
repay the farmer for his labor this year | 


But it is worth noting that some earlier fears 
of unwieldy surplus quantities of crops have 
now largely been dispelled. Recent reports 
seem to point to good-sized imports of the 


Canadian product to supplement domestic % 
supplies of bread wheat. There does not © 
seem to be any complaint from the Pacific © 
Northwest. There is reported in the od © 
Northwest, an apparent oversupply of durum 7] 
wheat which is not desirable for bread mak- © 
ing. That things are better with the wheat | 


farmer seems evident from the reports that 
the decrease in winter wheat acreage will not 


be as large as earlier expected. That crop © 


will enter the winter in excellent condition. 
In casting up the visible changes which have 


come to sight in the last month or so a few | 
of the htings that stand out quite clearly © 


may be mentioned. Cotton has risen five or 
more cents a pound, helpful in states like 
Texas and the Carolinas. The buying of 


cotton goods for next spring and beyond has © 
been, until lately, under the check rein of the © 
higher prices necessarily asked. Unwilling. | 
ness to buy as well as unwillingness to sell ” 


far ahead has been a bar to some business 
In the matter of wheat, which was tied by 
corn prices for a while early in October, 
there is complaint of high prices affecting the 
flour-milling industry with some necessity t 
go far afield for supplies. 


Metal Market Less Strong 


(THE METAL trades have been_ variously 


affected by different degrees of 
Pig iron and scrap metal have weakened steat- 
ily in price, but on the other hand, while steel 
mill operations have receded as a whole, 
steel prices have been fairly well maintained 
owing to the buying of supplies by autome 
bile makers, the railroads, structural matt 
rial users and Japan, with reports of 
sales of tin plate for the first quarter of 1924 
Pig iron production is still receding in 
and production but at a slower rate tha 
recently, and steel production fell only o# 
per cent below September while pig iron out 
put dropped 2% per cent. 

The declaration of a small extra dividend 
on the common stock of the Steel Corporatio 
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a exercised a notable effect on a stock market a 
In fact, which was apparently drifting downward ow- al 
nber of | ing to weakness in the oil, rubber, automobile i 
Y prod. and other specialty stocks, and in the shares a 
f wheat ii of the railroads in the Northwest and North . 
the las: Pacific which had attracted the attention of . : 
orn and restless speculators. The extra dividend, how- i 
farmer, ever, seems to _ ee . shade Pec S CF W b c * gi 
eo | rmness into the steel and other trades f£ tru t a 
pry oe since the entry of industry into the tone = e Ss er ons C 10n ‘a 
mat stock market lean with increasing weight on ——— * 
rields as the stock ticker. Be ae a is = ac- - P “ 9 
ive than at the height of the building boom, I t Ch 3 
hi as | but. is still well ahead of last year, and Jap- RY J 1C or Ss o1Cce - 
1 inter. anese buying is heavy. Sales of other mate- — . x 
as reg. rials have been generally active and New & 
s have _ York is buying a good deal of foreign brick. 3 
on? 7 . . BT 
at een. Above. Avetags ' ICTOR’S magazine, The Voice of z 
were to UCH measures of movement as are avail- ‘ “ PB 4 
S able thus early in the month do not tell the the Victor, referring to new con- % 
d world an especially gloomy tale. Bank clear- : : 3 
ings show a slight loss from a year ago in struction at the big Camden works ‘ 
le main- October when the largest tye bs slen o 
the months was rolled up, most of this decrease ° : . a 
pe fg at New Vork anda few southwest where Victrola instruments and Victor | 
1pensate and northwestern cities, where depression in S < 
the boll — oil or unsatisfactory agricultural conditions records are made, Says: ia 
actually — are noted. Failures show a seasonal increase, be 
f spring but are a below the Powe bose re- H 
small to corded at this time a year ago. Building per- ” ‘ . $9 51 
is a mits for October point to a sharp rally over ... building No. 8 rapidly disappearing. x 
ler fears September and to the biggest percentage of : : a = 
ps have gain over a year ago shown in any month ‘,..clearing the wayfor a newrecord plant. 4 
reports since last ef oe iron and hina pe r 
; of the figures are the lightest since late last winter, - P e 3 | 
‘one Ae greatly exceed those of any month in ... is being constructed by Stone and Web 4 
ae eee ee or 1921. Automobile output for ster, world-famous construction engineers.”’ 2 
- Pacific October is —— Po yes pense? “_ a 
id une, and has in fact been only exceeded in ‘ eH ie i 
Peed : oes previous months in the country’s history. ‘*,..will provide greatly increased facilities. : 
ad mak- The mineral oil industry is still depressed and ¢ 
e wheat | stocks are still increasing, while — prices, 4 
: despite large consumption, are sti ing cut. ° . * 
an Tie price of copper is about at re Assurance of satisfaction makes ® 
4 lowest and some western mines are either re- . . ine 
ss : ducing wages or operations. Stone & Webster the choice of indus- 5 
ich have — .s m7 ‘ i 
0 a few Gain in Mail-Order trial leaders. Whatever you make or | 
NE OF the best statistical showings is - i ra 
1 five ot that given out by leading mail-order do, you want the feeling of security a 
ates like — which report a gain of 44 per oo : / 
rving of eptember, and of 25 per cent over October a : Bi 
au j a ‘~ The October total is the best since that goes with Stone & Webster : 
in of the — arch, 1920. Leading chain stores’ reports : x 
nwilling- point to a gain of 16 per cent over October, construction. F? 
s to sell | 1922, and the aggregate sales of goods at retail a 
business. in city and country by the largest mail-order ft 
tied by and chain-store concerns are 20 per cent senna : 
October, greater than in October a year ago. It may of s 
cting the course be said that these concerns are not truly 2 
essity to representative of retail trade as a whole. The 4 
ten months’ sales of these concerns, however, % 
total $553,000,000. If retail trade in other . I ‘ONE & EB Ss I 'E R : 
ui lines gpg that of October a year ago, 
‘ously j it wou no small achievement when the a 
dematl a big swelling in trade in October of 1922 is INCORPORATED a 
ed stead: remembered. In other words, final distribu- 3 
hile steel tion is probably well above last year for Octo- satiate stata wie i ‘ 
2. whol, ber, and thus far in November and for the DESIGN-BUILD / 4 
aintained year is far ahead, 25 per cent in fact, of 1922. N y in 
auteul In foreign trade the big feature was the WELD Ee a 
al mate: gain in cotton exports in September, which ac- N FINANCE 4 3 
of lane counted for practically the entire increase in “Eetiheronedes” s 
of 1924 exports, amounting to 21 per cent over Sep- os 
in pric tember last year. It is to be also noted that NEW YORK, 120 Broadway CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street * 
ate that increased values of manufactured goods in SAN FRANCISOO, Holbrook Bidg. Y PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg 2 
aly aa that month about offset heavy losses in food BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 4 
om out: exports for a year ago. The 7.4 per cent gain , a 
i exports for nine months of this year over @ 
sividend st year is an encouraging feature. From a 
ration viewpoint negotiations to bring about set- _ 
rpo tled order in Europe have an increasing inter- | Ee 
st for American business men. 
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Henderson, Ky., Hotel 


A Modern Hotel Is 
Yours If You’ll Try 


The city or town that strug- 
gles along without adequate 
modern Hotel facilities, is 
like the hound-dog that sat 
in a puddle and barked for 
a drink! 


The Hotel would be theirs it 
they’d only TRY! 


Henderson, Ky., tried! And 
the Hotel shown above is 


theirs! 


They needed $200,000, but 
under Hockenbury counsel 
and direction, in one week, 


, they secured $285,500. 


If your town needs a new 
Hotel, ask us to place your 
name on our list to receive 
each month a copy of THE 
HOTEL FINANCIALIST, 
a journal devoted to Com- 


munity Hotel Financing. 


It’s sent gratis to readers of 


The Nation’s Business. 


JeellocKENBUDY.SISTEM Suc: 
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Production Geared to Home Needs 
By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


HE STORY of the past is that all 

severe and far-reaching business de- 

pressions have been the prelude to, and 
often the cause of, profound changes in the 
structure of our economic life. It was so in 
the panic of 1873 which led directly to the 
resumption of specie payment. Again, thirty 
years later, the long-drawn-out depression 
from 1893 to 1896 ended in the adoption 
of. the gold standard, and ushered in the era 
of consolidations in industrial life. The 
panic of 1907 resulted in the creation of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

So far, we have gotten but little benefit 
from the slump of 1921. Yet, unless all signs 
fail and all analogy be at fault, some funda- 
mental matters are crystallizing and assuming 
definite shape, despite the fog of doubt and 
uncertainty which still covers the country. 
One of them is the promise of agriculture as- 
suming its true importance in our economic 
life, that it shall get merely what is coming 
to it, shall have the same opportunity to work 
out its own salvation as is accorded other in- 
dustries. 

Meanwhile, farmers have not been idle in 
doing things for themselves. One of them 
is the growing fashion of treating farming 
as a strictly business proposition, and of 
the adoption of such simple and efficient forms 
of accounting as tell them of crops and meth- 
ods which pay, and of those which do not. 
Another, the most important of all, is the 
greater ease of access to all modern methods 
of education for themselves and for their 
children. 


Crusade for Diversifying Wins 


N CROP diversification there is the story of 
our possession of twenty-five per cent of 
all the dairy cows in the world, and a domes- 
tic consumption that keeps pace with the in- 
creasing production of the growing herds. 
So in cooperative marketing—one half of the 
tobacco crop of 1922 was handled by the 
farmers’ organizations; for what is coming 
to agriculture, although in less measure, is 
that intensive study and application of effi- 
cient «modern ways and scientific’ methods 
which is so marked a feature of industrial 
life today. 

Just at present manufacturing and mining 
are most concerned in finding a market for 
their productive capacities. In the metals, 
iron, zinc, lead, and copper, prices are some- 
what weaker in the raw materials, and pro- 
duction has fallen off. Much the same story 
is true of hides and of leather goods. While 
building activity has somewhat decreased it 
is still in large volume, which means a good 
demand for all building materials, bricks, 
cement, lumber, and for all those commodi- 
ties that go into houses for their completion 
and furnishing. There is now on foot a 
well-considered movement to stabilize the 
construction activity over years and seasons 
so that it shall no longer be the thing of 
alternate feasts and famines that has always 
characterized it. 

The automobile business is a puzzling prop- 
osition and so far has confounded all proph- 
ecy as to the nature and extent of its output. 
Yet it is obvious that it cannot keep up with 
its present rate during the winter season 
ahead of us. One of the unhealthy signs at- 
tending its enormous production is the grow- 
ing and widespread custom of buying cars 
on time payment at high rates of interest. 


When writing to Tue Hocxeneury System, Inc., please mention the Nation’s Business 


Another is the report of farmers buying auto. 
mobiles with the proceeds of their crops, in. 
stead of first settling their outstanding objj- 
gations, a practice in which they do not dif. 
fer in spirit and custom from their city 
brothers. 


The Year’s Fortunes Now Cast 


N ANY forecast of 1924, there are three fac. 

tors of production and distribution; build. 
ing and construction, automobile manufactur. 
ing, and railroad buying, which cannot be 
expected to contribute in the coming 
the same volume of business which they did 
in the year going out. Nor has there any. 
thing yet developed which can be depended 
upon to take the place of these great con- 
tributors to business activity. This season’s 
fortune is already told, for we need not look 
for any great quickening in industrial life 
other than comes from the usual seasonal 
demand and the passing influence of the holi- 
day season. Nor can we hope for a repeti- 
tion of that boomlet of last spring which died 
out with the beginning of summer, Prices 
are more likely to show a declining than an 
advancing tendency, for our “spring running” 
of hopefulness is over, and we are back to the 
natural operation of the laws of supply and 
demand. 

Nothing more aptly illustrates this condi- 
tion than the cotton situation. The recent 
government estimate of production is within 
two thousand bales of the forecast in these 
columns some months ago. Raw cotton 
naturally responded with a rise in price, but 
finished material still halts uncertainly be- 
cause there is no soothsayer yet wise enough 
to say what the consumer will pay. Cotton 
mills are meeting the situation by closing 
down in a few instances, and curtailing pro- 
duction in others. Just where business in the 
Cotton Belt can best be prosecuted can be 
found by a study of the production by local- 
ities and states taking this year’s yield with 
that of a year ago. Texas, for instance, is 
nearly all good; and Louisiana, likewise, 
shows up well, with the outcome in North 
and South Carolina better than seemed possi- 
ble two months ago. 

Business in the lumber regions is practically 
good in all localities even although expect- 
ing some reduction in volume as winter comes 
on. In the cattle country, out on the great 
grazing plains of the Southwest and West, 
although pastures are good and the herds in 
fine condition, more or less liquidation is @ 
progress as noted in the increased sale of 
cows, because prices for cattle are still u~ 
satisfactory. 


Meat Exports Help West 


[ARGER exports of meat products help the 
situation, but it takes time to rectify such 
matters and to bring them back into natu 
channels. At best, the economic movements 
that are in progress cannot be hurried, and 
can only be partly assisted in their develop 
ment by whatever aid legislation and finance 
may give. ; 
Meanwhile the best test of general condt 
tions, that of the nature and volume of disttr 
bution, still runs true to form in that it tf 
flects most accurately the story of local com 
ditions throughout the country. It is 
where there is a sufficient yield of cotton, 
and very dull where the reverse is true. 
is holding up well in tobacco sections—Ker 
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BUSINESS 


This one simple idea pays the 
salaries of our sales department 


A big sales executive tells how he overcame his case of ‘‘business blindness’ 
and how he found $100,000.00 worth of business hiding in his card files. 


VERY sales manager believes that 
he is worthy of his hire. He knows 
that he is hired to direct sales in a way 
that will make money for his house. 
If he is successful his salary is easily 
covered in the volume of sales. But 
when I found that with a simple idea 
applied in my own office I could make 
enough EXTRA money to pay my sal- 
ary and those of my four assistants 
ear after year, I felt ashamed for not 
Savina thought of it earlier. 


Designed a Special Card 


As a sales manager, I know full well 
that it’s not always the getting of new 
accounts that builds up a business, but 
the working of the accounts you have. 
Therefore I’ve always made it a point 
to keep as well informed as I could on 
customer activity. What each cus- 
tomer was doing, what and how much 
he was buying from us, whether his 
orders were increasing or decreasing— 
these and a half a dozen other points I 
found decidedly advantageous to have 
at hand for the purpose of intelligent 
sales work. In fact, I was so strong for 
the recording of this information that I 
took it upon myself to design a special 
card for our customer files. 


I was quite well pleased with my 
record-keeping—so much so, in fact, 
that when a certain gentleman one day 
maneuvered his way into my office only 
to open up on me on the subject of sales 
records I was not slow to tell him that 
I had a perfectly satisfactory system. 


My System Challenged 
“But have you?” he countered, quickly 
following with a couple of questions I 
could not turn a deaf ear to. 


“Name one of your customers, any 
one” he said. I gave him Smith Bros., 
of Oshkosh. ‘All right,” he continued, 
“how quickly can you give me the 
status of this account? How quickly 
can you tell me how much Smith Bros. 
bought of you last year? How much 
last month? What items they bought 
most of? Whatitem, if any, they bought 
none of? How the various figures for 
this year and this month compare with 
foregoing periods?” 


“T’ll have the dope for you in a min- 
ute,” I said, and called the lady in 
charge of the records. But, to my dis- 
comfiture, I’ll admit, it took consider- 
ably over a minute to locate the card— 
and when I did get the card I was 
astonished with the facts it presented. 
We hadn’t sold Smith Bros. a dime’s 
worth of goods in three months, and we 
should be making regular monthly 
sales and deliveries. 


Records Hide Vital Facts 


“Here is the trouble,” said my friend 
not unkindly, “your records hide the 
very facts you want constantly flashed 
before your eyes.” How much other 
information of vital value do you sup- 
pose we concealed in those drawers? 
Then he proceeded to show me the 
difference in another way of record- 
keeping. 


“Just try this new method out for a 
while and see how much business you’ve 
been losing,” he said. I could see from 
the very first that his method was the 
one for efficiency. 


Every card was in sight—within 3 
seconds of my finger tips. Everything 
pertaining to customer and sales activ- 
ity was visualized before me—my eye 
flagged automatically to the facts need- 
ing attention. In short, a bird’s-eye 
view of every factor of my sales work. 


Results Were Amazing 


I lost no time in transferring all my 
records to this new visualizing equip- 
ment and the results were nothing 
short of amazing. We cut our record- 
keeping costs two-thirds. We added at 
least 25% to the efficiency of our sales 
work. In fact I am willing to state that 
we got at least $100,000 worth of busi- 
ness out of our old accounts we would 
never have gotten under the old sys- 
tem of record-keeping. The profits on 
that business pays all the salaries of 
our sales department. By using our 
Acme System, as it is called, I know I 
am selling enough more goods each 
year to make my department cost-free 
to the firm. As I look back, I realize 
that I had been afflicted with business 


ACME 


VISIBLE RECORDS EQUIPMENT 


When writing to Acme Carp 





System Company flease mention ti 


by a National Sales Manager 


blindness, the tragic part of which dis- 
ease is that you think you see and don’t! 


Make This Efficiency Test 


How about your records? We have 
an interesting test you can apply to 
your sales records, stock records, credit 
records, employee records, in fact to 
any sort of records, that show you in a 
few minutes just how efficient your par- 
ticular record-keeping is. This test is 
sent prepaid and free with a copy of 
our catalog describing ACME VISIBLE 
RECORDS EQUIPMENT in fulk 
Your name and address in the coupon 
below will bring you this information. 








Is “business blindness” 
your trouble? 


No matter how carefully you keep your 
records, if they are not instantly visible to 
your eye, your very records become 
“blinders.”” You think you see, but don’t. 
Business blindness! Acme Visible Records 
Equipment will visualize your whole 
business in a way that will increase sales, 
prevent losses, lower manufacturing costs, 
reduce inventory and cut clerical expense. 
Let us show you what Acme will do for 
you. Use the coupon below. 


SSeeeSeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeesenunere 
ACME CARD SYSTEM CO., Dept. §.8-12%3, 
114 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send catalog and sample forms 
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tucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and others: 
in the sugar beet states of the West and Far 
West—Michigan, Wisconsin, Colorado, Utah, 
and California; also in the sugar cane section 
of Louisiana and in sections where rice is the 
principal crop, as in parts of Arkansas, T, 
California, and Louisiana. In the large cities 
it is brisk where much building is in pr 

It is slow in oil-producing localities, because 
of low prices consequent upon much over. 
production. It is quiet in all metal-mining re. 
gions, because lessened output in some metals 
means automatically lower wages and de- 
creased bfiying power of the workers. 


E aX @ Si ht a avin eases: So the story goes. The common denomi- 
£ € nators that are widespread, and general to 


all forms of activity, are an entire lack of 
: : : concern in the financial situation because of 
far-sighted paving policy looks complete confidence in the Federal Reserve 
: Syst d its workings; and -aili 
to three other factors just as ee et eee ee oe 


carefully as to first cost. There is also developing « strong sentiment 
that it is to be a long story before Europe 


The importance of these three questions | will be on her feet again, and that meanwhile 


: we must as far as possible suit production to 
actually outweighs that of first cost— our domestic consumption as the main qe. 


quirement, with the export business to Europe 
to be regarded as an uncertain quantity. 





How many years of service can 
be expected without renewal? 


IJ, After installation what will the r t 
cost be per year for maintenance Cutting Custom’s Red Tape 


= erer }°ROM October 15 to November 3 delegates 
EXE, What will the salvage value be representing the governments of 34 m- 
after a generation of service? , tions met at Geneva to work out an interna- 
Z tional plan for simplifying customhouse 
Stop to think of the older pavements you cedure. This meeting, at the headquarters of 
know and you will realize that you can the League of Nations, was also participated 


. . in by business men ar‘ experts representing 
point to few pavements not of brick or the International Chamber of Commerce. 


stone which have given thirty or even The commercial delegation was headed by 
twenty years of service without re-building. M. Etienne Clementel, former Minister of 
Commerce of France, and former president of 


NATIONAL PAVING BRICK the International Chamber. The two Amer- 


- a can delegates of the business group were Mr. 
PAVEMENTS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION Edgar Carolan, vice-president of the Inter- 
OUTLAST THE BONDS ENGINEERS BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO national General Electric Company, and Mr. 
Everit B. Terhune, treasurer and _ general 


Ce ee nO and Shoe Reconder Pub 
lishing Company. 
Albion Shale Brick Company Hocking Valley Brick Company Purington Paving Brick Company E. L. Bacher, assistant manager of the For- 
bion, 111. Columbus, Ohio. Galesburg, Ill. A ~ ; of h Cham- 
Alton Brick Company latepaniiace Faves Brick Co Southere Clay Mfg. Company eign Commerce Department oi the 
, ii. ndependence, Kans. Chatt x nn. - 3 tk 
aarte Company Mack Mfg. Company Springfield Paving Brick Company ber of Commerce of the United States served 
Streator, Ill. _ Wheeling, W. Va. _, springfield. Ill. as American technical expert of the Interm- 
Binghamton Brick Company C. P. Mayer Brick Company Sterling Brick Company - ~ =e ne 
Cre tinchamton, NY. |. ee Olean, N. Y. tional Chamber. The United States Govem- 
r ay Company edal Paving ic omp: Strez aw e “ ‘ 
Cleveland.Ohio Cleveland, Ohio." SS eer ment, while not a party to the conventions 
ce Picesburgh. Pa, igre ay +s ~ h Thornton Fire Brick Company concluded at Geneva was represented by Louis 
» Pa. : TileCo. eS. mae ick Co. a urE, . . y : . site J 1 
sg ~~ ae wae yao oe gga Beick “ Thurber Brick Company Ww. Haskell, American Consul at Geneva, aS- ; 
Collinwood Shale Brick Company Mineral Wells Paving Brick Co. Ft. Worth, Texas. sisted by experts from the United States Cus- ; 
Jand, Ohio Mineral Wells, Texas Toronto Fire Clay Company . * . ° 
Corry Brick & Tile Company Moberly Paving Brick Company Toronto, Ohio toms Service, the Bureau of Foreign and Do 
Prancie Vitric Brick Company Murphysboro Paving Brick Co. TRE ORS SS Company mestic Commerce, and the United States 
hysboro, Ill. i ° wae a i 
Go eget Brick & Clay Co. Patton flay. Mig. Company ee Oe cael I ariff 3 Ommission. ed the 
Glows at tomes Peebles Paving Brick Company Western Shale Products Company The subject matter covered includ 
East Liverpool, Ohio. ee pe aes: ny following: Doing away with harsh fines for 
‘j i Co ‘ a >ittst avi Bric ompany estport Paving Bric ompany ° ie ° 
xg -~---y a hema "Pittsburgh . Kansas. oiae “Baltimore, Md clerical and other trivial errors in customs } 
documents; providing lenient and liberal treat 9 
ment for catalogues and advertising matter, 7 
standardization of consular invoices and certilr § 
* cates of origin on simple lines; simplification 
Are Our Municipal Governments of the the customhouse treatment of commit | 
n " z 5 cial travelers and their samples ; expediting 
Conspicuous Business Failures: the inspection of travelers’ baggage on tats 
crossing European frontiers. 
- Seb sehaeer s ‘ , ‘ Among the most important topics covered 
ks NEW YORK, investigators discovered that the rent payer paid five- | | by the conventions is, perhaps, the provisidl 
sixths of his rent to his landlord and one-sixth of his rent for the expenses} | that there shall be full and prompt publica- 
tion by each nation of all changes in custom 
: : , elt : 4 | rates and customs regulations, and the f 
in 1922 to keep the city government running! Lewis E. Pierson, President J} | provision that full information regarding 
of the Merchants’ Association of New York and Chairman of the Board, changes shall be made available through 
Side Tiaet Cobeinbia Trust C BT ah Rens tin Cotte aed will central office at Geneva, through the Intem® 
rving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, New York, has the tacts and wi tional Burean of Customs Tariis onan 


present them in the January Nation’s BusINEss. through the headquarters of the Inte 
Chamber of Commerce at Paris, and the Inter 
American High Commission at Washington 
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of his city government. In other words, two months’ rent a year was paid 
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“Labor’s Money” 
in Labor’s Banks 


“TF 20,000,000 workers were each to save 
$1 a week and regularly deposit this 
money in their own institutions, this whole 
civilization of ours would be changed within 
the next five years. And I predict that it 
will be changed . . . by the workers getting 
control of credit . . . if not within five years, 
at least within a decade.” 
Resounding words and round and rolling 
Twenty millions a week, a billion a 
. five years, five billions ; ten years, ten 
(ciens, if not counting interest—and assum- 
ing that the depositors were content to let 
their money alone. And the total deposits 
of the country’s banks are only some 30 odd 
billions! ; . 
The speaker is Dr. Walter F. McCaleb, 
some time vice-chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas, Texas, and now vice- 
president and manager of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers’ National Bank. 
A rosy dream, that of Dr. McCaleb, but 
let us not concern ourselves with what might 
happen, but rather take a moment to con- 
sider what has happened as gathered from a 
recent book, ‘“Labor’s Money” (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.) by Richard Boeckel. 
Mr. Boeckel has done a first-rate, and we 
believe, a worth-while piece of work in bring- 
ing together for the first time the facts about 
what the unions are doing—not talking about 
doing—towards ownership of their own banks. 
For a basis let us take a test of union- 
owned banks made up from Mr. Boeckel’s 
book from a recent compilation in the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle: 
Resources about 
May or June, 1923 

Mt. Vernon Savings Bank, Wash- 
Renee caseevede cess $2,800,000 

Engineer’s Cooperative National 

YS 22,000,000 
People’s Cooperative State Bank, 

eae 300,000 
Telegraphers’ Cocperative National 

0 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks Na- 

tional Bank, Cincinnati ......... 
Transportation Brotherhoods Na- 

tional Bank, Minneapolis ....... 750,000 
Brotherhood Cooperative National 

re 
Fraternity Trust Company, Har- 

SIND sw vo cdisckscccciceevet 
Brotherhood Trust & Savings Bank, 

San Bernardino, Calif. .......... 
Brotherhood Savings & Trust Com- 

Sees wetsoureh . .............. 
Federated Bank & Trust Company, 

EE. ave <wneseven'nas aoe 
Producers & Consumers Bank, Phil- 

| SIC 
Amalgamated Trust & 

Rr eee 
Amalgamated Bank of New York.. 
— Trust Company, New 
a ee 


Not given 


Not given 


Not given 
Not given 
1,000,000 
Not given 
Not given 
1,250,000 


1,800,000 
1,250,000 


1,300,000 


_Pany, Tucson, PURGE: 5 5s Seas’ 
First National Bank, Three Forks, 
Montana . 


Not given 


Not given 
Not given 
A partial list, inaccurate beyond a doubt, 
ut accurate enough to show the spread of 
this movement; and bear in mind, the oldest 
of the banks under union control, the Mt. 
€rnon Savings here in Washington, was only 
opened in May, 1920. ; 
But why a labor bank? If we accept Mr. 
Boeckel’s answer, the answer is this: that 
unions are beginning to feel that in de- 


ee 


Positing money in the ordinary banking chan- | 
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Gentlemen, this is my son 


Just imagine that moment 
of glory—when you shall in- 
troduce that boy of yours to 
men of affairs—your boy, who 
so soon will step into the busi- 
ness swirl, to meet stiff compe- 
tition, hard problems, danger- 
ous temptations. To-day, your 
greatest joy is to “do some- 
thing” for that boy of yours, 
and you ask: What Christmas 
gift will make him happiest— 
what will he appreciate most 
keenly—what will help him 
most? 


You can answer that ques- 
tion right now—give him THE 
AMERICAN BOY, and his 
pride in the gift will equal 
your pride in him. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 
knows that “boys will be boys” 
—and should be !—but it knows 
also that boys will be men. It 
attracts boys, fascinates them, 
and holds the eager interest of 
500,000 of them by sheer merit 
which boys are quick to dis- 
cover. It gives them informa- 
tion about vital things in life 
that they can get in no other 
way—shows the value of char- 
acter and initiative as well as 
ingenuity; gives them a look- 
ahead and some preparation 
for the work-world that your 
boy will be stepping into al- 
most before you know it. 


Each and every story is 
written to let boys face a real 
boy-problem, and it teaches 
them how a regular fellow will 
meet and solve it. There is 


nothing preachy about THE 
AMERICAN BOY. (How boys 
do hate preaching!) There 
is nothing namby-pamby or 
wishy-washy about it. Its ar- 
ticles are instructive, boy- 
building, man-building, and 
have an instant power to sug- 
gest all that is best and health- 
iest to a boy. 


Your boy’s feet are headed 
somewhere. What an oppor- 
tunity you have, this Christ- 
mas season, to give him a 
friendly and trusted guide to 
walk with him while he gains 
the poise and stature of a man. 
Make him a present of a year’s 
subscription to THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY. 


Your boy needs THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY—to-day more than 
ever. It is a boy-building ne- 
cessity! It is right that he 
should have it! Give it to him 
for Christmas. Subscribe to- 
day! 


Perhaps there is also some 
other boy in whom you are 
interested. Make this a great 
Christmas for him. Send him 


THE AMERICAN BOY. 
$2.00 « year by mail. 20 cents @ copy at 
news-stands. Sabscribe for a year or leave 
e standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


cae re Me ets ae, PPR 
pa ne 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 
No. 862 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Taw & 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
Christmas, 1923, number, to 
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To Importers 


Are you utilizing the services which a bank 
such as this Company affords for facilitating 
and protecting your important transactions? 


Do You Require Letters 

of Credit? 
Our import letters of credit are recognized 
by merchants and banks throughout the 
world as a premier credit basis upon which 
to ship goods. Their use by the American im- 
porter facilitates his purchases and deliveries. 


Do You Need Checking 

Accounts Abroad ? 
Direct accounts in dollars, sterling, or francs, 
can be opened in foreign cities where our 
branches are located, through our New York 
offices. Such accounts enable the importer 
to draw checks in direct payment for foreign 
purchases. Interest is paid on balances, 













Are You Protected Against 

Exchange Fluctuations ? 
The importer may protect himself against a 
possible rise in exchange through a forward 
exchange contract with us. Thus he can fix 
in advance the dollar cost of the merchandise. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 








IL LONDON 
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nels, they are “financing their opponents” — : 


As our author, whose sympathy with the 
labor movement is plain, puts it: 


By depositing trade union funds with regular 
banking institutions, by reinsuring members 
with old line insurance companies, by investi 
the money of the workers in the stocks of banks 
and the bonds of industrial corporations under 
investment banking control, the unions haye 
themselves contributed directly and indirectly to 
the power of “a few leaders of finance.” 


Union Incomes Now Huge 


SOME figures of the financial resources of 
\/ the unions are interesting: 


The entire cost of administering the Amalga. 
mated Association of Street Railway Workers, 
amounting to $225,000 a year, is met out of in. 
terest on bank deposits and investments. The 
union’s surplus exceeds $5,000,000 and is con- 
stantly being increased. 

The United Mine Workers of America on No- 
vember 30, 1903, had $1,129,137 on deposit with 
Indianapolis banks. The present dues income 
of the United Mine Workers is $250,000 a 
month. Its operating expenses average $100,000 
a month, the remainder going into its strike 
chests. 

(Mr. Boeckel probably understates the income 
of the Mine Workers. Incidentally their presi- 
dent, John L. Lewis, has recently become presi- 
dent of a bank.) 

International unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor paid out $5,475,428 in 
death, sickness, accident and other benefits dur- 
ing the year ending April 30, 1921, 

The disbursements of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers range from $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000 a year. 


Random items but enough to show that 
“Jabor’s money” is no myth and that if labor 
(by which Mr. Boeckel means union labor) 
should put its funds together in its own insti- 
tutions, those funds might prove an eto 
nomic force to be reckoned with. Let me cite 
one instance of the argument which is being 
used to draw that money into union banks: 


There are $50,000,000 of bank balances in 
banks of unfriendly financial powers that belong 
to the internationals of organized labor, and an- 
other $50,000,000 that belong to the locals and 
millions more belonging to individuals in the 
movement. How long will you continue to per- 
mit your funds to stay in the hands of the anti- 
union, labor-baiting, injunction-seeking crew that 
uses your money to crush your organizations and 
drag down your wages? 


The quotation is from an address by Catl 
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D. Thompson, secretary of the Public Owner — 


ship League of America, before the 1921 con 
vention of the Federation of Labor. 


Set Limits on Dividends 


OW are these labor banks organized and 
managed? 
with one or two notable exceptions. There has 
been a tendency, indeed, to employ men with 
experience in other banks in managerial posts. 
One of the exceptions is that nearly all of 
the new workers’ banks are cooperative; 
is, they limit the amount of dividends to be 
paid on stock and divide excess earnings 
depositors. The dividend limit is in some 
cases 7 per cent, in others 10. 
The labor union banks have, moreover, 
made loans with a somewhat new point 


view. They have undertaken small loans to | 


workmen, “honor loans” they call them. 
question of the borrower's attitude tow 
labor, and union labor in particular, 18 
to be a factor in considering loans. & 
some, if not all, of these banks have stip 
lated that credit extended shall be “for pi 
ductive purposes only.” 


3 
These are random notes on a book that © 


Very much like other banks 
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worth the business man’s attention. It is 
at least a significant union movement.—W. B. 


Financial and Operating Ratios in Manage- 
ment, by James H. Bliss. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1923. 


The average executive feels confident of his 
ability to pick up a balance sheet and satisfy 
himself with respect to the more or less obvious 
things it tells, as, for example, the cash position 
of the business, its working capital, its ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities, but beyond 
this he seldom goes and there remains hidden 
from view a vast amount of information which 
a properly constructed balance sheet and its com- 
plement, the profit and loss statement, will 
show. 

The reading of financial reports is an impor- 
tant matter to the executive in charge of a busi- 
ness, to the banker who extends credit, and to 
the investing public which owns the securities. 

Mr. Bliss has made a distinctly valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on the subject. It 
is a book that should be read with care by every 
business executive. 

The subject is clearly presented, the methods 
of constructing the various operating ratios ex- 
plicitly described, the statistics illustrating and 
supplementing the text are well arranged and 
illuminating. It is a good book on an impor- 
tant subject. 


Outlines of Accounting, by William S. Krebs. 
Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1923. 


This is a textbook on elementary accounting 
for use in schools and colleges. Although there 
are numerous other textbooks that cover a simi- 
lar scope, the author has developed the same 
material in a rather different manner than is the 
usual or conventional arrangement. 

He treats first, for example, of the results of 
accounting as pictured in the balance sheet and 
profit and loss statement instead of starting with 
the elements of double-entry bookkeeping pro- 
cedure as is the usual treatment. By this treat- 
ment he claims that “the student is enabled to 
visualize the aims and goal of accounting be- 
fore he commences upon its technique.” 


South Africa: Its Trade, Industries, Pro- 
ductions, and Resources, 1922-1923; 
by C. W. Francis Harrison, published by 
the Arthurs’ Press, Ltd., Woodchester, Glos., 
England. Price, $4.00. 


Any American business concern or organization 
desiring detailed information regarding the re- 
Sources, commerce and industry of South Africa, 
including Rhodesia and Portuguese East Africa, 
will welcome this new handbook by Mr. Har- 
rison, a former government trade commissioner 
who is very familiar with the territory. He 
gives information concerning freight rates, rail- 
way fares, customs duties, and license charges, 
and other taxes bearing on business, lists the 
mine buyers, and gives a variety of other business 
information, in a well-printed and well-indexed 
book of some 400 pages. 


Outdoor Advertising; by Wilmot Lippincott. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


Perhaps the first book devoted solely to this 
branch of advertising, on which, says the author, 
$35,000,000 was spent in 1921. Most readers 
will get a little thrill when they learn that the 
Wrigley sign in Times Square, New York, costs 
$100,000 a year. The profit on how many slabs 
of gum? And how many more slabs are sold 
because of those winking lights? “The impression 
on the mind is indelible,” is the way the author 
sums up this sign. 


Patents Throughout the World; by Wm. 
Wallace White and Wallace White. Trade 
Mark Law Publishing Co., New York, 1923. 


A compilation republished and brought up to 
date of all the world’s patent laws arranged in 


convenient form. Every corner of the earth is 
covered, 
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O automotive weight or speed 

is too great for the Air Brake. 
It is equal to any emergency and 
guarantees maximum safety under 
all conditions. Let us tell you how 
it can be advantageously applied to 
your motor transport problems. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Automotive Division, Wilmerding, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES 
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=; | A-New Zealand Defense 


of Our Business Ethics 


‘YOLLOWING is a little gem of a wri ¥ 
of the United States from the Wellington, i 7 
New Zealand, Evening Post: ? Ht 
“No, little old New Zealand is quite goog 7 
enough for me; I have no desire to live jn ~ 
America,’ said a prominent Christchurch busi. 
ness man who came back by the Niagara to 
an Auckland press man, after a lengthy sq. 
journ in the land of the free and the dry 
He admitted that the United States was 
a great country, but as a place of residence 
for anyone brought up in a place like New | 
Zealand—‘no siree!’ There was somethi : 
repugnant about the whole tone of life ip 
the States that jarred on British instincts — | 
‘Graft, ‘graft,’ was the burden of the song 
all the time. The whole style of government a 
and living seemed to be founded on ‘graft.’ No W 
one brought up in a straightforward British st 
country could live in the atmosphere, [ 
T 
re 
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ee 
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he 
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friend of the interviewer, a New Zealander, 

went over and tried to put on the marketa © 
certain commodity for which there was a ~ 

° l kk great demand, and, after making all pre © 
Your time ¢ oc liminary arrangements, he set about putting 

it on the market. At every turn he was met © 

by a demand for ‘backsheesh’ (they call it th 














s am 
and our credit service by other names) of course), and at lat te i 
got so full up of the ‘graft’ method of doing “] m 
business that he consigned the lot of them — n 
A ae H 0s i to utter perdition, and, packing up his t ro 
LARGE manu acturing or mercantile com- and his goods, he made speedy tracks for | S| 
. . - ;, the ee ] 

pany installs time clocks to save money. Yet es even Sa Pama get @ good, Sea e 
the entire savings of the time-checking sys- American Firms Fair and Courtesan 
tem may be lost in a single transaction be- Tull CAME to our attention through a big , Be 
‘ ee , American manufacturing concern who re , C 
cause of a flaw in the credit information. ceived it from the New Zealand house that | 
handles the business of this American com- “| ™ 
aes f .¢ . : pany. Of fully as much interest to us asthe 4 ™ 
To safeguard commercial depositors, The Nowepeper iteex itecif fa the commas n 
aint : H ; old established firm of New Zealand mer st 
Equitable has paid especial attention to the chalte—they exe uct. Aimscicond, a n 

, of its credit service. Our in- Zealanders—in their letter transmitting the 
dex clopment h h clipping. That letter had the following to say: $0 

formation gathering system extends through- “Speaking as a representative of both Brit 

8 5 y F 5 ish and U. S. A. houses of more than twenty 

out the whole business world and our officers years’ standing, I can only say that I have 

; F a : received nothing but courtesy and fair treat- 

are trained to interpret business tendencies ment from any U. S. A. firm I have repre 

sented, but I could give you numbers of it 
from current facts. stances where British firms have treated w tn 
dishonestly and unfairly, and _ there ma ge 
: ; : : = prominent instance of this before us at ha 
Firms and corporations who wish to strength S aaait saad.” al : 

i r ranizations with our credit The word “graft” presumably originated m 
, en their own ee the United States, although the institution we 
sérvice are invited to consult us. to which it refers boasts a much more a lie 
cient lineage. That our whole style of gov. oil 
ernment and living is so dishonest and cor on 
rupt as to make the atmosphere stifling “to fo 
one brought up in a straightforward Si ov 
HE E country” is, we submit, putting the Ca 7 re 
T ee UITABLE pretty strong. But when this chap tells about Bi 
TRUST ( '.OMPANY meeting the demand for ““backsheesh “at we 
every turn” in his efforts to market in this mi 
OF NEW YORK country “a certain commodity for whidl spi 
COLONIA. OF#iC: there was a great demand,” and that th ho 

UPTOWN OFFICE wate teaser: COLONIAL “FICE worthy business man gave up in disgust 
Madison Ave, at 45th St. 37 WALL STREET 222 Broadway went to another country, for a square F 
FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT that surpasses the limits of our credibility. 

— are REPRESENTATIVES Our valiant and energetic Federal Trade So 
"10 Moorgate, E.C. 2 IMPORTERS ee Building Commission, the police, and the vigilance fer 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 AND TRADERS OFFICE  Baxrimore: committees in our own business organizations, ace 
Parts: 247 Broadway : Calvert and Redwood Sts. occasionally root out some shady practices by 
23 Rue de al Paix aes Sn on the part of individual concerns in : roc 
Mexico Crty: : San FRancisco: ular lines. However, anyone at all familiat ’ 
Gels Go Cipuciions 485 California St. with American business knows that this 8% yy 














of thing is the exception and not the rule. 
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Chips from the Editor’s 
Work Bench 


HE SELLING of American soups in the 

Netherlands must take account of Dutch 
tastes. From Amsterdam comes word that 
some of the soups 
best calculated to 
suit the Dutch pal- 
ate are: vegetable, 
oxtail, mock tur- 
tle, real turtle, 
Londonderry, 
cream, vermicelli, 
chicken, pea, bean, 
and all bouillons. 
The Dutch are not 
familiar with 
clams, and oysters 
are not in general demand—a condition that 
would handicap any attempt to sell oyster 
soups, or clam and fish chowders. Also, the 
Dutch object to a strong tomato taste. 

To get “in Dutch” is usually bad business. 
To get American soups in Dutch soup tu- 
reens is good business. 








HINESE coolies are so fond of “joy rid- 

ing” that they will have satisfaction to 
the spending of their last coin, reports Wil- 
liam Irvine, who has made a survey of auto- 
motive markets in the Far East. That fond- 
ness, it is said, plays into the coffers of rail- 
roads and bus lines. The coolie doesn’t mind 
spending all his money for a ride in one di- 
rection and then making his way back home 
afoot, happy in the feeling that his money 
has been put to good use. 

How foolish so to do, we thought at first. 
But second thought revises our conclusions. 
Consider the hopeful souls in our own land 
who regularly lay their last cents on the 
noses of strange horses, and get neither a 
ride nor their money back. The way of a 
man with a horse sometimes passes under- 
standing, but the way of a horse with a 
man. . . . Comes to mind a bit of horse- 
play written by one Luke McLuke, which ran 
something like this: 

Act I. Five men break a horse. 


Act II. They enter the horse in a race. 
Act III. The horse breaks five men. 
























SEARCH for oil is under way in Italy. 

‘The Government has divided the coun- 
try into zones, each under investigation by a 
geologist. Report 
has it that drilling 
has begun. 

Drilling? And 

we had always be- 
lieved that Italy’s 
oil resources grew 
on trees, Our in- ‘\ 
formation is now mi. 
overhauled for a —_—<_=_=_=_—_—=——== 
revision downward. 
But long ago, when 
we first tried to drink the oil of olives, we 
might have known that their roots were 
spread above crude petroleum. The taste now 
holds a deeper significance for us. 


















}rRom the maritime provinces of Canada 
" lobster canners report a successful season. 
SO we are assured that lobsters are still of- 
fered for sale. But the old-time lobster pal- 
ace has been pushed out of undisputed favor 
by the newer blandishments of cabaret, tea- 
room, and roof garden. 

10 remembers restaurants with aquari- 
ums in the windows and sea food displayed 
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Are You Making the Profits 
You Should? 


Sooner or later you will make this 
profitable discovery—that Lewis- 
Shepard Jackiifts, Stackers and 
Platforms save more **en and cost 
less money than any other labor- 
saving products on the market. Over 
600% Profit in One Year! 

Why delay the discovery? 


For Catalogue or special 
information, write 

















LEWIS-SHEPARD CO. 


575 E. First St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Branches in 22 Fa 
Principal Cities 
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When writing to Lewis-Surrarp Co., end L. B. Foster Co., please mention the Nation's Business 
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Every rail that Foster sells 
is guaranteed to be straight, of uni- 
form section, and free from de- 
fects and deformations. Mate- © / , One Ton 


rial not found to be as rep- ge 


Thousand 
resented may bereturn- 4 


ed at our expense. : New -Rails. 


Buy ils and | ¥ 
ao oe ee ae Relaying Rails 


track equipment L 
from Foster--- : ee | rogs, Swit hes 


because they : Splice Bars, Bolts, 
are guar- 


anteed. Nuts, Spikes, Tic 
Plates, Rail) Braces. 


L. B. FOSTER-CO 
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What Kind Of Service 
Does This Bank Give? 


were to be had in those leisurely days, an | 
Repeatedly this question is asked by wholesalers, met- 


er 

ceremony was made of their immolation o | 
the altar of fellowship. But i be 

chants and manufacturers who are not yet customers 

of ours. 
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beauty of the Floradora sextet dining on the f 
canned crustacean of this day! The very 
thought is /ése majesté. 
Cans are hardheaded, and not given ty” 
romancing. True, time was when a certain | 
nondescript receptacle was rushed hilarj 
up and down back alleys to the imminey 
peril of its foaming content of malt cheer, 
but that was only a pathetic ins 
against the encroachments of a | 
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utilitarianism. Now we are come to th. 


There is one answer more convincing than any other: 
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age of cans—we live on canned food, canned” 
light, canned transportation, canned drama, — 
canned music. The curious archeologist of © 
later centuries may read the answer to oy 
riddle in the strata of our can dumps. 
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manship to boot. Now the bandits and th 
bellicose can make pot shots of every pose" 
an “exposure” in the hand is worth two a” 
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an ambush. 

eet a ae ITY DWELLERS are harassed early al | 

yy late with disturbing volume and vaney 
f P a of noise. Streets are becoming soundig * 
For repos: “Us Bde tow 4 s boards on which the bustling urban it ¢: 

Company, 197 Clarendon ei makes fleeting register of its ¢ 
4 Massachusetts [i moods. But protest against the discordat | ts 
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of a noiseless street car. So quiet is thet mi 

in operation, we are told, that passengers ® 
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in a traffic jam, the awkward wait 

‘ht be bridged with a concert from the 
. Reason enough, we think, in the 

ings of that hearse to revise the crisp 
comments of two old circus men who were 
held up at a cross roads by the passage of a 


“Not much flash in the parade.” 
“Naw. Only one open cage, and no bands.” 


ON DS of domestic development 
are inviting our people in increasing num- 
ber. The importance of the tourist travel to in- 
termediate communities has been appraised by 
the Department of the Interior. The power 
of olr national parks to invite travelers has 
material translation in the amount of money 
spent en route and within the park reserva- 
tions—Yellowstone, Yosemite, Mount Rainier, 
Glacier, Crater Lake, Sequoia, General Grant, 
Mesa Verde, and Rocky Mountain national 
parks, and the Grand Canyon were the goals 
of tourists who spent millions of dollars dur- 
ing their trips. In Colorado, for example, 
tourists are estimated to have spent $40,- 
000,000 while making holiday last season. 

Transcontinental roadways and railways in- 
vite transcontinental traffic by motor and 
rail, The “See America First” slogan is bear- 
ing golden fruit for towns and cities remote 
from our national beauty spots—the traveler 
must live along the way, and he usually lives 
well. 

Styles in parks and scenery change, but the 
domestic product commands an admiration 
beyond any thought to “patronize home ‘in- 
dusiry.” With the glories of our mountain 
park lands we can match the proud Castilian 
boast that “he who has not seen Seville has 
not seen the world.” 


HE VARIETY of German life has fresh 

spice in the advance of an army of cater- 
pillars. From Czecho-Slovakia the caterpil- 
lars have invaded the forests of Saxony and 
swarm onward with devastation in their wake. 
In one area of 6,231 hectares, 1,034 hectares, 
or 17 per cent, were stripped of foliage. 

So the Germans have a mimic measure of 
“frightfulness” set down at their own door- 
steps. Let tacticians and strategists take 
thought for the “next” war. Resources of 
caterpillars might determine the balance of 





power. “Caterpillars will: win the war’— 
there’s a slogan to confound the goose-step 
with goose-flesh. One touch of nature could 
make the whole world squirm! 


METAL continually jostles wood for the 
4"* favor of man. But wood holds on 
strongly and asks no odds of its competitor. 
onsider churns. Why not of metal? Be- 
Cause wood is a good non-conductor of heat, 
Say chemists. Control of temperature is 
more difficult with use of metal churns, and 
fat adheres to their walls. Old ways and old 
wood are best for many things. But what 
mind’s eye would envision butter were it 
now to come upon that ancient symbol of 
good cheer, “aged in the wood!” 
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Pressed 
Steel Shell 
Weight 284 Ibs. 






Replaced Shell 
Weight 44 Ibs. 
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ERHAPS you think because 

. you use only large parts, that 
small parts can't be “pressed 
from steel instead’’ with equal 
savings. A glance at the illus- 
trations may change your mind. 


ont 
Stop at 
S1ZE 


The pressed steel radiator frame 
shows a saving of 35% in weight. 
The small pressed steel hook saved 
33144% in weight over the malleable 
hook. In quantity production, both 
parts brought real savings in weight 
and cost to the manufacturers for 


whom we did the work. 


If you are using any cast parts, don't 
stop at size. Send us a sample blue 
print of the parts in question and we 
will gladly tell you whether or not 
you can make a saving with a pressed 
steel part. Wehave made thousands 
of redevelopments from a few ounces 
up to 200 pounds—the parts you use 
surely fall somewhere between. 


‘‘Press it from Steel Instead’’ 


We have a series of folders show 
ing some of the interesting—and 
profitable—redevelopments we 
have made for many manufac- 
turers. We'll gladly send them 
to you on request. Address 
Engineering Department. 





* YOUNGSTOWN ~ PRODUCTS = FOR ~ MANUFACTURER”? 


AGRICULTURAL AUTOMOTIVE GENERAL FIREPROOFING 
TOOL & WEIGHT BOXES - SEATS RADIATOR SHELLS -CRANK CASES LIFT TRUCK PLATFORMS ~TANK HEADS MACHINE GUARDS FACTORY EARTITION MATERIAL 
LEVER LATCHES - FURROW & GONG WHEELS HOUSING COVERS - BRAKE DRUMS {NDUSTRIAL CAR WHEELS - WHEEL DISCS 
HARROW TOOTH CLAMPSCULITVATOR SHIEIS CLUTCH DISCS -STEP HANGERS HATCH CLEATS « BARREL HEADS 

LAND ROLLER HEADS HUB FLANGES COMPOUND BOXES 


THE~ YOUNGSTOWN « PRESSED ~ STEEL COMPANY 


AND FACTORIES WARREN, OHIO 
pas ati Detroit i213 Ford Baliding 


~* BUILDER - 





MAHONING ZEE 6 IDEAL METAL LATH 








When writing to THe Youncstown Pressep Steet Co., please mention the Nation’s Business 
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American Can Co., New Orleans, La. Equipped with 125,000 aq. ft. of Bloxonend. C. G. Preis, 
Turner Construction Co., General Contractors 


Architect and Engineer. 


Floored with Bloxonend | 


Nine plants of the American Can Com- 
pany have installed approximately one- 
half million sq. ft. of Bloxonend Floor- 
ing. Because it is exceptionally durable 
and provides a resilient surface of lasting 
smoothness, Bloxonend makes the ideal 
floor for all areas subjected to trucking 
or concentrated footwear. 


Have your Secretary write our Nearest Office for Booklet ‘‘M’”’ 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


New York: 501 Fifth Avenue 
Boston: 910 Broad Exchange 
Chicago: 332 So. Michigan 
Cleveland: 1900 Euclid Ave. 


BLOXONEND 


smoot) FLOORING sncdth 














Constructed of 
Southern Pine 


San Francisco: 1007 Hobart Bldg. 
Portland: Cham. of Com. Bldg. 
Los Angeles: Metropolitan Bldg. 
Denver: 405 Bank Block 














































=Weenicke 
Steel Filing Cabinet 


“ Permanent” is the only word that 
adequately describes Globe- Wernicke 
Steel Filing Cabinets. They are built 
by an organization with years of ex- 
perience behind them to give perfect 
service during the life-time of any 
business. 

The files are welded into a complete 
9 steel shell and are beautifully 
enameled. The slides work 
smoothly and noiselessly. 
Big business is now standard- 
izing upon Globe-Wer- 
nicke Filing Equipment. 


Write Today for 
Catalog No. 822 


The Globe Weenicke Co. 


Dept. N. B. 91 
Cincinnati, O. 








“PHONE” without being overheard 


Wonderful sanitary whispering telephone 
mouthpiece enables you to talk freely with- 
out being overheard, Hold secret conversa- 
tion. Every advantage of a booth telephone. 
Made of glass, quickly cleaned and wash: 
Instantly adjusted. Money backif not more 
than pleased. Sent postpaid for $1.00. 


THE COLYTT LABORATORIES—Dept 7 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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565 W. Washington Street 








Is Government 
| by Commission 
| Sound ? 


Mr. Roberts’ article on the blight 
of government management, in 
this number, paves the way for 
another by him on the subject 
of government by commission— 
in the January Nation’s Busi- 
NEss. We can expect Mr. Rob- 
erts’ customary lucid treatment 
of the subject. 
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Some Recent Federal 3 i 


Trade Cases 


"TRADE practices that have a tendency to mig 


lead and deceive the purchasing public ints 


erroneous belief continue to come under the com. 7 
mission’s ban with the issuance of prohibitory 7 


orders. 


AN ORDER has been issued to a shop in Wash. 


ington requiring that it discontinue using the 


word “silk” or any modification of the word i 
connection with advertisements, placards or sign 7 


related to the selling of its hosiery, unless the 





This article outlines some of the 
charges, findings and orders issued by 
the Commission in consideration of 
complaints proceeding from trade prac- 
tices in connection with: 











hosiery to which the word is applied is made en. ~ 
tirely of the silk of the silk worm, or unless th — 


word is accompanied by a word or words 
and truthfully describing the material or material 


of which the hosiery is made should it be party | 


of silk. According to the commission’s findings, © 
the proprietor of the shop sold and offered for © 
sale hosiery manufactured of material other than © 
silk. 


HREE creamery companies doing business in 

Missouri and Kansas are required in separate 
orders to discontinue certain business practices in” 
the marketing of butter. The commission assets 7 
that it found these companies sold and tram — 
ported their butter in packages having the ap 
pearance of the recognized standard weights of 
one-pound, one-half-pound, and one-quarter 
pound packages, but that the packages contained 
from one-fourth ounce to one ounce less than 
standard packages. The findings of the commis 
sion said that notwithstanding the fact that the 
companies’ packages ‘were marked to show tht © 
actual weight of the products contained, the pack — 
ages were similar in dress, shape, size, and appear 
ance and simulated packages generally recognized 
as standard 4 ounce, 8 ounce, and 16 ounce pad 
ages. That practice is deceptive, the commissiat 
contends, in that the public is led to believe thit 
it is buying butter in cartons and packages whid © 
contain more butter than they do in fact contain ~ 


NEW YORK watch company has been pit 

hibited by order from making use of th 7 
word “Geneva,” the words “Geneva Watch Com | 
pany” or the word or brand “Genva” in 
nection with the manufacture and sale 
watches and watch movements, alone or in col 7 
bination with other words, if the watches aml 
movements were not made in Geneva, Switz | 
land, unless the true place of manufacture bt” 
given in type or lettering equally conspicuity 
The commission believes that the name “Genevt | 
has come to be understood by the 
public to indicate watches made in Geneva, 
zerland, and that it stands for a high grade @ 
quality and workmanship. The use of the wort 
“Geneva” in the concern’s name and the 
“Genva” on the product, the commission's # 
ings conclude, are unfair methods of competitiot | 
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AN ORDER to discontinue the misbranding® 

certain of its articles has been issue 
New York jobbing house dealing in iy 
plated ware, and toilet sets. The commaem 
findings assert that unbranded articles of 
pyroxylin or celluloid were bought from @ 
manufacturers and then designated in the @ 
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Beet Sugar Pyroxylin 

Blankets Shellac 

Butter Ship Chandlery 

Coal Silk i 
Golf Balls Soap i 
Men’s Clothing Tobacco 

Oil Watches 
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as “Parisian Ivory,” “White Ivory,” “Reed Ivory,” 
and that other similar expressions were used to 
: the material of which the articles were 
manufactured. Unless the articles are in fact 
made or composed of ivory they must not be 

ted or advertised as “Ivory,” directly or 
indirectly, the commission rules. 


WO tobacco companies and a trade association 
Te aiteseed of wholesalers and jobbers in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut are charged by the com- 
mission with entering into agreement, combination 
and understanding among themselves to fix uni- 
form discounts or prices at which the products of 
the two tobacco companies shall be sold. Further 
allegations are that the two tobacco manufactur- 
ing companies agreed with each and every one of 
the groups in the trade association formed of the 
j and wholesalers to discontinue and refuse 
to sell its products to certain members of the 

ps and to competitors of members of the 
association who sold to sub-jobbers or retailers 
tobacco products at discounts other than those 
agreed upon by the tobacco companies and the 
trade association. Practices of the character de- 
scribed in the complaints are to the prejudice of 
the public and of competitors, and constitute 
unfair methods of competition, according to the 
commission’s belief. 


CHICAGO company dealing in golf balls has 

been cited in a case of aileged unfair com- 
petition. The citation asserts that the company 
buys golf balls in wholesale quantities and causes 
to be stamped or cut on the balls the word 
“Official” in connection with or as a part of its 
trade name. Further, the citation alleges that on 
the printed wrappers in which the balls are 
wrapped the following legend appears: 


OFFICIAL GOLF BALL 


This ball is standard and official as required 
by the U. S. G. A., the Royal and Ancient Club 
and other governing bodies. 


The balls so marked, the commission says, are 
sold to wholesalers and retailers. The effect of the 
use of the word “official” and the legend as given 
above, the commission contends, is to deceive the 
public into the belief that the company’s golf ball 
has been designated by the United States Golf 
Association and the Royal and Ancient Club of 
St. Andrew’s, Scotland, as one officially adopted 
for use in all tournaments or contests conducted 
by or under the auspices of these clubs. The fact 
is, says the citation, that neither of these clubs 
has adopted, authorized, or designated the golf 
ball of the company cited in the complaint as 
official or required the use of this ball in tourna- 
ments or contests conducted under their auspices. 
The acts of the company, it is alleged, not only 
deceive the public, but are to the prejudice of the 
company’s competitors. 


ABOSTON concern engaged in the wholesale 
2 tobacco business has been charged with dis- 
crimination in the price between different pur- 
chasers of tobacco and tobacco products. Accord- 
ing to the commission, the alleged discrimination 
was not made on account of difference in the cost 
of selling or transportation, or made in good faith 
to mest competition. The complaint asserts that 
the concern’s acts are a violation of the Clayton 


Act, and a violation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 


(CHARGED with giving sums of money and 
other things of value to employes and repre- 
sentatives of steamship companies to induce pur- 
chase of its goods for their employers, a concern 
r Portland, Maine, engaged in the ship chandlery 
usiness is cited in a complaint issued by the com- 
mission. The allegation is made that the concern’s 
acts are unfair to its competitors who do not en- 
age in similar methods of inducing trade. 


Two coal companies which buy and sell coal 
pea i retail and wholesale quantities at St. Louis 
rr with the use of the words “Mt. Olive,” 
Coal”; ve Grade,” and “Guaranteed Mt. Olive 

» Mconnection with coal from districts other 
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The Spirit behind the Custom 


In the country store of days gone by, upon the 
occasion of the seasonal purchase of the family 
clothing, the store-keeper, as an expression of 
appreciation of the business just transacted, sur- 
prised each child in the family by presenting him 
with a bulging sack of candy. 

The spirit of giving unexpected personal atten- 
tion survives at The Continental and Commer- 
cial Banks. As evidence of our appreciation of 
the business of our customers, we endeavor to 
surround each transaction, whether large or small, 
with unusual promptness, a little more care than 
is absolutely necessary,—in short, we attempt 
always to render — 


. An Extra Measure of Service” 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Resources More than $500,000,000 
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The FOWIN EF. Gurmi COMPANY 


—— DESIGNERS-ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 


Lighting Equipment 
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BRASCULITE pensive types, are 


Brascolite Means Glareless Light 


Floyd W. Parsons writing in The Saturday Evening Post of September 22, 
1923, says, regarding light and its effect on the eyes: ‘‘In practically all 
cases, glare, not light, is the damaging factor.” 


Through the Brascolite principle of diffusion plus reflection at the source 
of light, the strong direct rays of the clear mazda lamp are thoroughly 
broken up and eighty per cent of the light is directed downward to the 
working plane, thus providing an abundance of soft, glareless light—the 
utmost in eye health and comfort. 


As the largest selling lighting fixture in the world Brascolite is today 
providing better light throughout America and in 37 foreign countries. 


There are standard Brascolite designs to harmonize with almost any 
architectural or decorative scheme, or we can adapt the Brascolite prin- 
ciple to meet any special requirements you may have in mind. For such 
special work, our designers and engineers are at your service at any 
time—without charge or obligation. 


Write for a copy of our new catalog No. 10, which pictures and describes 
uth line. 


The EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 

ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 

Formeriy the St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co., and the Brascolite Company 
BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


Chicago Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles 
New York Omaha Philadelphia Seattle 


Brascolite Type WF 


All sizes from 100 to 
300 watt. 200 watt 
size, taking standard 
lamp bulb, will illu- 
minate an area 15 feet 
square. Price $30.00. 


Brascolites in less 


available, all = 
ing thesameefficiency 
characteristics. 
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DESIGNING 
—architectural 
—structural 

ye ENGINEERING 

ca —civil 
—mechanical 
—electrical 

CONSTRUCTION 
—all types 
—all materials 




















_ Going to Build?—“ See Widmer First” 


Widmer Engineers have standardized and applied the most highly 
approved shop methods to the building business. Every phase 
of your building program—from the initial designing to completion 
and equipment of the building will be in the hands of this Master 
Organization. 


As a result you will save time, eliminate waste and save money. 
Under Widmer methods only one moderate service charge is added 
to the net cost of the building and that cost is guaranteed. 


Many pleased owners of Widmer Buildings will gladly testify to 
the economic soundness of Widmer Methods. Ask us to explain. 
Write for our book—*Better Building at Lower Cost.” It ex- 
plains our methods. 














QUIDMER: ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Architects—Engineere—Constructors 
506 Laclede Gas Bldg. 





St. Louis, Mo. _| 
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than the Mt. Olive district, sold by the companies 
in competition with coal mined at Mt. Olive, 
Illinois. Coal sold by the companies under 


simi. 
lar names is not the product of the Mt. Olive 


mine or of the district, says the commissj 
and it contends that the companies’ acts 
unfair to competitors who actually deal in Mg 
Olive coal. 


HE ADVERTISING and labeling of blankets © 

manufactured by a Boston company has inter. — 
ested the commission. A complaint has been jg. — 
sued to the company, and its selling agent in Bos. — 
ton is also named. The complaint charges that 
the two companies sell and offer for sale cotton — 
blankets containing no wool whatsoever, which | 


they advertise and label with the word “W 


4 
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printed in large bold-faced type, to which wer F 
added the words “Pure Cotton” or “A Perfeq ~ 


Blend of the World’s Finest Cotton” in smaller 


and less conspicuous type. The charge is ako © 


made that the companies market cotton blankets 


labeled “Wool Finish” without indicating on the 


labels that the blankets are wholly composed <of — 


cotton. In the commission’s belief, the la! 


of cotton blankets containing no wool with the 
terms “Woolnap” and “Wool Finish” and the fur. — 


nishing of labels with those words for use by 
others is to the damage and injury of a consider. 
able number of manufacturers of cotton blankets 
who do not follow such practice. 


YS . to the practice of branding or 
labeling products with the words “Union 
Made” when they are not so made is expressed 
by the commission in a complaint issued to an 
Atlanta manufacturer of overalls and _ trouser, 


ent epee thai 
pete: 


According to the complaint, the manufacturer — 


placed on the market overalls and trousers to © 
which was attached a brand or label containing — 


the company’s registered trade brand and in con- 
spicuous type the words “Union Made,” and it 
is charged that the company’s products are not 


manufactured by workmen or artisans who ate © 


members or affiliated with associations or organi- 
zations generally known, recognized and referred 
to as unions, but on the contrary, it is alleged, are 


“non-Union-Made.” The company’s acts, the 


a 


na es 


complaint asserts, have the tendency to mislead — 


and deceive the purchasing public into the erro- 
neous belief that the company’s products are 
union made, and result in an unfair advantage 
over competitors. 


O EFFECT the discontinuance of false or mis 7 


leading statements or representations concern- 


ing the resources, operations, production, profits, f 
earnings, disbursements, dividends, progress, of 
prospects of any corporation, association or pat 7 


nership in connection with the sale or offering 
for sale of stocks or other securities, the commit 
sion has issued a prohibitory order to an oil 
corporation at Mexia, Texas. The corporation 
was organized in the State of Delaware for the 
represented purpose of drilling oil wells on various 
leases owned by it in the State of Texas, explails 


wea 2 pga 


the commission, and, according to the commis — 
sion’s findings, used false and misleading repre: 
sentations for the purpose of inducing persons © § 


invest in the stock of the corporation. Among 
representations of that sort, the commissid? 
asserts, was the corporation’s statement that ce 
tain money returned to shareholders was @ dive 
dend derived from production of oil out of 


ete tee 


of the corporation which was contrary to the fact 7 
The corporation’s acts, the findings conclude, de- ; 
ceived the public as to the true financial condition > 


of the corporation and constitute unfair meth 
of competition. 


AN ORDER to discontinue the use of mislead: = 
ing designations on the brands and labels of 


soap offered for sale to the public has been 

to two Chicago manufacturers of soaps and 
articles. The order prohibits the manufactures 
from using as labels or brands on soap sold 
them the words “Olive” or “Palm” alone or it 
combination with any other words unless accom 


panied by a word or words designating the co®) 


stituent elements other than olive oil or 
constituting in part the fatty ingredients of 
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‘ent of the soaps does not consist entirely 
of olive oil. or palm oil whichever the case 


may be. 


PROHIBITORY order has been directed to a 

Washington firm operating a tailoring estab- 
lishment. In the commission’s investigation of the 
case it was found that the firm used a system of 
group selling which was represented to afford each 
customer in each group an equal chance to obtain 
a suit of clothes for varying sums less than the 
full set price of $48. This representation was 
false, the commission declares. The order re- 
quires that the firm discontinue falsely representing 
through agents or by any means whatsoever to 
customers or to prospective customers its method 
of marketing merchandise. The firm is also pro- 
hibited from representing to customers that under 
its plan of marketing merchandise each customer 
would have an equal chance with other customers 
in a selection for those who are to receive a suit 
of clothing at a price under the full payment of 
$48, when in truth and in fact, the commission 
says, no equa chance is given. 


MANUFACTURER of paints, varnishes and 

allied products, in business at Stamford, 
Connecticut, and New York City, is prohibited by 
order of the commission from using on labels or 
as brands for varnish not composed wholly of 100 

cent shellac gum, or on containers in which 
varnish is delivered to customers, the words 
“Mongol Shellac” or the word “Shellac” alone or 
in combination with any word or words unless 
accompanied by a word or words distinctly setting 
forth the ingredients of which the varnish is com- 
posed, and with the percentages of all such 
ingredients clearly stated. The commussion’s 
investigation disclosed, it says, that the concern 
advertised and sold under the brand name of 
“Mongol Shellac” a product not composed wholly 
of genuine shellac gum dissolved in alcohol, and 
without indicating in anyway whatever on labels 
and brands that its product contained any other 
gum or substitute for gum than genuine shellac 
gum. 


PROHIBITORY order directed to two sugar 
companies and two persons operating from 
Salt Lake City requires that they discontinue cer- 
tain unfair methods of competition in the beet 
sugar industry. The order, which issues only after 
a full hearing, prohibits the parties named from 
conspiring to maintain or retain the monopoly of 
the beet sugar industry employed by them and 
as described in findings of facts by the commission 
upon which the order is based. The order is also 
directed to any conspiracy among these parties to 
prevent the establishment of beet sugar enter- 
prises and the building of sugar factories by per- 
sons or interests other than the corporations 
named, and to obstruct or prevent competitors 
or prospective competitors from engaging in the 
purchase of sugar beets and in the manufacture 
and sale of refined beet sugar. Certain specific 
methods found to have followed by the respon- 
dents in accomplishment of the practices con- 
demned in the order are given in detail in the 
decision of the commission. Commissioners Van 
Fleet and Gaskill dissented to the findings and 
order of the commission. Commissioner Van Fleet 
filed a dissenting memorandum. 


CLEVELAND company, dealing in paints 
and roofing materials, has been cited by 

the commission for alleged unfair competition. 
The citation alleges that’ the company falsely 
representedsthe contents of a letter written by the 
State chemist of Ohio concerning analyses of two 
samples of roofing material. The citation in- 
cludes the letter as published by the company, in 
which it is said by the commission to have as- 
serted that the letter was an exact copy of a let- 
ter received from the chemist. The’ complaint 
asserts that in republishing the chemist’s letter the 
company changed certain figures in the results of 
analyses made by the chemist, and in a com- 
parative statement of the analyses attached the 
oy of a competitor’s product to the less favor- 
ps results, and the name of its own product to 
results which were more favorable to the end 


tha Re ne Bes : 
emhieny public was deceived and the competitor 
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erince the Dans Fatt 


the harnessing of heat has developed to a degree never 
dreamed of in his time. This is an age of accomplish- 
ment through heat. Heat drives the Wheels of industry, 


makes transportation possible, and gives to the world the 
manifold refinements of modern civilization. 


Industry cannot live without heat, and economical production is 
the dominating motive of industry. In the conservation and utilization 
of heat for productive work, no one material has performed such impor- 
tant service as 


SILO-CEL 


TRADE MARK REGISTEREO V.8. PATENT OFFICE 


HEAT INSULATION 


S1r-O-Cex possesses the lowest heat conductivity of any known 
material and withstands temperatures which completely destroy other 
forms of insulation. Low in cost, easily applied, S11-O-Cex pays for 
itself in fuel saving alone within a year. 

Furnished in four convenient forms for all 


types of high temperature insulation — brick, 
block, powder, and cement. 


Mail the coupon for Bulletin V-6C, 
giving detailed information. 


CELITE PRODUCTS COMPAN 


New York I! Broadway Chicago-53 W Jackson Bivd. San Franc'sco-Monadnock Bidg. 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
CELITE PRODUCTS LIMITED. New Birks Bidg.. Montreal. Can 
CELITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Windsor Mouse. London. S$. WI -Engiand 








CeLire Propucrs Company— 
Gentlemen: Send blueprints and Bulletin 
V-6C on S11-O-Cet Heat Insulation for 
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You would not travel on a 
railroad which had no signal 
system. You would be afraid 
to take the risk. Why, then, 
do you travel through life 
without a health signal system 
to warn you of the approach 


of that greatest danger, III 
Health? 


Health Protection is more 
valuable than life insurance. 
The health protection given 
by our service consists of the 
scientific safeguard of period- 
ical urinalysis. It watches 
your physical condition, and 
when some slight irregularity 
is evident it warns you to take 
measures to correct it. 


As a protection to yourself 
and those who depend upon 
you, you should investigate 
our system of Health Protec- 
tion today. Write for our 
booklet, ““The Span of Life,” 
which tells you how to put the 
signal system on your physical 
condition. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
ANALYSIS 


N.B. 123 Republic Bidg., Chicago, III. 


National Bureau of Analysis, 
N.B. 123 Republic Bidg., 
Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, ““The Span of Life,’’ and full infor- 
mation of your plan. 
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HE FORMATION of the new national wheat 
marketing committee under the chairmanship 
of Col. Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, has 
met with little favor in a number of farm 
publications. 
According to Jowa Homestead: 


Developments of the past two weeks in the 
efforts to establish a semi-official agency for 
the marketing of the present wheat crop... 
have been dominated throughout by a little 
clique of men who are probably just as much 
(if not indeed, a great deal more) interested 
in political matters than they are in the pros- 
perity of the wheat farmers, and who, I believe, 
can be depended upon to oppose anything of 
a permanent nature which will take away the 
machinery of wheat marketing from the con- 
trol of certain selfish interests which fear, 
beyond all else, the permanent adoption of a 
real cooperative marketing system by the farm- 
ers of this country. 


Furthermore, in the opinion of the Home- 
stead, it is the plan of the committee to work 
“a gigantic price manipulation scheme” fi- 
nanced by the War Finance Corporation which, 
if successful, will be at best temporary, and, if 
unsuccessful, will result in profit to the grain 
speculator rather than the farmer. The Iowa 
Homestead concludes: 

The need of the wheat farmer is not tem- 
porary relief. It is a permanent marketing sys- 
tem, controlled by himself, operated by him- 
self, financed by himself, or at least made 
sufficiently independent so that the organiza- 
tion cannot be squeezed by eastern financial 
interests if its activities do not suit them. 
This kind of a marketing organization appears 
to be very different from that proposed at 
the secret meeting in Chicago. 


The plan meets with no more approbation 
from Price Current Grain-Reporter: 


The endeavor to relieve the distress of the 
wheat-grower by this plan to disrupt the 
grain business in certain localities and disar- 
range the natural process of distributing wheat 
to the mills of the country, is an adventure 
into collectivism that has no apology in good 
government of good business sense. The labor- 
atory experiments with thé collective market- 
ing of minor products, such as raisins, prunes, 
oranges, walnuts, eggs (locally), even of cotton 
and tobacco—all strictly localized products— 
is not yet completed. . . . To apply the same 
theory and method, which are still on trial with 
peculiar farm products most congenial to such 
a laboratory experiment, to the marketing of a 
universal crop like wheat, is a proposal no real 
economist or statesman, much less a cautious 
business man, would advise; more especially 
one who should first take the precaution to in- 
quire thoroughly, on the ground, into the re- 
sults obtained in the actual operation of the 
pools which have been in business long enough 
to make an examination possible that would be 
worth while as an indication of what might be 
expected for the future. 


An Expensive Scheme 


HE PROPOSAL is further analyzed by The 

National Stockman and Farmer which cites 
the failure of the U. S. Grain Growers and pre- 
dicts a similar end for the present scheme: 


Let us analyze the proposed plan and see 
whether it is likely to solve the wheat price 
problem. Its ultimate success must depend on 
its financial advantages over the present mar- 
keting system and that system’s existing agen- 
WM wn: 

Is it reasonable to hope that an organization 
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can be formed without heavy cost which mes i 
be borne by the producers? Can such an op | 
ganization, which must depend on hired ge. | 
vice and which cannot take such opportunitis 7 
for profit as individuals often improve, ¢om. 
pete in economy of service with existing agen. 
cies in the hands of men financially interestes 7 
in economy? Can the growers’ o 
legitimately secure higher prices than othe 
marketing agencies? 
If the answer to these questions is yea the 
the movement should proceed; but in om | 
judgment the answer is nay and the soone 
the new movement is abandoned the less it 
will cost the wheat growers of America, wh 
are not in position to invest more capital ip 
theoretical marketing. Nor are they likely tp 
invest it. i] 


How Can Government Help? 


O MUCH for adverse criticism of method © 
proposed. Of constructive suggestion ther 7 
seems to be little. Some papers, notably Wal. i 
lace’s Farmer, believe that inasmuch as th © 
Government, through the War Admini 
is largely responsible for much of the farmer 7 
difficulty, the Government is under obligation 7 
to do what it can to give the farmers practical * 
help now. 
Farm, Stock and Home looks with favor on 
four main principles: the formation of a gover 
ment corporation, the segregation of the er 
portable surplus, the establishment of a differ 7 
ential for wheat consumed in the United States, 
and a reduction of wheat acreage, and presents 
the following plan, which it recommends as sim- 
ple and workable: 4 
Let the Government form a grain corpo 7 
tion to take, early in the season, whatever” 
wheat we may have over domestic requite 7 
ments off the market and handle it as a 
export pool, thereby putting us on a domestic 
basis and allowing the tariff to do its wom 
This is just what we advocated in the August 
15 issue. Now in order to see that the acreage” 
is kept down, let the Act be drawn to real] 
that the corporation would function only i? 
the event of there not being an acreage pil” 
in that normally would give us more tha) 
our domestic requirement of 600,000; 
bushels. This would mean, allowing acreat 
abandonment of winter wheat acreage @ 
2,500,000 acres, based on fifty-six years, ®) 
acreage of 48,300,000, giving an average yield, 
figured on fifty-six years, of around 600,000,000 
bushels. Here are the actual yields that bat” 
been made on acreages nearest our 
figure after deducting average abandonmett; 

























































Acres Crop 
Od 2 is oo dxawans 46,046,000 610,254 
SER = 45,116,000 637,981,007 
EERE 45,970,000  644,656005) 
RAE a ae 45,68f,000 635,121,005 
ee re 45,814,000 730,267)" 


ROA onc 0s nse ane bewes 45,089,000 636,030 


If a larger acreage was put in, the ¢ 
would be sold in the usual manner, The 
would have to allow for determination of # 
age dependent on yield and carry-Ovéet ® 
previous year. 

Would not the natural result of such 4 
be to make every farmer see to it j 
neighbor played square? . . . There are pl 
cal details in all plants that must be 
out. The main thing is to get some 
nite adopted as a basis for future GeV 
ment. 


Entirely willing to fall in with the 
for reduction of wheat acreage is The 
ington Farmer which states that for the 
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HOTELS STATLER 


dence and Arlington Sts. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 








4 jy = 
ors starr [ STATLER ) 4 


baths. Nia: aga Square. The old 


and Statler~operated 





Hotel Statler (at pat ae er 
and Swan) is now called I 
Buffalo; and the old Iroquois 
Hotel is closed, not to re-open. 
CLEVELAND: 1000 rooms, 
1000 baths. Euclid, at E. 12th. 
DETROIT: 1000 rooms, 1000 
baths. Grand Circus Park. 

ST. LOUIS: 650 rooms, 650 
baths. Ninth and Washington. 
BOSTON: Now preparing to 
build at Columbus Ave., Provi- 





HOTEL 


The rate day (for one and for 
two people) of every Statler room 


is posted permanently in that 
room, printed in plain figures. 


‘New York 


The largest hotel in the world 
—with 2200 rooms, 2200 baths. 
On Seventh ——— 32d to 
33d Streets, directly opposite the 
a Railway Termi- 
nal. hotel, 
with ‘i bo and con- 
veniences of other Statlers, and 
with the same agua of cour- 
teous, intelligent and helpful 
service by all ernployees. 














In These Hotels You Get Statler Service 





Hotel Statler, BUFFALO 


Personal service can’t be trade- 
marked, nor graded as precisely as 
commodities are graded. 


But the quality of personal serv- 
ice can be specified, a standard for 
it can be set up, and your satisfac- 
tion in buying it can be guaranteed. 


The Statler-operated hotels do 
all those things. 


The service to guests in these 
hotels is defined as to quality by 
instructions which govern every- 
body who gives service: 


Instructions to Employees: 


1. You must, in all dealings with 
guests or fellow-employees, practice 
the golden rule, and treat. him as 


you would like to be treated if 


your positions were reversed. 


2. You must, in every case, 
satisfy the guest whom you are 
serving—or, if you cannot do so, 
when you have gone to the limit of 
your authority, you must refer the 
case immediately to your superior. 


You must follow the spirit as 
incl as the letter of your detailed 
instructions, as contained in the 





Statler Service Codes and your 
other printed instructions. 


So, with the duties and responsi- 
bilities of employees defined as well 
and as plainly as they are in this 
organization, this company is un- 
dertaking to goa step further than 
it—or any hotel—has heretofore 
gone, and publish here and else- 
where this formal 


Guarantee of Statler Service: 


We guarantee that our employees will handle 
all transactions with our guests (and with each 
other) in the spirit of the golden rule—of treat- 
ing the guest as the employee would like to be 
treated if their positions were reversed. We 
guarantee that every employee will go to the limit 
of his authority to satisfy the guest whom he 
is serving; and that if he can’t satisfy you he 
will immediately take you to his superior. 


From this time on, therefore, if you have 
cause for complaint in any of our houses, and 
the management of that house fails to give you 
the satisfaction which this guarantee promises. 
the transaction should then become a personal 
matter between you and me. You will confer 
a favor upon us if you will write to me a state 
ment of the case, and depend upon me to make 
good my promise. I can’t personally check all 
the work of 6,000 employees, and there is 
no need that I should do so; but when our 
promises aren't kept, | want to know it. 

My permanent address is Executive Offices, 
Hotel Statler Company, Inc., Buffalo. 


WAX Ln 








Hotel Statler 
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Hotel Statler 
DETROIT 
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Hotel Statler 
ST. LOUIS 


Hotel Pennsylvania, NEW YORK 
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No. 4 of a series of talks on the 
means of testing an appraisal 


Appraised — but how? 


Value is not an obvious quality. Its determination, therefore, 
may be either a matter of conjecture or a marshalling of the 
evidence which justifies and proves the stated value. 


Appraisals may be judged, therefore, by the extent to which 
conjecture is subordinated to the establishment of facts. 
Provability is of fundamental importance. 


The American Appraisal Company’s appraisals are provable 
because they are based on careful detailed investigation of 
the property by trained appraisers, the predication of value on 
historically verified facts, the recognition throughout the entire 
organization that an appraisal is in reality the counting of 
money—the dollars represented by property. 


The provability of American Appraisals has been demon- 
strated in hundreds of instances before courts, governmental 
agencies, insurance adjusters, boards of arbitration, bankers 
and others. 


The American Appraisal Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cincinnati Minneapolis St. Louis 

Baltimore Cleveland New Orleans Seattle 

Boston Detroit New York Syracuse 

Buffalo Indianapolis Philadelphia Tulsa 

Chicago Los Angeles Pittsburgh Washington 
San Francisco 


The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 


INVESTIGATIONS + VALUATIONS « REPORTS 
INDUSTRIALS + PUBLIC UTILITIES * NATURAL RESOURCES 


© 1923, The A. A. Co. 























Who are our 126,000 Subscribers? 


They are executives in 73,929 Corporations * 





RRS. ATS Eek vaeks odes dues heeen sede 31,642 
VESO-PUOMGOREB, 00 cc cc ccc ccc. scenccccevcesesesees 14,333 
ee RE Te ase: Bae 
NE RE FF: 6,706 
Partners and Proprietors 7,711 


Directors, Chairmen of Boards, Comptrollers, General 
Counsels, Superintendents and Engineers......... 5,406 


RES TENE EER ee yD 9,975 
Department Managers (Branch—Purchasing—Sales 
ee cca cai wi webnkbens oe ox eeee> 8,182 
en, a kecamaceneesbeede 97,785 
has ce wt en che kkcas een ies s% 9,849 
kk oes a ke takkas se ceabewn 107,634 
Se OU SG oo cdc vce heacnvecsnseves 18,357 


If this audience represents a market for your products, we shall be glad to give you complete advertising details 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 


* Figures based on a complete investigation of all subscribers in twelve cities 
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other industries, and that while the f 


dollar is worth only 59 cents as against the 4 


100 cents before the war, nearly as much agri- 


cultural produce may be bought with the § | 


cents now as then. Washington Farmer con- 
cludes: 
If that unfair condition applied to the 


products of factories, the owners of the fap. 
tories would close their plants. But the farm. | 


ers cannot adjust themselves that 


They are of necessity bound to the soil, But j 
they can do this: they can cut down ther 


production; they can discharge the hired 


December, 192: 


two years agriculture has been out of gear with ; 













lin a ta 


allow a part of their soil to lie fallow ang | 


run the old farm with their own labor. 


Finally, Modern Miller comes forward with q | 


suggestion which has at least the merit of rela. 


tive freshness. “Are we to grow only enough © 
wheat for domestic consumption, or will we — 
grow also for export?” asks this publication, 7 


and answers its own question thus: 

The Modern Miller believes the latter policy 
is the soundest. It can be done. Larger per 
acre yields will reduce the cost of producing 
a bushel of wheat. If the Government will 
establish four plants for cleaning and grad 


ing seed wheat, and distribute this wheat at — 
commercial prices, the result will be better © 


seed, better yields and lower cost of produc- 
oS ae 

A government cleaning and grading plant 
for soft wheat sections; one for spring wheat 


in the Northwest; another for the hard winter — 


wheat sections and a fourth for the Pacific 


Coast. The immediate result of this would 7 


be an incentive to produce seed wheat. ... 


Imagine the results of contests to produce 
the finest wheat, with prizes for champion © 
growers and all this wheat assured a premium © 


market at a centralized grading and distribut- 
ing plant. It would in time eradicate poor 
sorts, establish type; insure an abundance of 


seed with a fixed source of distribution. It — 





; 
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would mean better wheat; it would mean 5 


cheaper wheat. Quality, reduced price and 
increased production would strengthen our 
position in world’s markets. 


But the thought that wheat is not a proi- © 


itable crop promotes indifferent growing. In- 


different growing is a costly crop and a costly } 


crop finds no export demand. 

We cannot recall a fine grain, or a fine 
fruit, or fine live stock developed under the 
impression that production is not profitable, 


or worthwhile. Ascendancy and progress do 3 


not flourish in such an atmosphere. More 7 
and better wheat is still a sound policy, but ~ 
some practical means is lacking. Will clean 


ing and grading plants to distribute fine seed 


wheat offer a practical step toward mote” 
wheat and better wheat, produced at lowe 


per bushel cost? 


Standardize Mining Machinery; 


Results Will Pay for Trouble 


“ae 
fond 
oa 


gee IMPORTANCE of standardizing coa- 


mining machinery, and the difficulties whid 
beset the manufacturer who has to give 
his old design, are brought out strongly by Coil 
Age, which feels that continual effort should 


be made to reduce sizes and designs to tht | 


minimum. The Age observes: 


Ne 


To the operator standardization appeas i 


solely as a call to give up certain 
equipment and substitute other of a more ger 
eral applicability. ... 

Immersed in his own problem the operatit 
does not appreciate just how the manufacture: 
views the matter. Here are two makers 
some one class of machine. Their designs 


different; both are good. If one manufacture | 


decide that standardization is desirable, he 
must get the other to assent to it. 
maker of one machine must copy that of his 
rival or the rival must copy his oF 
must copy from each other to get a new ma 
chine that will serve as a standard for 
In either case whatever concern does. " 
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copying breaks from its own standard and 
all its clients buying its machines thereafter 
have difficulty with their stocks. They have 
thereafter two makes of machine. In fact 
as far as the change is made in the direction 
of copying the rival manufacturer’s standards 
the consumer has the equipment that accords 
with that made by a rival instead of that 
which accords with that made in the past by 
the firm from which he has been buying. 
Standardization is so important, however, that 
clamor must be continued in its favor. Only 
perpetual effort will effect that which is so 
desirable. Certainly we should arrive at a 
condition under which it will be possible to 
have each manufacturer reduce his designs 
nearer to a standard and make his machinery 
as far as possible aggregations of a few stand- 
ards. No one would make a mine car with 
all its rivets or bolts of a slightly different 
size, but we sometimes do almost as ill... . 
A variation that has no justification is to be 
avoided for the good of all concerned. 


A Housecleaning Welcome 
Even If Somewhat Tardy 


HE HOUSECLEANING within the ranks of 

the United Mine Workers of America is 
variously regarded by the coal press. 

While commending Mr. Gompers because, 
under his leadership, the American Federation 
of Labor rejected bolshevism and communism 
and expelled from its convention the spokes- 
man of the red element, The Black Diamond re- 
prints from Manufacturers’ News an editorial 
headed “Shouting Their Own Praises,” which 
characterized the clean-up movement as “a panic 
for patriotism,” and which, while it does not 
question the sincerity of the effort, observes that 
it is tardy and too much paraded: 


... Why this campaign of patriotism just 
now? ... Why should the American Federa- 
tion of Labor get any credit for being patri- 
otic? It is its duty to be patriotic. If it is 
not patriotic it ought to be put off the map. 

One rarely, if ever, sees an honest man 
running around telling other people he is 
honest, and when a man commences to shout 
about his own patriotism keep your weather 
eye on him. . . . The American Federation of 
Labor has lost a million and a half of its mem- 
bers since 1920. No wonder it is purging 
itself. 


Similarly The Mining Congress Journal, which 
while willing to commend the Mine Workers’ 
expose of the communist program, cannot over- 
look the fact that although blame for the Herrin 
affair is laid at the door of Reds within the 
organization, “the criminals at Herrin and else- 
where have been defended with the aid of union 
funds exacted, to a large extent, from unwilling 
contributors by means of the check-off.” Says 
this paper: 


It is almost unbelievable that . . . they are 
responsible for the Herrin horror and other 
acts of lawlessness charged against union min- 
ers, if the United Mine Workers, in good faith, 
really are fighting to rid their ranks and the 
country of elements that are hostile to the 
American Government and the personal and 
property rights of American citizens. This is 
the vulnerable point in their alleged expose. 
Is the public to believe now that the United 
Mine Workers, as such, had nothing to do with 
the Herrin massacre, and other crimes? 

Although union funds were so used, it may 
be that the United Mine Workers wish to 
forget their errors of the past and to so con- 
duct their organization in the future that 
its policies and actions will be above re- 
og - Such a program is endorsed by 

¢ Mining Congress Journal, which has al- 
Ways favored the organization of labor as a 
measure necessary to secure the efficient co- 
ordination of productive energy. 


Pe like vein, The Commercial and Financial 
ss onicle approves the expulsion of a com- 
nist from the union labor convention, but 
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Faster and 
more accurate 


Faster and more accurate service has made 
possible the growth of Postal Telegraph- 
Commercial Cables—now the world’s long- 
est line of telegraph and cables. 


No other competitive companies have 
survived. Postal Telegraph-Commercial 
Cables could not have survived except 


through a higher standard of service. 


Building always for still higher standards, 
this system has now laid the world’s great- 
est cable between the United States and 
Europe—with a transmitting capacity 
nearly twice as fast as that of any other 
cable. 














Cable service to all the 
world. Telegraph Service 
to all America. 
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--and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 


Ernst & Ernst, having opened offices in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, now extend from 
coast to coast. 


The scope of the organization, with successful 
offices in forty-two principal cities throughout 
the country, measures the value of Ernst & 
Ernst service to modern American business. 


Ernst & Ernst come to the Pacific Coast with 
the specialized knowledge and experience, the 
broad viewpoint as a national institution— 
desired by business there. 


They will make available the best plans for 
executive control thru facts and figures; suggest 
the economies, improvements and stimulus of 
better methods. 


They will serve banker and borrower by advis- 
ing the well-planned Business Budget and Certi- 
fied Balance Sheet. 


Briefly, they will satisfy the requirements of the 
Pacific Coast for proven means to an even more 
rapid business growth—safe and steady growth 
—in size, in profits, in power to serve. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


GAN FRANCISCO: 867 TO 893 MILLS BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES: 634 To 638 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ATLANTA 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL NEW ORLEANS 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT DALLAS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAP®@LIS HOUSTON 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING sT. Louis FORT WORTH 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA waco 
RICHMOND DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER 


FEDERAL TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 














What business subject do you want 
to read about? 

ERLE THORPE, Editor of The Narion’s Business, 

would be glad to receive a letter from you in answer to 


the above question. We are making extensive editorial plans 
for 1924, and such a letter from you now would be helpful. 
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cannot reconcile with the memorable “strike. 
breakers” wire, signed by John L. Lewis, the 
charge that Reds and allies from abroad 

and carried through the Herrin murder, The 
Chronicle observes: 


It is not a new incident for outrages to be 
committed by striking unionists (judging from 
circumstantial evidence) and then have the 
plea set up that some enemies of the organj- 
zation must have done the deeds in order to 
discredit it before the public. 

The Chronicle concludes that while the editor 
of the United Mine Workers’ organ is not 
wrong in saying that “there still is much to be 
uncovered and learned about the work of Reds 
in this country,” a Senate investigation such as 
he recently proposed would be of doubtful 
value, considering the partisan quality of other 
congressional investigations, and that, if there 
is any conspiracy against labor, “the unions 
themselves are the conspirators.” 


What Congress Does for Coal 
Up to Industry, Says Press 


§ beg COAL COMMISSION is through—and, 
in the opinion of many coal and engineeri 
papers, has left little that will serve as a basis 
for legislation by the incoming Congress. ° Just 
what that Congress, many of its members fresh 
to coal problems, will do rests largely upon the 
recommendations made by the industry in the 
short time remaining, according to the trade 
press. 

The suggestion by the Coal Commission that 
the task of getting new statistics be delegated 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission consists 
in effect of passing the buck, says Engineering 
and Mining Journal-Press. 

That the investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission of pyramided profits in anthracite 
will be “one questionnaire too many” is the 
opinion of The Black Diamond which come 
out frankly to say that the proceeding is “an 
un-American invasion of personal liberty,” and 
will come to naught anyway: 


... We cannot refrain from remarking, in 
passing, that if complaints concerning only 
some fifty cars and involving “pyramided 
profits” of only some hundreds of dollas 
are the outcome of this entire matter it 
assuredly a tempest, in a teapot. . 

There is a proper manner of conducting 
such inquiries. Let certain definite specific 
acts of alleged unfair dealings be traced to 
their source. Let specific requisitions for it 
formation issue, having to do with specific 
transactions, and let subpoenas issue in ca 
information is withheld. But let us have done 
with blanket questionnaires which throw @ 
cloud of suspicion over all concerned, consti- 
tute an un-American invasion of personal lib- 
erty, and cannot be conceived as accomplish- 
ing any definite desired end. 


That it is up to the coal operators to formulate 


Review, which scouts the idea of direction of 
the industry by the Interstate Commer 
Commission: 


of our country, to have all our transportats 
companies and operating coal compile 
placed under the control and subject to the 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission. .. . 


Congress of the United States will convene 
regular session. .. . The big job is to get the 
operators together and have a free and f 
exchange of opinions from which a 
plan can be formulated and a policy 3 

to put the plan into effect. Inactivity 
indifference on the part of the operators 
may be very costly to the operators mM 
future. Get together should be the. slogaa 
the operators of coal mines. 





“A hodge-podge of miscellany on Our SUR 
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in the way of legislation unless coal men take 
an active interest. In speaking of the new Con- 
gress, Black Diamond says: 








Many of its members will be new to its 
halls and lobbies. They all have in mind the 
next. election, the folks back home and an- 
other term. In an effort to be of service to 
their constituents these men are going to in- 
troduce and attempt to pass a mass of coal 
legislation. It is probable that some admin- 
istration wheel-horse will present a bill com- 
pletely embodying the recommendations of the 
commission. Other legislators will propose 
other bills. Out of the mass, some one will 
finally emerge, and, bearing a hodge-podge of 
miscellany in the form of amendments, will 
ultimately be placed on our statute books. 


Many men in the coal business, believing 
legislation to be unnecessary, refuse to give 
it serious consideration. They take the atti- 
tude that, since they consider any law super- 
fluous, they will give attention to none. This 
feeling and course of action should be altered 
at once. 

The surest way to get a bad law is for 
the coal men and others who are familiar 
with the situation to sit back and leave it 
to the politicians. The only way to get a good 
law is for coal men to get together on some 
set of ideas and, working through their repre- 
sentatives and senators, see that it is enacted 
into statute. Only one thing, at present, is 
certain. That is, we are sure to have a law. 
Whether it be good or bad is up to us. 


The report of the Commission on the whole- 
sale coal trade and the inquiry by the Federal 
Trade Commission will furnish inspiration and 
material for a flood of oratory by demagogic 
congressmen, believes Coal Age, and it warns 
the trade to prepare in advance for the effects 
of such oratory on the incoming Congress. The 
Age’s conclusion is that “the obvious thing is 
to attack the problem at its source—to eliminate 
the shortages—which is to say, cut out the large- 
scale strikes,” and in this conclusion The Mining 
Congress Journal joins with: 


Every shortage of coal which the country 
has ever experienced outside of war times is 
directly traceable to one cause. What is that 
cause ? The concerted action of powerful 
bodies of men who are able, if their demands 
are not met, to stop the industrial processes 
of the nation.... The coal industry has 
many troubles of its own, but the troubles 
which the public feel are directly traceable to 
that cause. : 


Cause of Industrial Accidents 
Found to Be Home Conditions 


TH real cause of industrial accidents is to 
be sought in the home rather than in the 
factory, according to W. W. Rodgers, of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, writing in Safety Engineering. 

Machinery in the East Pittsburgh plant of 
the Westinghouse Company had been safeguarded 
to the point of being “fool-proof,” says Mr. 
Rodgers, but still industrial accidents occurred. 
At this point the safety experts, knowing the 
mechanical safety devices had about reached 
their limit, and the death list, while greatly 

ssened, was still something to be reckoned 
with, began to make a study of accidents and 
their causes. 

What they found was that a large number of 
the accidents were caused by worry about home 
conditions or ill health. ‘ : 
, nd to combat these causes the company has 
stituted educational work, and, through its 
—. ment, pecenaies and curative 
family.” or the employe and for his 
ym work, in the opinion of Mr. Rodgers, 
n that it renders the employe more alert and 
— him to keep his mind on his work, is 
= a to be a powerful factor in reducing the 

mber of casualties in the Westinghouse plant. 
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KINNER Bros. 


Manuracrurtne Co., Inc., 


Holt Manufafturing Co., Peerta, tii. 


This unit distributes warm air evenly through- 
out any portion of the open area of a building. 
It can be so conn that it acts as a ven- 
tilator and air-conditioner. It uses exhaust or 
live steam at any pressure—is strictly portable 
and can be installed by any mechanic. Wher- 
ever steam is not available we supply our 
Direct Fired Type DF, which burns coal, coke, = 


or oil. 
eit Type SC 


This Heater Also Ventilates 


Here is a real operating economy—the Skinner Bros. 
(Baetz, Patent) Heater is also a ventilator. It actually 
keeps every part of ‘your building at a comfortable 
working temperature and at the same time can be used 
to supply pure fresh air in any quantity desired. 


This heater is the pioneer of its type. Its construc- 
tion is unique—there are no cumbersome outside ducts 
or pipes used to distribute warmed air. The cost of 
these fittings is saved—the space they occupy can be 
used to better advantage. 


The heater is very economical—it needs to be oper- 
ated only a few hours morning and afternoon even 
during coldest weather. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Read Over These Names of Users 


Among the many users of Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) heaters 
are: Ford Motor Co., Detroit Filtration Plant, Lakehurst Naval 
Hangar, General Motors Co., Federal Foundry, American Stove 
Co., Maxwell Motors Corp., St. Louis Independent Packing Co., 
United Paperboard Co.,and many others. 
GET CATALOG E-5 
SKINNER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Main Office and Factory : 1474 South Vandeventer Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Office and Factory: 140 Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Boston, 445 Little Bldg. Buffalo, 702 Morgan Bidg. Chicago, 1703 Fircher Bidg. Cleveland, 612 Marshall Bidg. 


Cincinnati, 1060 Hulbert St. Wash., D. C. 714 Evans Bldg. Phila., Pa., 1711 Sansom St. 
Oliver Schlemmer Co. U. D, Selteer Haynes Selling Co 


Pittsburgh, 8 Wood St. Spokane, 409 First Ave. P . 
Pittsburgh Heating Co. . ig Co. Detroit, 308 Scherer Bidg. 


New York, 1702 Flatiron Bidg. 
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OUR*factory in St. Louis would 
enjoy the same unique advantage 
that St. Louis shippers have over those 


of other cities. Universal off-track 
freight stations and the “one-dump” 
system save a large expense which can 
be converted into dividends. This 
St. Louis service is unparalleled in any 
other large city. 


St. Louis shippers make the shortest 
haul—and one dump —of a load of 
freight for any number of routes to the 
most convenient off-track station. From 
this point —at railroad expense — the 
freight is sent by tractors and 10-ton 
trailers to the proper outbound car- 
rier freight houses for distribution any- 
where. 


**The Strongest Single Factor’’ 


The value of this terminal service is 
strikingly shown in a statement by 
Chester B. Lord, first vice-president of 
the Endicott-Johnson Company, telling 
why his company recently decided to 
build an immense warehouse in St. 
Louis. He said: 


“The saving in distribution charges 
favored St. Louis strongly over other 
cities. But perhaps the strongest 
single factor was St. Louis’ superior 
and unique terminal system of hand- 
ling merchandise. The off-track freight 
stations represent the last word in con- 
venient, economical shipping.” 


Ship from the Center—Not the Rim 


Send for one or both of our free illus- 
trated booklets, “Industrial St. Louis” 
or “St. Louis—The Home City.” 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, USA. 
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News of Organized Business 


OTEL managers and auditors have oppor- 

tunity to cooperate with the American 
Bankers’ Association in giving effect to that as- 
sociation’s recommendations for standard sizes 
of checks and drafts, reports the American Hotel 
Association. Many different sizes of bank 
checks are usually received by hotels in the 
course of a day’s business, and it is obvious that 
uniformity of size would facilitate handling. 
The bankers’ association recommended the fol- 
lowing sizes: 


Customer’s check .....84%4 by 31/16 in. 
Pocket check ......... 6 by 2% in. 
MS es ad ics a nce 83% by 3% sin. 


Hotel managers and auditors can cooperate 
toward general use of the recommended sizes 
by asking banks to supply them to the hotels, 
and by inviting the attention of guests and 
employes to the assistance which they can give 
to hotels and business houses with use of the 
standard sizes. 

The dimensions approved by the bankers’ as- 
sociation have been recommended to the three 
hundred and thirty clearing-house associations, 
and they in turn have requested their mem- 
bers to order the standard sizes when present 
supplies are exhausted. Eastern and western 
associations of manufacturing bank and com- 
mercial stationers are reported to be actively 
interested in supplying checks and drafts to con- 
form ‘with the recommendations made by the 
bankers. 


San Francisco Wins Stop-over Privilege 


HROUGH the initiative of the San Francisco 

Chamber’s traffic bureau ten-day stop-over 
privileges on one-way tickets are to be granted. 
The stop-over privilege on one-way tickets is in 
addition to similar privileges granted by the rail- 
roads on round-trip tickets. 

Travelers from California to eastern cities. had 
requested that they be allowed more time to 
see San Francisco and the bay district. Stop- 
over privileges were already in effect for Sacra- 
mento, Ogden, and Salt Lake City on one-way 
travel in both directions. The additional con- 
cession by the railroads was announced at a 
conference held by the California Hotel Asso- 
ciation, the Downtown Association, Californians, 
Inc., the San Francisco Convention and Tourist 
League, the California Information Bureau, and 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


A Plea for the “Play Side” 


WO QUESTIONS: “Is Bradford badly ad- 

vertised ?” or “Is Bradford sufficiently adver- 
tised?” received editorial consideration in the 
Oil Sand, issued by the board of commerce at 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. Explaining that the city 
has had considerable business boosting, and that 
its facilities for trading and manufacturing are 
well and favorably known, the editor believes 
that the “play side” has not been consistently 
developed with the business interests. The ex- 
pression oi his observations may be suggestive 
to other communities. In a recent number he 
says: 


There are hundreds of things which daily 
advertise Bradford in its true color. To name 
the concerns which do that consistently and 
in a big way would be superfluous. They 
are knovn. But things come up which tend 
to show that Bradford does not make the 
most of what it has. It has not capitalized 
its advantages. On holidays and Sundays hun- 
dreds of automobiles go out of town. This 
is significant. Why do they do it? Why do 
the occupants of these cars go somewhere else 
to enjoy the day and spend there the money 
which they have accumulated in Bradford? 
The question then comes: Cannot Bradford 
enjoy a holiday at home? Has it no way 
of entertaining itself on a day off? Must 
we use home as a place merely to work and 
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not as a place to play? Are there not suff. 
ciently interesting diversions here which would 
make it worth while to stay here on a holiday? 

What would it mean if a thousand autos 
filled with pleasure seekers poured into Brad. 
ford the eve of a holiday? What new hote'’s 
would we need to care for them! What an 
instant reflex upon all our markets, our shops 
and our theaters. How many thousand people 
would come to Bradford during the summer 
to avoid the extreme heat of the cities if they 
knew of our climate and beautiful natural 
scenery? People on a holiday spend more 
lavishly than when working, so the holiday 
crowd is worth while. 

Not just one holiday but all holidays and 
all week ends. Hence we might well put 
more emphasis upon the play side of the city 
or that side which attracts merely because 
it is attractive. 


Cooperative Sales at Robinson 


MONTHLY cooperative sales plan has been 
established in Robinson, Illinois, through 
the interest of the city’s advertising club, its 
merchants and farmers of the tributary trade i 
area. Up to September 3, 1923, forty-two — 
monthly sales had been held since April, 1920, — 
when the first sale took place. 
The sales are held on the first Monday oj 
each month. A special four- to eight-page bill is 


prepared and mailed to each family in the trade 5" 


territory. The inside pages of the bills present 
lists of bargains offered by merchants, each mer- 
chant usually listing from one to four items ~ 
The outside pages of the sales sheet are used for 
display advertising. The advertising club stands 
for “truth in advertising,” and all copy for the 
sales bills is censored by a committee to make 
sure that the offerings of the merchants are tre 
bargains. 

A measure of the plan’s efficacy is found in the 
report that during the readjustment period of ~ 
1921, business in Robinson held up remarkably 
well, and that last summer’s sales were active, 
with an increase of new trade. 

Members of the advertising club seek closer 
contact with the ryral population, and to that 
purpose they attend social meetings and dinners 
at country churches. Business men and their © 
families frequently motor out to country estate 
for a repast on the owner’s lawn, inviting hs ~ 
neighbors as their guests. ‘ 

In a similar direction of cooperation is the 
holding of the county fair at Robinson. The | 
fair is managed by the Crawford County Grange 
Society. For many years the fair was held 
the country. Business men of Robinson invited 7 
the farmers to bring their fair to the city, Ar ~ 
rangements were made for the farmers to leas 
a park in the city. Business men helped to pe | 
vide the necessary equipment. 

The business men of Robinson have learnel” 
that it pays to cooperate with one another, am 
with the farmers. Frequent and friendly met 
ings between representatives of the city and the | 
country are building good-will and und 
ing to be translated into mutual benefits—0. — 
G. OLwin. A 


A State Chamber Reorganized 


HE WASHINGTON State Chamber of Com 

merce has been reorganized with a constitu: 
tion and by-laws. Important activities in imme 
diate prospect include the raising of $300,000 @ 
develop the state’s agricultural resources, and tht 
obtaining of a greater farm population. 
chamber’s work will be directed by D. O. 
Mr. Lively was director of the third and fe 
Liberty Loan drives in the agricultural divi 
of the twelfth Federal Reserve district, and. 
wide experience in the organization of agne® 
tural and livestock enterprises. a 

Believing that the agricultural industry 

the state is in need of financial assistance the 
rectors plan to give aid through cooperative 
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to: mabe ; eet big a _— you are considering the purchase of rubber belting for the 
are tu: BS IR Des transmission of power or conveyance of materials you will assure 
dite & Laie 3 oe yourself of quality and value if you look for the Boston Belting Company 
eriod of CES PS he ak } imprint. 

markably er FO AES 

e active, | Bees 8 5 kee Made by the originators of rubber belting this company’s product is strong 
: on Brel et ee and flexible; is not affected by heat or cold; its surface adheres closely to 
to that | [Rages Kase S's pulleys, assuring a maximum of efficiency; it is strictly waterproof; and its 
ay ; WPIR SEN PUES EY Berit length of service combined with low first cost makes it unusually economical. 


estates u . . : > B : ¥ \ . . . 
iting his Beets cid tise ke roe F The Boston Belting Company has been manufacturing mechanical rubber 


ee goods for nearly a century. The same superior workmanship and materials 
ns ‘ . °° ° 
on. that make our rubber belting above competition, may be found in our rubber 


y Grange Seay ES al ¥ rolls, rubber hose, spiral packing and corrugated matting. 
s held in 4 aw. | mA 

_— ERA StS § BBR Bees | foo. If your problem has to do with any of the above products communicate 
ty. # RK “Sas Sees F BE: ae . 

tA lease baapeeatems of) rec BER with us today, or make certain that the goods your dealer offers bear the 


d to pio- tea! 5 Pad a imprint of the Boston Belting Company—a good name to remember. 
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=| BOSTON BELTING CO. 


nefits 0 Wchee sees \ Se ‘A Good Name to Maintain“ 

BN SPE, Ba a GENERAL OFFICES ~ 214 DEVONSHIRE ST..BOSTON. 
zed " Ry \ BOSTON BELTING SALES CO. 
ot Cae Soci ; ay DISTRIBUTORS 
" constitt- : 222 DEVONSHIRE St.,BosTon ~ 1524 So. WesTERN AvE..CHICAGO. 
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This Useful Christmas Gift 
for a Business Man 


If you have been wondering what kind of a Christmas gift to give to 
one of your good business friends, associates, or executive employes, 
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may we suggest that you give a three-year $7.50 Nation’s BUSINESS 
subscription. We will see that his first copy arrives during Christmas 
week, and if you request it, we will write him a special letter telling him 
that vou are the donor. Such a gift will be used, and it has the admir- 
able quality of coming, new each time, every month for three years. 

You will find a handy subscription blank, containing a ready-to-use 
check form, slipped in between two pages in the front part of this 
number. 








The NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 
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ganizations or other means of marketing. The 
problem of the one-crop farmer is also before 
the chamber. 

The board of directors is to include repre- 
sentatives of the following economic interests: 
agriculture, banking, fisheries, immigration, labor 
lumbering, manufacturing, merchandising, ang 
public utilities. The president of the state fed. 
eration of Jabor is a member of the board. 


On Exporting to Brazil 


ROBLEMS of exporting with particular ref- 

erence to Brazil, receive consideration ip 
“Seventy-five Don’ts in Exporting,” a booklet 
published by the American Chamber of Com. 
merce at Sao Paulo, Brazil. The recommenda- 
tions made in the booklet are based on the 
experience of the officers and directors of the 
Chamber, and other representatives in Brazil 
of American manufacturers and exporters. 

The booklet is bound with board covers, and 
copies may be obtained, post paid, from the 
American Chamber of Commerce at Sao Paulo 
for $1 each. 


A Tourist Bureau That Pays 


TOURIST information bureau open day and 

night is a helpful service offered by the 
chamber at Ottawa, Illinois. Many tourists re. 
mained overnight in Oitawa, and were lodged in 
private homes through direction of the chambers 
bureau. The importance of the tourist travel 
is reflected in the reported increase of thousands 
of dollars over normal sales. 


College Courses for Business Men 


er ayer in cost accounting, business English 
and economics are offered by a college at 
Evansville, Indiana, in cooperation with the 
Chamber of Commerce. As explained by Sparks 
from the C. of C. Anvil: 


... Three of the courses are designed par 
ticularly for business people. They will be held 
at the Chamber of Commerce rooms at 7.30 
p. m. on the respective days, beginning Octo- 
ber 8, 9, and 10. The fee is five dollars for 
twelve weeks, one hour week. Students 
may secure college credit in this work by 
meeting certain requirements, but any persons 
interested may enroll for the work. ... 
The members of the chamber are urged to 
do two things: first, to enroll for one @ 
more of the courses, if possible; second, t 
urge capable and ambitious employes of their 
acquaintance to enroll for these courses. These 
courses are all of a practical nature, and af 
given by people who are well qualified and 
ell known. 


a 


Miami Aids Oklahoma Farmers 
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HARACTERISTIC of chamber of comment © 
activities in behalf of farming communities i 
is the practice of the chamber at Miami, Okla- 


homa. 


In the direction of this work, the chair 7 


ber’s activities include practical aid to the fam 


ers through demonstration and education, 
ordination of effort in the solution of the « 
lems of each farmer, fellowship relations. Al | 
departments of the chamber take part m the 
application of the chamber’s plan, which is $F 9 
cifically addressed to soil analysis, grain Tas 
live stock and dairying, rotation of crops, i 
diversified farming. _f 

Near Miami are located five demonstrate © 
farms with five-acre plots operated by manage © 
paid by the owners. The plots are sub-divide , 
in accordance with the practice at the Universit} F 
of Illinois. The county agent and membets ©) 
the staff of the Oklahoma A. and M, Colt} 
have charge of the selection of seeds and th 
treatment of soils. Tablet records are sé ® 
on the demonstration plots to give the pire 
of each particular plot. The county agent 
keeps a similar record. - 

To further the educational and fellowship We 
the chamber has provided a truck which 
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@ generating unit for use in lighting places of 
assembly in rural communities. A motion-pic- 
ture machine, a radio receiving set, and a piano 
are also mounted on the truck. Singing, educa- 
tional pictures, radio concerts and talks on 
agricultural problems make up the evening pro- 

. Administration of this phase of the plan 
is facilitated by dividing the county into five 
sections, each under the supervision of a “key” 
man who heads a committee of workers in his 


in. 

A notable feature of the fellowship activities 
js the annual “Imaim Amohalko fiesta,” to which 
come farmers and their families from the whole 
trade region of northeastern Oklahoma. One 
day of the festival is given to round-table dis- 
cussions led by representatives of the A. and 
M. College, of implement manufacturers, of rail- 
roads, and of similar interests related to the state’s 
agricultural development. 

The annual festival is supplemented by 
monthly concerts held in Miami under the aus- 
pices of the chamber, with band and orchestra 
music and songs by clubs and societies. The pro- 
grams end with fifteen minutes of singing, in 
which the townspeople and the farmers join in 
singing the words of old songs projected on a 
large screen. 

On the first Monday of each month the cham- 
ber holds a sales day. City dwellers and farmers 
bring their goods and stock, list it, and at 10 
o'clock an auctioneer begins crying bids. The 
sale continues until everything is sold. To en- 
courage the raising of good stock the chamber, 
selling tickets to each merchant to give to his 
customers during the month, is enabled to give 
to the holder of the winning ticket a pure-bred 
hog, or cow, or a coop of chickens. Merchants 
take extra space in the newspapers to advertise 
their offerings for the sales day, and the chamber 
advertises the stock list. 

The chamber’s efforts in behalf of the rural 
community are breaking down imaginary dif- 
ferences between urban and rural business men; 
they have demonstrated that alfalfa is a profitable 
crop, and have helped to raise the quality of the 
live stock so that it is up to prize-winning 
Standards at the Kansas City and Chicago shows. 
—M. W. KRIEGER. 


Canton Pupils to Know City 


UPILS in the public schools of Canton, Ohio, 

are to become informed on the city and its in- 
dustries under a plan prepared by the superin- 
tendent of schools, Wilson Hawkins. 

The plan includes a series of questions which 
the pupils are to answer. To aid the pupils, the 
board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
decided to issue a special bulletin to be distributed 
among the pupils in the public and in the 
parochial schools. The bulletin gives informa- 
tion concerning the city’s history, its industries 
and its business enterprises. 

Mr. Hawkins’s plan applies to all pupils above 
the fifth grade. Each pupil is to write an essay 
on some phase of the city’s history, commerce, 
or industry. 


Coming Business Conventions 


Date City Organization 
ee a _ American Fur Dealers Asso- 
; ciation. 
4....Chicago........American Association Cream- 
: ery Butter Manufacturers. 
4-S..Pittsburgh...... National Glass Distributers 
“ ; Association. 
5-7..Chicago........ National Asseciation 


i ? _Amusement Parks. 
6-7. . Absecon (N. J.) . National Council of Fvurni- 
ture Associations. 


6-8. . Memphis. . International Associations of 
a Fairs and Expositions. 
6-8 ..Buffalo........ National Society ‘or Voca- 
7 _tional Training. | 
-8.. _ National Association of Piano | 
Bench and Stool Manu- 
b ‘ facturers. 
+ ...New York......Converters Association. 
Spee MMOTO........ — Granite Manufacturers 
2 ies Association. 
4 ...New York. ne Linseed Association. 
....New York... ae Polish Manufacturers 
5 - Association of America. 
17-18. New York Toy Manufacturers of the 
? Y: United States. 
18....New York......Motor Truck Association of 


America, Inc. 
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UYERS of lumber and timbers who seek 

dependable, carefully manufactured 

stock and shipments when promised 
will appreciate Long-Bell service and the 
uniform dependability of Long-Bell trade- 
marked lumber and timbers. The long 
experience of this company and its rigid 
manufacturing requirements are important 
factors in making this service and quality 
possible. 


1—Long-Bell lumber products 


9—Uniform seasoning. 
come from virgin forests. 


10—Lower grades receive the 
same care and attention 
as upper grades. 


2—Each log is cut and manu- 
factured for the purposes 


to which it is best adapted. 11—Correctly piled and stored 


3—Milled in our own mills, all —carefully shipped. 
operating with modern ma- 
chinery under a uniform 
process and efficient super- 
vision. 


12— Minimum of carpenter la- 
bor—planing, sawing and 
sorting—necessary to put 
it into construction. 

4—Unsurpassed accuracy and 

thoroughness at every step 
of manufacture. 


13—Minimum of waste, due 
to uniform quality. 


14—The product of a lumber 
company 48 years in the 
business. 


5—Surfaced (planed smooth) 
tour sides. 


6—Unusual care in trimming. 


7—Full length—uniform in 
width and thickness. 


8—Uniformity of grading. 


15—Long-Bell Lumber can be 
identified by the Long- 
Bell trade-mark on the 
end of the piece. 


SALES OFFICES IN MANY LEADING CITIES 


eL 


The Llonc-Rett Lumber Company 


R.A LONG BUILDING § Lembermen since 1675 KANSAS CITY. MO. 


LONG-BELL 


LUMBER & TIMBERS 
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Empire Builders—in your safe deposit Box 


HE railroads are physically built to fetch and 


carry men and freight. 


They are financially 


built to go forward and expand with funds borrowed 
from investors like yourself in the form of bond 


issues. 


Like all the bonds we offer to investors, every 
railroad bond we recommend has first been put 


through a fact-searching test. 


Only when the facts 


indicate sound values are we willing to say, “This 
bond meets our standard—we recommend it.” 


If you are an investor you should receive our 
Monthly Offering List which contains a broad selec- 


tion of well secured bonds. 


mailed on request. 


BONDS 





SHORT TERM NOTES 


Current copy will be 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than fifty leading cities throughout the World 


ACCEPTANCES 


LE TT 














‘A Better Method of Record Keeping 
Adaptable to Every Business Need 


This new system of record keeping has the com- 
bined advantages of visible card systems and com- 
pact loose leaf books and the faultsof neither. It 
keeps records of any kind visible and instantly 
accessible for reference, change, entry or expan- 
sion. Economical to install, operate, maintain 
and has great capacity. 


VISIBLE 


Loose Leaf Record Systems 
This is the only system that automatically checks 
omissions and errorsin filing. Hundredsof forms 
in stock to fit every record need. Saves time, cuts main- 
tenance, costs, and keeps most records in least space. 
Send for catalog No. 22-B and sample sheets of record 
forms you require. 


Visible Records Equipment Co. 
226 W. Adams St. Chica 





each " 
Seconds to remove or insert a sheet auto- 
matically. 
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Government Aids to 
Business 


Outstanding activities of the International 
Seaman’s Union of America are reviewed jp 
Bulletin No. 342 issued 


Seaman’s Union eed — 2 argh 
a aie istics, Department 0} 
Activities Are bor. Separate ail 

Reviewed are given to jurisdictional 
disputes, attempts tg 
maintain war-time gains, and the struggle with. 
in the organization against the I. W. W., and 
there is also consideration of the union’s interna- 
tional relations, particularly the efforts to obtain 
cooperation among the seaman’s unions of the 
principal maritime countries. 

The union was organized in 1892, and from 
that time until 1915, when the seaman’s act was 
passed, it is said that probably no other Ameri- 
can union has spent so much time and money 
in behalf of desired legislation. 


Evaporation losses of gasoline in storage 
amounts annually to about 3 or 4 per cent of 
the stocks accumulated 

during the winter, sa 

Bir the Bureau of Mines in 
by pointing out the impor. 
Evaporation tance of using cooling sys- 


tems in vapor-tight tanks. 
Not only is volume reduced by evaporation, but 
the characteristics of the gasoline are changed. 

Vapor-tight tankage is recommended by the 
bureau to reduce evaporation losses because it 
will prevent the renewal of air over the sur- 
face of liquid in a tank, except when a tank is 
filled or emptied or when considerable changes 
of temperature are in effect. 

Some refiners have installed cooling systems 
in their storage tanks, but the bureau asserts 
that cooling systems installed on tanks other 
than vapor-tight tanks are not effective and are 
believed to be a waste of money. Experiments’ 
with water sprays demonstrated that they have 
a maximum cooling effect when placed so that 
wind and air currents will not carry the water 
from the tank roof, thus wetting only one part 
of the roof. 

The Bureau’s investigation is reported in Se- 
rial 2531, obtainable from the Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 


The cause of blistering of enameled cast iron 
may be discovered, and means developed to con- 
trol and to eliminate it 
through the interest of 
the Bureau of Standards. 
Several typical castings 
have been coated with 
representative enamels, 
and all of the castings will be examined for blis- 
tering. For the detection of any changes pro- 
duced by the enameling, microphotographs will 
be made of the surfaces. 


Blistering of 
Enameled Iron 


Producing and refining methods for the treat- 
ment of oil shale continues to interest the Bu- 
reau of Mines. The bu 
reau is doing its research 
work in cooperation with 
the state institutions ™ 
Colorado, Utah, and In 
diana. 


The Producing 
and Refining 
of Oil Shale 


4 
| 
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At the laboratory in Boulder, Colorado, the 


Bureau has experimented with various 
of retorts. At the University of Utah the work 


has included a study of the distribution of suk © 


phur and nitrogen in oil shale and its products, 
the separation and examination of kerogen, 
approximate and ultimate analyses of the 


and ash, the determination of the best condi- : 
tions for recovering ammonia or other nitrogel | 


products from American shales, and thermal de 
composition of the oil-yielding materials from 


oil shales. 


At the University of Indiana the work in- 


cludes the study of the geology of the shale d 7 
posits throughout the state, and the examin 
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<a tell us that they bought $2,059,244.81 
= worth of goods from regular NATION’S 
: BUSINESS’ advertisers during the last 
Be twelve months. 


anaes 





Spr aa i 


t tm Seven bought from American Radiator Corporation products totaling $37,894.50 
ion, but | Fight * “Art Metal Construction Company “ 4 79,868.77 
by the Seven “ *“¢ ~ Edison and National Mazda Lamp Works “ r 137,721.69 
the sur- Fourteen “ ** General Electric Company 970,450.46 
Thirteen “ “Underwood Typewriter Company 23,514.39 


ae a) 


«ec a) 


BF Soa ew, 


O these same executives buy your products? Did they see your 
and are sales messages in Nation’s Business during the year? They 
ey have are a part of the great audience reading this magazine monthly—now 
more than 126,000 business men. 


tin Se Sales and advertising managers owe it to themselves and their 
organizations to investigate Nation’s Business as a means of reach- 
i ing directly customers like the above. 


erest of We have prepared a chart showing purchases made during the 
last year from these.and other regular Nation’s BusInEss’ advertisers. 


for bliss If you are interested, we shall be glad to send a copy to you or your 
phs will advertising manager or your advertising agent. 


ne treat: ‘ The NATION’S BUSINESS’ audience numbers 126,000 subscribers 
The bu- This report covers purchases by only 21 subscribers 
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codec WASHINGTON 





For a brief statement of who reads the Nation's Business turn to page 82 
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damaged but insured 


VERY Parcel Post Enclose a coupon from 

Shipment you a North America Cou- 
make is in danger of loss pon Book with each 
or damage. Parcel Post package. It is automat- 
Insurance protects you ically insured. The entry 
against the many risks upon the stub is your 
of transportation. shipping record. Claims 
There is no red tape. settled promptly. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
MAKING Sat? PENS SAFE FOR SHiPPER:'S 
BASVs VBP FBC BWC BC BP BP BPW BP BBA BBW BBB BeBe eee BE Se = SESE Be 
Insurance Company of North America, Third & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Dept. N-12 


Name a a Ne ee eee eka? 





Street Seles AE itis : Fe el 8 OE ee Bik 


Pin this cou- City a 
pon to your aed " ‘ oe een n-e---~----- State... IIE Ee a ee OR 0 ne ee 
letterhead Wants Information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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Lie Bureau of 
7 oe 
2) Up Canadian Information 
Ly The Canadian Pacific Railway through its Bureau of Canadian 
Information, will furnish you with the latest reliable information 
on every phase of industrial and agricultural development in Canada. In the Reference 
Libraries maintained at Chicago, New York and Montreal are complete data on natural 


resources, climate, labor, transportation, business openings, etc., in Canada. Additional 
data is constantly being added. 


Development Branch 


If you are considering the establishment of your industry in Canada, either to develop 
Canadian business or export trade, you are invited to consult this Branch. An expert 
staff is maintained to acquire and investigate information relative to Canadian industrial 
raw materials. Information as to such raw materials as well as upon any practical 
problem affecting the establishment of your industry, including markets, competition, 
labor costs, power, fuel, etc., is available. 

No charge or obligation attached to the above service. Busi- 

ness men and organizations are invited to make use of it. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


C. P. R. Building 
Windsor Station Madison Ave. at 44th St. 165 E. Ontario St. 
Montreal, Can. New York Chicago 
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tion of numerous samples collected from all 
deposits. The bureau asserts that Indiana has 
extensive deposits of valuable oil shale, al 

the shales are not as rich as the western 

A series of reports on the Indiana shales has 
been issued in mimeographed form. 

The bureau’s refining experiments have been 
largely centered on the refining of gasoline or 
motor fuel from shale oil. Although inco: 
the experiments have shown that good 
of those products can be obtained from shale gj, 


Where do Chinese go when they migrate? 
Answer is made by the Bureau of Labor Statis. 
tics, Department of La. 

Aspects oF: in Bulletin No. 349 

mse oped prepared with special ref- 

: . erence to labor conditions, 
Migrations The countries included in 


the inquiry are those in | 


which the maximum number of Chinese have 
at some time reached at least 50,000, with the 
exception of some far-eastern countries and 
islands for which sufficient information was not 
available. Migrations from the seventh cen- 
tury to the present time are reviewed in the 
study, which considers the historic, social and 
economic phases of the movements of popula- 
tion. 

The bureau attributes the migrations to eco- 
nomic pressure, and concludes that where con- 
ditions have been favorable, business and trade 
have been successfully maintained, but that the 
immigrants have had to face social and legal 
discriminations, and that their presence in for- 
eign lands has frequently complicated interna- 
tional relations. 

Economic aspects of the migrations are pre- 
sented in considerations of the chief occupations 
of the Chinese, and their activities in different 
branches of industry. Social aspects include edu- 
cation, government, social organizations, racial 
discriminations, customs and manners, and inter- 
racial marriage and fusion. 


Motor benzol may serve as a Satisfactory gaso- 


line substitute when refined by the use of sul @ 


phuric acid or silica gel, 


but crude motor benzol 
U Benzol : 
se of Benzo can not be used satisfac: 


as Substitute torily until after the 


For Gasoline moval of certain com- 

pounds which form gum- 

my deposits and eventually stop the engine, 

asserts the Bureau of Mines. Motor benzol, the 

bureau explains, is a by-product from the d& 
structive distillation of coai. 

Production of refined motor benzol varie 
from 1% to 3 gallons from each ton of coal 
carbonized. No engine trouble of any 
developed with the use of acid refined or siliGe 
gel refined motor benzol. 


The results of the benzol tests made by tt © 


bureau are given in Serial 2517, which may & 
obtained from the Department of the Interioh 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. ; 
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Seasonal variations in the characteristics # 9 


summer and winter gasoline are approaching the 
irreducible minimum, @® = 


cludes the Bureau 
Less Seasonal Mines after its 4 


Variations in <.mi-annual survey @ © 


Motor Fuels motor fuels sold in New y 


York, Washington, Pitt © 
burgh, Chicago, New Orleans, St. Louis, Denveh 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and Bart 
Oklahoma. 

Very little difference in the boiling polit ® 
range of the gasoline sold during July of last — 
year and that sold during July of this year 
disclosed by the tests. The difference betwee y) 
gasoline sold in January, 1923, and July, 1923, 
indicates a slight decrease of volatility m the 
gasoline sold during last summer. Of the 188 
samples collected, the bureau says, 109 failed to 
meet the federal specifications revised October 
21, 1922. The divergence from the federal 
specifications was only a few degrees for the 
majority of the samples analyzed, the Bure) 
explains. “Zi 
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What's 


COMING 
thisWINTER? 


Will business pick up 
—or slump: 
What will happen to 
prices? 
How about the credit 
situation ? 
The Babson Barometer Letter 
just off the press, gives you the 
unbiased facts together with 
scientific forecasts — that you 


may judge coming conditions and 
govern yourself accordingly. 


If you'd like a copy of this Special 
Report, gratis,— 
Tear Out the MEMO—Now! 


Babson’s 
Reports 
on Business 





MEMO for Your Secretary 


Write Babson Statistical Organi- 
zation, Babson Park, Mass., as 
follows: Please send, without 
obligation, copy of your Barome- 
ter Letter No, Z41 and book- 
let “Steady Business Profits” ex- 
plaining the Babson Method. 
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Every Shipper Needs 
this Reference Book 







28Pages~80 Illustrations 
HERE is an invaluable guide for 
shippers. Nota eatalog buta 
complete, pocket-size manual, con- 
taining all the information the ship- 
per needs for proper and economical 
selection. packing, sealing and ship- 
Ping of corrugated fibre boxes. Hun- 
dreds of pages of complicated packing 
regulations — boiled down into simple, 
a now instructions. 
manual tells how to select the right type of 
box. Shows how to pack various products correctly 
and how to seal everv style of corrugated fibre box. 
Complete. Convenient. Authoritative And yours 
forthe asking. Write today 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
304 West Water Street, Sandusky. Ohie 
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MAIN and COMPANY 
Accountants and Auditors 


PITTSBURGH HARRISBURG 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 











Business’? . 


Ne By 
_ Fred Kell 








EARLY every business letter I receive 

confirms my belief that no branch of 
business is carried on so stupidly as ordi- 
nary correspondence. Net only does the silly 
striving for pompous phraseology provide 
bad English and dull reading; it is wasteful. 
Every foolish or obsolete word in a letter 
takes the time of the man who dictates it and 
the stenographer or typist who writes it; still 
worse, it takes up unnecessary time of the 
man who receives it—so much so that per- 
haps he gets disgusted at the first glance and 
reads no farther. Thus the letter defeats its 
purpose. I rarely see a business letter in 
which the same thoughts could not be ex- 
pressed more clearly with only about half the 
number of words. We ordinarily attempt to 
be more painstaking, more exact, and to 
proceed with less wasteful motion, in our 
business than in our pleasures. Yet social 
correspondence usually gets to the point much 
quicker than a business letter. Just recently 
I wrote and asked a friend if he were free for 
Tuesday evening. He promptly replied 
simply: “Yes. What’s up?” Now, if he had 
dictated his reply at the office, he would un- 
consciously have fallen into the usual idiotic 
business jargon and replied somewhat as 
follows: 

“Your kind inquiry of even date to hand 
and contents noted. In reply to same, beg to 
state that I have no engagement for Tuesday 
evening and I should greatly appreciate an ex- 
pression from you as to the motive of your 
inquiry regarding the disposition of my time 
for that evening. Assuring you of my wish to 
be of whatever service I can in this matter, 
and to accommodate myself to your wishes, I 
beg to remain—etc.” 

Why do business men always say “same” 
when they mean “it?” Why should we use a 
kind of phraseology in business letters that we 
never use in conversation, in writing for publi- 
cation, or even in other kinds of letters? Pre- 
sumably, the reason all business letters are so 
much alike is that each writer wants to show 
his familiarity with standardized business 
forms and customs. If one must have his 
letters standardized, why not also have them 
simplified and clarified? 

All this reminds me that a successful banker 
I know is of the opinion that much time is 
wasted by answering letters promptly. He 
says that when he waits four or five days to 
answer a letter it usually doesn’t require an 
answer. 





A BIG concern manufacturing automobile 
4 4% tires has a billboard on Riverside Drive, 
New York, strategically placed to shut off one 
of the most magnificient views of the Hudson. 
Anyone trying to look at the scenery is bound 
to see this sign and thus be impressed with the 
name of a certain tire. It must have been the 
advertiser's theory, in placing the sign thus 
conspicuously, that at least a small percentage 


IVhen writing the above advertisers please mention the Nation’s 
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Eat and Be Well! 


F you want to keep well—up to 
“top notch’’—strong, healthy 
and efficient, you must know 
how and what to eat. The usual 
“self prescribed”’ dietary has many 
faults which become a positive men- 
ace to increased health and energy 

—due to the fact that certain vital 
food elements are generally lacking 
in the diet. 


‘*Eating for Efficiency”’ 


is a condensed set of health rules— 
many of which may be easily fol- 
lowed right in your own home, or 
while traveling. You will find in 
this little booklet a wealth of in- 
tormation about food elements and 
their relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight 


Without Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood 
building diets; and diets used in the 
correction of various chronic mal- 
adies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on a card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 


Health Extension Bureau 
434 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich 

















FREE BOOK cCovuPponm 


Health Extension Bureau, 

434 Good Health Building, 

Battle Creek, Michigan. 

lease send me your FREE book on diet— 
“EATING FOR EFFICIENCY.” 


Name 


Address. nee xé 
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Alundum Safety 
Tile used in the 
Theodore Roose- 
velt High School, 
Wyandotte, 
Michigan. 


ALUNDUM Safety Tile 
Makes the Edége Slip-Proof 


Swimming pool accidents usually occur at the edge of the pool. 

Alundum Safety Tile finds its principal use around the edge of the pool or as 
the top surface of the curb and for the spring board rest. The architect of 
the Theodore Roosevelt High School, in Wyandotte, Michigan, has successfully 
carried out such a plan, illustrated here. A slip-proof floor is equally desirable 
for the showers. 

Alundum Safety Tile is furnished in ceramic mosaic, standard tile sizes and 
precast treads. 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
NORTON COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
HAMILTON ONTARIO 




















Sydney Anderson writes again 
in the January, 1924, number 


“The Case as to Distribution,”’ by the Hon. Sydney Anderson, which 
appeared eleven months ago in The Nation’s Business, has been 
discussed and reprinted more widely throughout the year than any 
other article we have ever published. We predict even greater in- 
terest in the new article which Mr. Anderson is now writing for the 
January, 1924, number. Look’ for it. Sudject: “Will Cooperation 
Solve the Marketing Problem?” 











When writing to Norton Company flease mention the Nation’s Business 





of all who see it will be reminded of that : 
of tire and that this will lead to sales. Buty 
wonder if the result is not fewer sales than { 
the sign were not there. I personally haye 


been so irritated at the sight of the sign mar. { ; 


ring a glorious bit of scenery, that I long 
vowed never again to buy the make of tires — 


thus advertised. And there are others. Caq 


Akeley, famous sculptor and big game h 


at a meeting in the Century Club, New York : 


happened to mention that sign and La 
body present made a verbal pledge never tp © 
use that make of tire. 





[F I can avoid it, I’m never going to wear i 


certain brand of union suit. Every time] 


pick up a magazine I see a picture of a man 


who has just finished inserting himself into a ~ 
new union suit and he is smiling in a manner © 
that to me seems silly. It isn’t that I object 7 
to men smiling, but there is no need for one ~ 


to grin and giggle just because he has ney © 
underwear. I’m determined that I won’t wear © 
the same kind of underpinnings that this chap 7 


does. And now I find that too much facial ~ 
expression in certain advertisements has an 7 
adverse effect on many persons. A recent © 
psychological investigation showed that smiling ~ 
children in advertisements of toys was effec. — 


tive. So were pictures showing a marked © 


degree of satisfaction over certain kinds of 
sporting goods. But faces showing only a © 


modest degree of pleasure in advertisements < 
of clothing or furniture, seemed most likely ~ 


to carry conviction. 





Erg another investigation showed facts i 
that might surprise advertisers. It was ~ 


learned recently by a house-to-house canvass ~ 
that the great majority of users of tooth © 
paste base their selection on the flavor of their 
favorite kind. This was true both in the | 
poorer sections and in the more fashionable © 
parts of the city. Yet most advertising for ~ 
tooth pastes stresses the scientific reasons for 
its efficacy rather than the flavor. People ev ~ 
dently assume that brushing the teeth isa 7 
nuisance at best and that they are at leat = 
entitled to use something pleasing to the taste. 
They probably assume that almost any welk 7 
known brand has scientific merit; hence they © 
ignore that more generally advertised feature ~ 
and pick for flavor. 





WE SEE much in the papers and mage © 
zines about the distressing lot of the | 
poor farmer. I have had intimate dealing 
with farmers for several years and reach this 
conclusion: The reason many farmers alt 
not successful is because farming requilé 
greater intelligence than any other line of 
business—but rarely gets it. 
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Es 
HE PROPRIETOR of the best grocey © 
in a middle western city of nearly a mit” 
lion people declares that his customers enya” 
the fun of finding out where the best good 
are sold—without always being told just wij” 
they are the best. “You might think,” ®” 
suggests, “that a prune is a prune wherev@)) 
found. The truth is that the best prunes at] 
raised in a certain area only about 40 squit™) 
miles. We sell prunes only from that sect®y 
Customers discover that they get prunes de 
better flavor here than in various other stores 7] 
If we said too much about our prunes * 
would only arouse greater competition. #*% 
same thing is true of canned fish, such a5 
dines. We happen to know that they B® 
prove with age and never sell them until 7% 
have been in our warehouse for six mOnvss 
Yet we never say anything about this. 
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tomers gradually find out that our sardines 
are better than most others. They enjoy 
finding this out for themselves more than if 
we told them about it.” 


FRIEND of mine recently sought a 
charge account in a big sporting goods 
store. He had no local references, and the 
credit man asked him several questions. Did 
he care to buy anything right away? No, 
the customer explained; he simply wished to 
have the account established, lest he should 
need something from them while on a trip. 
Did he care to have permission extended to 
y else to charge goods to his account? 
Emphatically no! “All right,” the credit 
man said, “you may have a charge account 
for as much as you want.” 

“What made you suddenly decide that my 
credit is good?” asked the customer. 

“You were in no vush to buy,” the credit 
man replied, “‘and you did not want anybody 
else in your family to charge things to you. 
It looks as if you buy only what you need 
and intend to pay for what you buy.” 





NT of the Ownership, Management, Circulation 
sg ar et by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
The Nation's paciness, published monthly at Washington, 
D. C., for October. 1 er - ; 
of Washington, District of Columbia, ss. Before me, 
aN Public. in and for the City and District aforesaid, 
p Fanaa’ appeared Merle Thorpe, who, having been_duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor 
of The Nation’s Business, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
SUITE sheve caption’ scouted by the Act. of August 34, 
in above caption, requir y the t L 
1912, embodied in euction 263. Postal Laws and Regulations, 
on reverse of this form, to wit: : 
Pat the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Mills Building, Washington, 
. Editor, Merle Thorpe, Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C A 
D.C. Managing Editor, J. W. Bishop, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Business Manager, J. B. Wyckoff, Mills Build- 
, Washington, D. C. 
pe | That the owners are: Cooker K! Commerce of a 
United States of America, sai y ing an incorporate 
organization under the laws of the District of Columbia, its 
activities being governed by a Board of Directors. 
The officers and directors are as follows. 
President, Julius H. saree, a ae Rages -hSee Cony 
, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y ; Vice-Presidents, A. C. 
Bedford, Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, 26 Broadway. New York, N. Y.; Harry A. Black, 
ent, Black Hardware Company, Galveston, Tex.; Henry 
M. Robinson, President. First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Thomas E. Wilson, President, Wilson and Company, 
Chicago, [ll.; Treasurer, John Joy Edson Chairman of Board, 
0 il add. 915 F St y; Re dene Vice Presiden Eitiot 7 
ail address St.); Residen ice-President, io : 
| oe Em Mills Building, Washington, D. C.; Secretary, D. A. 
ineer, Mills puaiins. bia a a ae | en Fae 
° on, President, Union eachery, Greenville, S. C.; 
Max w. = hi tin ape ots Sionstactasing 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.; Arthur S. nt, Bent Brothers, 
General Contractors, 1714 Eagle Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
3 J. Brosseau. President, Mack Trucks, Incorporated, 25 
Wilson Liimber Company, Portland. Oregon; John M. Craw- 
ford, President, Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co., Parkersburg. 
West Virginia; Philip H. Gadsden, Vice-President, the United 
Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edwin C. 
wee 4 E. ath S.. Ciscanati, Ole; cichast © Grant, 
President, The . A. Hanna Cvc., Cleveland, io; Car 
R. Gray, President, Union Pacific Syeam. Omaha, Nebr.; 
Everett G. Griggs, President, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Taco Wash.; Dwight B. Heard, President, Dwight B. 
Heard Investment Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; William T. Hincks, 
General Partner, Hincks Bros. and Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; 
ORS eee + amg Meany mo a Brake , 
» Pa.; Jackson Johnson, resident, Internationz 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Frank Kell, President, Wichita Mill 
and Elevator Company. Wichita Falls, Tex.; James S. Kemper. 
i umbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Pantheon 
Building, ee 0, gt onan be” my neg 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, o.;_ Fre 
P. Mann, Mann’s Department Store, Devils Lake, N. Dak.: 
Milton E. Marcuse, President, Bedford Pulp and Paper Co.. 
Richmond, Va.; Felix M. McWhirter, President, Peoples State 
Bank, Indianapolis, Ind.; Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of the 
» Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., New York, N. Y.; 
M. J. Sanders, Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La.; 
a Ee) gg = a and Generel Memeo, one 
iway Company, Oklahoma City, a.; Paul Shoup, 
Vice- dent, Southern’ Pacific Railway Company, San Fran- 
Son Calif.; Alvan T. Simonds, President, Simonds Manu- 
Senne Company, 470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass.; Harry A. 
Conn ord, 
-» 322 





. ent. National Fire Insurance Company, Hart! 
gg es T. Trigg, President, John Lucas & Co 
Race St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Vernon S. Tupper, General Man- 
» Nashville Roller Mills, Nashville, Tenn.; Charles F. Weed, 
F} ent, First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
— “ =. mortgages, or other securities are: None. ‘ 

. ‘WO Paragraphs next above, giving the names o 
the owne: » Stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 

only the list of stockhoiders and security holders as they 

upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
er or security holder appears upon the books of 
y as trustee or in any other fiduciary relations, the 
© Person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
ts embracing affiant’s full knowleles and belief as to 
oe and conditions under which stockholders and 
ers, who do not appear upon the books of the 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
: — believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 

© securities than as so stated by him. 

: MERLE THORPE, Editor. 

wre to and subscribed before me this 27th day of Sep- 

- 1923 


f _ LACEY C. ZAPF. 
(My commission expires September 20, 1927.) 
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Ditto 


Never Errs, Never Forgets 


When you use DITTO for the duplicating of orders, records, 
reports and other similar memoranda, you eliminate the error 
hazard. For DITTO isn’t human; it’s a simple mechanical 
device that does away with the old-fashioned manual methods 
of copying and rewriting. DITTO copies anything —the 
duplicates being produced direct from the original form or 
paper. With it, a twelve-year-old girl can reproduce in accu- 
rate detail a master draftsman’s complicated drawing. Any- 
thing drawn, printed, typewritten or handwritten with pen 
or pencil, can be copied swiftly in full or in part, without a 
single chance of error. Up to five colors can be reproduced 
in one speedy operation. DITTO copies are neat, legible 
and clean and can be made on practically any paper, or even 
cardboard, in any size from tickets, tags, slips or forms up to 
a sheet 18 by 32 inches. There’s no stencil to cut, no carbon 
paper to pack, no type to set. No muss, fuss or bother, Just 
write it once and you can have up to a hundred copies as 
fast as you can pick them up. And DITTO copies cost only 
a few cents a hundred. DITTO is used by thousands of 
leading concerns and is saving time, errors and money wher- 
ever it serves. Get the DITTO Book and find out what 
you can save by using DITTO. Pin this coupon to your 
letterhead—and mail it right now. 


Ditto 


Incorporated 
4th Floor, 530 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


DITTO Systems Offices In All 
Principal Cities 





DITTO Systems: Due to 
its ability to eliminate otherwise 
necessary rewriting, the DITTO 
method has become the basis of 
scores of short cuts and systems 
designed to facilitate control of 
operations and speed up the con- 
duct of business, while effecting 
substantial savings in time, labor, 
materials and money. D. 
makes possible the fastest, most 
economical and accurate systems 
for handling all work in which 
duplication or copying is a factor. 
Long experience in every field 
of industry enables DITTO’s 
Business Systems Engineers to 
provide you with a proven and 
time-tried system for handling 
any such work. Invariably 
DITTO saves time, errors and 
money—in many cases more than 
$25,000.00 annually. 
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Better Light Brings 






_Better Tenants 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


—and Commercial Lighting is a Specialist’s Job 


HE qualified illuminating engineer can 
often add a very definite rental asset to 
an office or store building—one which at- 
tracts better tenants, enhances rental values 
and diminishes vacancies and the cost of re- 
modeling due to frequent changes. Commer- 
cial lighting has become a specialist’s job. 
It is an asset that can be emphasized in 
selling or advertising as much as good heat- 
ing, ventilating or elevator service. 


If this knowledge of commercial illumi- 
nation can be applied to the original plan 
of the whole building it may also result in a 
utilization of floor-space that increases the 
total rental. 

The Westinghouse Bureau of Commercial 
Lighting is well qualified to serve you. You 
can reach it through any Westinghouse 
District Office or by directing your inquiry 
to our main offices, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. Offices in all Principal Cities » Representatives Everywhere 





Westingh 


When writing to Westtncnovsrt Exrec. & Mrc. Co., please mention the Natign’s Business 
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December, 1933 


Illustrating the suspension 
type SOL - LUX lighting 
unit without reflector. 
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Editors Spectacles 


HAT dear old mentor of the American 
Taaestion of Labor, Mr. Samuel Gom- 
has been, we regret to say, seeing 
ins lately. He looked around one day 
and saw a conspiracy to destroy organized 
labor, and later saw a slush fund of 
$2,000,000 to set up on its ruins the open 
shop. Now, in an article in the New York 
Times, he quotes approvingly from a book by 
one Dr. Bonnett to show how secretive, 
czaristic and real devilish trade associations 
are, and states that the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce—which, by the way, led the 
aforesaid conspiracy and had raised said 
slush fund—was recommending the book to 
employers as an authentic study. 

Well, the only reference to this book by 
the National Chamber was a passing review 
of it in these columns. Readers may recall 
that the review described the book as “dis- 
cursive,” “a bewildering mass of notes,” 
“questionable if any ordinary reader looking 
for light will find it, or if any association 
that is described will ever have the leisure in 
this work-a-day world to unravel these refer- 
ences to its publications and check the con- 
clusions.” 

To quote further: 


There is another difficulty about the method 
used in the volume. A series of fragmentary 
quotations from the statements of many indi- 
viduals, more or less connectéd with organiza- 
tions, may convey impressions which the or- 
ganizations themselves will find incorrect. In- 
cidentally, the method used by the author may 
account for his conclusion that there is much 
confusion among the employers’ associations 
regarding the issues with which they deal. 


If such, and more, is a recommendation 
“to inquirers to consult its pages,” why, then, 
we shouldn’t be allowed to use the English 
language. 


VEN the Secretary of War can not 

escape what is sometimes referred to as 
“red tape” in the War Department. That 
is, he can not escape it if he desires to be 
certain that his contemplated actions have 
been considered carefully from every point of 
view. But they don’t call it “red tape” in 
the Army. They call it “staff work.” 

When Secretary Weeks decided to write 
for American business men through THE 
Nation’s Business the article on industrial 
mobilization plans appearing elsewhere in 
these columns, he drew on the “staff work” 
of the War Department to make sure that 
his subject with which he dealt was prop- 
erly presented. 

After the original draft of his article had 
been prepared, it was started on its rounds 
through the War Department, going first to 
the officers attached to Assistant Secretary 
Wainwright’s office, who checked and re- 
checked what had been written. Then, it 
passed to the Chief of Ordnance, the Chief 
of the Air Service, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral for approval and finally was personally 
Tead and discussed with his officers by Mr. 

ainwright himself. 

he next stage carried the -atticle to 

ajor General Harbord, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, who considered it from a purely mili- 
tary point of view and passed it on to his 
chief, General Pershing. Again staff review 
was made by officers of the War Plans or- 
fassation of which General Pershing is the 
ead and, finally, General Pershing himself 
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read the article and suggested certain changes 
he thought advisable. 

The story of America’s future plans for 
munitions was now ready to return to its 
author and was laid on Mr. Weeks’ desk 
just before he left Washington to attend the 
Army and Navy football game. En-route to 
Philadelphia, the War Secretary read over 
his article for the last time, making final 
changes in language he desired, and on his 
return to Washington forwarded it to THe 
Nation’s Business for publication. 

So far as it is humanly possible to insure 


_against error and misstatements, Mr. Weeks’ 


article is water tight. 


HEN—and if—The Nation’s Busi- 

NEss has a circulation in excess of 
2,000,000 we may—or we may not—found 
a University of Elementary Economics. But 
if we do, we shall have it empowered to 
bestow the degree of D.C.S. (Doctor of 
Common Sense). 





Our first candidate for that degree will be 
George E. Roberts, and we award it on the 
merits of his all too rare contributions to 
The Nation’s Business and the admirable 
Bulletin he gets out for The National City 
Bank. Once we asked Mr. Roberts where 
he learned to write so lucid a style on sub- 
jects so often thought of as involved. 

His answer was like this: 

“Running a country newspaper. You see, 
when I wrote things folks didn’t understand 
they stopped me on the street or dropped into 
the office and said, 

““George, what did you mean when you 
talked about, ete,’” 

Perhaps that’s one way to train men for a 
degree of D.C, 

We have decided also to allow Malcolm 
C. Rorty of the Americaa Telephone and 
Telegraph to add the letters to the E.E. and 
M.E he already wears. We reached that 
conclusion after reading his little volume, 
“Some Problems in Current Economics,” 

























































































The New #2 
1924 Letter File 


In Light Natural Oak 


$22.50 


FREIGHT PAID 


in Eastern and Central States 
Consistently low in South, 
Southwest and West. 


*“*WHY PAY MORE’’ 


The Low Price is 
Possible— Because: 


We and our dealers are willing to 
accept a smaller profit on Hae 
products. Result—larger sales and 
quantity production, thereby reducing 
cost to users. 
We know this New 1924 
Eclipses all Previous 
Filing Cabinet Values 


NowLet Us Convince You 


Go to your dealer today, ask to see 
a Wee 1924. Note particularly its 
sturdy construction, its fine finish, 
the ease with which the roller bear- 
ing drawers operate, its pleasing 
appearance due to the five-ply quar- 
tered oak built-up drawer fronts 
that set flush with the cabinet and 
the full length side and back panels 
and flat top, the neat brass finished 
label holders and the wide, deep 
drawer pulls 
. When you see this hand- 

some, Serviceable File, 

your judgment will dic- 

tate its purchase. 


three-drawer counter height in 
legal cap widths, and four 
Mahogany finish 10% 


Also m ade 
letter and 
drawer legal cap 
extra. 


FREE—Filing Suggestions 
a booklet that explains in an understand- 
able way, several methods of filing papers 
and cards for quick finding. Also large 
catalog or filing equipment, filing supplies 
and sectional bookcases. 








The 2c Manufacturing Co. 
92 Union Street 
New York—52 Park Place. Monroe, Mich. 
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which A. W. Shaw & Co. have just pub- 
lished. For pure readability, for sanity and 
for a willingness to hear the other fellow’s 
side it ranks high among recent contributions 
to economics. 


Ol’ Ed Howe, the sage of Potato Hill, 


Kansas, is another who must receive the 
degree. There’s a hie fund of common 
sense in his mid-western brain when he 


talks of men and management and affairs. 


HREE PHRASES, soul-satisfying phrases 

which show up a situation as a flash of 
lightning pictures the landscape on a black 
night, were contributed by callers and corre- 
spondence this week. 

One came during a discussion of central 
Europe’s financial chaos. “If they go on 
publishing money ” Publishing money! 
Isn’t there a text, sermon, exhortation and 
prayer book service all tied up in these two 
words? 

Again, a visitor, speaking of proposed legis- 
lation involving several hundred millions of 
dollars, shrewdly observed that the sponsor 
of the bill was “a politician who knows noth- 
ing of arithmetic.” What a parcel of legis- 
lative economic sins is conjured up by this 
phrase! 

Another that struck home was “the sim- 
plicity of war and the complexities of peace.” 
How simple to mass and centralize against a 
common foe, how difficult to untangle and 
decentralize among friends at home and 
abroad. 





OR YEARS we have drawn lessons on 

government ownership from telephones, 
railroads, and street cars, but if we were 
asked right now to give our strongest, most 
convincing argument against government 
ownership we should put ourselves on record 
by saying: 

THE POST-OFFICE PEN ! 

Did anyone ever see a good pen in a post- 
office or a bad one in a bank? And who owns 
and controls the post-office? And who owns 
and controls the bank? We hurl this argu- 
ment at any advocate of government owner- 
ship and we remind him: 

“You can’t change your 
you can change your bank.” 

Also that: 


“What’s everybody’s business is nobody’s 


post-office but 


_ business.” 


And these two things explain why post- 
office pens are bad and bank pens are good 
and why government ownership is no unmixed 
blessing. 


HILE the Board of Governors of this 

magazine was turning over in its mind 
a plan to offer cash prizes to high school 
pupils and college students for the best essays 
submitted to THr Nation’s Business on 
economic subjects, along comes Mr. Alvan T. 
Simonds, a progressive manufacturer of 
Fitchburg, Mass., offering two prizes of 
$1,000 and $500 each for the best essays on 
the subject, “The Lack of Economic Intelli- 
gence—and Some of the Injuries It Has 
Caused Individuals and General Welfare in 
the United States Since 1860.” The contest, 
which will close April 30, next, is open to 


high school, trade school, and normal school” 


students in the United States and Canada. 
It is the desire of Mr. Simonds that the 
contestants should emphasize the point that 
unemployment, hard times, and business fail- 
ures are economic disorders that can be less- 
ened by increased and widespread economic 
intelligence. Another present-day evil, he 
says, is the readiness to accept economic fal- 







































































When 


your banker gives 
you these checks 


He says, ‘“‘Here’s a pad of the world’s 
safest checks. They are the safest be- 
cause they don’t trust to ingenuity for 
protection. They are protected by a 
$1,000,000 insurance bond for every 
user against fraudulent alteration. 
You don’t have to go to the trouble 
and expense of using ingenious 
devices for protection. The insurance 
given with these checks is positive 
protection in itself without outside aid. 
Write these checks with pen and ink 
or typewriter, the easiest way pos- 
sible, and you are positively ‘protected 
against loss from ‘check-raising.’ ” 
Thousands of banks all over the 
United States provide this positive 
protection without charge to their 
depositors, as an evidence of the care 
and attention they give funds entrusted 
to their keeping. 


Ask your banker today. 
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$1,000.00 of check insurance i 
against fraudulent alterations, { 
issued without charge, f 
covers each user against losa ; 
q 





Insured in the 
HARTFORD 
against loss through 
fraudulent or 
felonious alterations 
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The Bankers Supply Company | 
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Jacies and to act upon them without any real 
understanding of the underlying causes. 


IX READING over some _ published 
thoughts on the business cycle this phrase 
t the editorial eye: 
“Shall we make what we'sell or sell what 
make?” 
ae first sight it recalled the schoolboy 
question about being a bigger fool than one 
looked or looking a bigger fool than one 
was, 

But the phrase is catchy and its meaning 
clear. Coupled with it was an account of 
how one concern making women’s clothing, 
a temperamental product, had decided not to 
make what it sells but rather to sell what it 
makes and had succeeded. It planned its 
output and allotted it by districts and by 
salesmen. The results were good. Not 
everything came out as the manufacturers 
Janned, but most of the schedule, they found, 
could be followed with a lessening of irreg- 
ularity in production and employment. 

The one phrase recalls another—and 
phrases are sometimes serviceable—used by 
Irving Paull, secretary of the Anderson com- 
mission. Ask him the retailer’s part in cor- 
recting whatever wastes may exist in dis- 
tribution and he'll say: 

“The retailer must become the purchasing 
agent of the community rather than the sell- 
ing agent of the manufacturer.” 

But if Mr. Paull’s point is well taken, 
how is the manufacturer to “sell what he 
makes” rather than “make what he sells?” 


OR a century or so these United States 

of ours have been headed citywards. The 
last census showed for the first time a major- 
ity of us living in places of 2,500 or more. 

Earnest thinkers have lectured us on the 
danger and have suggested ways of combat- 
ing it. One writer sees a natural law which 
must soon check the growth of urban popula- 
tion, Rising prices of food will, he believes, 
automatically send men back to the business 
of raising it. 

A proponent of the Super-Power Survey 
believes that in carrying out the vast project 
we shall divide up our great manufacturing 
centers. The need for power which is the 
need for coal, which in turn is the need of 
receiving stations, has huddled factories to- 
gether. Produce the power at central plants 
not in great cities and it can be strung along 
wires to widely scattered plants where land 
is cheaper and housing conditions better. 

Now come the automobile makers to show 
that they are helping the city dweller, if not 
mto open country, at least into far-lying 
suburbs. The Chamber of Commerce of that 
industry has surveyed some sixty cities and 
from the figures thus gathered hazards a 
guess that half a million automobiles are 

ing used as day bw day transportation for 
workers in and out of cities. 

The largest cities where tallies were made 
were Baltimore, Detroit and Cleveland and 
the results are surprisingly unequal. Balti- 
more with about 750,000 and Detroit with 
nearly a million has each 25,000 commuting 
Cars, while Cleveland, which lies between in 
Population, has but 5,000. Louisville, with 
perhaps a quarter million, has 20,000 auto- 
mobiles so used, four times as many with a 
third the population of the Ohio city. What 
makes the difference? Local traffic condi- 
tions ? 
on the automobile seems to be doing its 

,t© reduce the congestion of population 

ch threatens our body politic. 
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N’S BUS 


A FRIEND writes, “Here’s a cue for a 
leading editorial. It’s a quotation 
placed over the door of the Transportation 
Building at the Chicago Exposition in 1893: 


“EASY TRANSPORTATION FOR MEN AND 
THINGS FROM PLACE TO PLACE 
MAKES A NATION STRONG AND GREAT.” 


Why paint the lily? Why gild the rose? 
What else is there to say? A thousand words 
of exposition, argument or exhortation could 
not add to that line. 


EVERTING to the writing of advertise- 

ments, upon which we touched not long 
ago, an odd complaint comes to our eyes 
in the editorial column of the New York 
Evening Post's “Literary Review.” The 
main basis of the complaint, with which we 
need not here concern ourselves, is that “the 
more ‘low-brow’ the periodical the more 
‘high-brow’ its editors” ; and that the editors 
are on that account insincere. The editorial 
continues: 


Look elsewhere for the same sort of thing 
and you will find it in the sister art of ad- 
vertising, where the same situation exists; for 
years a selection of the best minds of a literary 
cast has gone pell-mell from college into ad- 
vertising as a profession that offered opportu- 
nity to those competent in words, and a surer 
income than literature. 


With the main contention, that the editors 
who serve merely pleasant and agreeably 
superficial fare in current magazines are 
themselves scornful of such diet, we have 
no quarrel. It may or may not be true 
that “popular” magazines are edited with 
the tongue in the cheek. But that the in- 
sincerity thus manifested is to be found also 
in the writer of advertising copy we deny. 
We do not believe any effective advertisement 
can be written by a man who does not be- 
lieve earnestly in the actual merit of the 
commodity he describes. And we do not be- 
lieve many magazines or newspapers print 
advertisements which they do not heartily 
believe to be true. This, we take it, is evi- 
dence of eighteen-karat sincerity at both the 
producing and distributing ends. 


A CORRESPONDENT, discussing the rise 
of new industry, recalls in lighter vein 
Sam Blythe’s “Confessions of a Bootlégger.” 
He states that “there are 112,000 cases of 
whiskey brought into the United States 
daily. All I can say is I’m not getting my 
share.” 


N EXECUTIVE, who is just back from 
Europe—who isn’t?—was extolling the 
virtues of the American salesman, his initia- 
tive, his persistence and, most of all, his re- 
sourcefulness. 

“Why,” he said, “in a French restaurant 
the other day a Yankee automobile salesman 
snapped his fingers at a sleekly polished gen- 
tleman in a dress suit. ‘Gossong’—he called 
out, but it developed the waiter was not a 
waiter but a noble guest who promptly laid 
his card on the table and challenged the 
Detroiter to a duel at daybreak. 

“Later, when the salesman learned that the 
incensed Monsieur was manager of a prom- 
inent Paris theater, unabashed, he took a 
friend, wrote the figure ‘2’ with a ring around 
it on the back of the card, presented it at 
the box office, and got, in addition to super- 
lative courtesy, two of the best seats in the 
house.” 

Can my old friend Hugh Chalmers, or 


any of you go back to 
your balmy selling days 
and beat this? a € 
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sentences in Herbert Hoover's new 

book, “American Individualism,” says 
more than many volumes in effective answer 
to the soap-box orator. Here it is: 


That our system has avoided the establish- 
ment and domination of class has a significant 
proof in the present administration in Wash- 
i Of the twelve men comprising the 
President, Vice-President and cabinet, nine 
have earned their own way without economic 
inheritance and eight of them started with 
manual labor. 


O- SHORT PARAGRAPH of two 


Won't some practical business man step 
forward and tell us how we can use that 
paragraph when flannel-mouthed agitators 
address the “down-trodden,” raise the red 
flag and cry “Down with the Government!”? 
Some plan ought to be worked out so that 
at the conclusion of such speeches attacking 
our capitalistic government—and they are not 
all delivered on street corners, either—a 
placard could be raised with some such 
inscription : 





Harpinc—Country Printer 
CooLtipcGe—Farmer’s Boy 
HucHes—Preacher’s Boy 
Weexks—Farmer’s Boy 
DAUGHERTY—Store Clerk 
Work—Farmer’s Boy 
Fatt—Cowboy and Miner 
Wa Liace—Farmer’s Boy 
Hoover—Blacksmith’s Boy 
Davis—Iron Puddler 











It would be a flabbergaster. Just imagine 
the scene at the peroration. “Rise up, fellow- 
workers (sic), and throw off the damnable 
bondage of Wall Street. The tyrant’s heel 
is On our necks. The blood-suckers are in 
control of our government. Privilege (with 
a capital P) sits enthroned at the White 

ouse—” 

This would be the cue for the placard. 
Catch the orator with his mouth wide open 
and watch it slowly close. Then turn the 
placard to the crowd. It’s dollars to roubles 
that the ancient humor of an American 
audience would assert itself, and laugh down 
the red flag. 


AXP TO THOSE not politically inclined, 
the month’s story of the rise of one White 
from slaughter house to the head of Armour 
», Or, office boy James Simpson, to the 
head of Marshall Field, might not be without 
its appeal. 


Two ARTICLES last month struck 
home, judging from the number of re- 
Prints and the letters we have received from 
readers. 
President Herr of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company liked the article “Our Dollars 
Guarded Overseas” because, as he says: 


Tt brings out in a very clean and forcible 
Way not only the importance of our people in- 
vesting abroad but the magnitude of such in- 
Vestments already made. I feel that the edu- 
tation of our people in this direction is so 
M™portant that we can scarcely have too many 
sound articles on the subject of investments in 

reign securities and projects. 


President Clarke, of the American Ex- 


lange National Bank, New York, thinks 
with Mr. Herr that it is desirable that the 
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public should be informed, and adds, “this 
particular article from such an authoritative 
source is very illuminative.” 

Mr. Butterworth, president of Deere & 
Company, takes time out to comment on it 
as follows: 


I have read with very great interest the ar- 
ticle of Frederick Simpich in the December 
issue of Nation’s Business. I have hopes that 
this article will be widely read because it has 
information which I believe few of our people 
have. ; 

I believe in what Rathenau says, that “Eco- 
nomics is the fate of the people.” The more 
our International Chamber of Commerce can 
do to bring about satisfactory and mutually 
profitable business relations between the people 
of the different nations, the more nearly are we 
going to reach a permanent peace. Business 
people of the nations will not, if their business 
relations are satisfactory and going along in a 
profitable way, stand for any acts on the part 


of governments which will disturb those re- 
lations. I am hopeful that the representatives 
of the different nations in the International 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris can bring 
about these business relations on a basis which 
will mean permanency. If this can be done 
with the backing of our country to see that we 
have the same chance as other nations, I am 
satisfied that the United States will be as suc- 
cessful as other nations in the markets of the 
world. 

I notice some other very interesting articles 
in this number, one by Mr. Silas Bent, and an- 
other by Mr. James B. Morrow and still an- 
other by Mr. O. P. Hood. I think the whole 
number is most interesting. 


A HALF hundred readers had something 
“ to write us about “Why Is a Rail- 
road President?” Some found fault. A 
railroad president, for example, took ex- 
ception to the article on the ground that a 
railroad president’s salary and how he em- 
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ploys his time is nobody’s business except 
the Board of Directors of his company. He 
suggests that men who submit themselves to 
be voted into office by the people are entitled 
to have the publicity they court, but that 
presidents of railroads no more than presidents 
of manufacturing concerns should be featured. 

All of which sounds like a voice from the 
dim, dead past. Whether for better or 
worse, the fact remains that the railroads, 
more than other industries, have acquired a 
semi-governmental status in the public mind, 
and the public has an interest in and demands 
to know about the management of railroads. 
The failure by railroads to realize this con- 
dition, to my mind, is one of the reasons 
that Plumb plans and government ownership 
schemes will not down. 

Two other presidents think that the article 
lays too little stress on the ability of the men 
mentioned in the article to surround them- 
selves, as aids, with men who are experts 
in their particular lines and to keep these 
men working in harmony and giving to the 
railroad all that they have to give. Says one, 


I do not mean in any way to detract from 
the accomplishments of any of these men, but, 
undoubtedly, many of the things which are 
mentioned in this article were done at the sug- 
gestion of some member of the official family of 
the particular road involved. To give credit 
to the official staff does not in any way detract 
from the credit which is due to the head. 


In similar vein, another writes: 


This article lays unwarranted stress upon 
exceptional matters, rather than stressing the 
importance of the diligent and continuous ex- 
ercise of the duties and functions of the office 
of president. 


Mr. Hale Holden, president of the Bur- 


lington, writes: 


I do not know that I am an unprejudiced 
critic of an article of this kind because I 
naturally and thoroughly agree with it. The 
salaries of railroad presidents vary widely in 
accordance with their responsibility and if out 
of line with executives in other lines of business 
having similar responsibility, it is because they 
are less rather than more in amount of pay 
for services rendered. Tested by comparison 
in this manner as well as in relation to the 
volume of total expense, comment of the kind 
which is occasionally heard from some quarters 
is not only absurd but can only be accounted 
for from motives other than a frank considera- 
tion of the merits of the question. 

The outstanding difficulty today in railroad 
service is to secure the interest and willingness 
of capable men to enter or remain in the serv- 
ice, and this is becoming particularly true in 
the effort to attract young men to embrace 
it. If men cannot do as well, reasonably speak- 
ing, in making railroading their profession as 
in other walks of life, less capable and efficient 
men will make up the personnel and that will 
be the beginning of the end of the kind of 
railroad operation which has been the out- 
standing feature of the transportation industry 
in this country. 


HE Plain Talker came in the other day 
and opened fire with this: 


lot on immigration and 
what kind of folks should come in, and it’s 
all right. I’ve read some of it. But sometimes 
I think there’s a lot of fool talk about all folks 
from one part of the world being bad and 
all the folks from another being good. Burke 
couldn’t see any way of indicting a whole 
people, and I don’t think you can damn a race 
by calling ’em Wops or Kikes or Hunkies. 

Which leads me to the story of Joe Police 
(two syllables) who probably began life as 
Giuseppe Pollice (three syllables and the “c” 
pronounced soft “ch’’). 

But the little town in Northern New Hamp- 
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shire, where he had his first little fruit stand, 
just called him Joe Police—mostly Joe. 

‘oe couldn't have passed much of a literacy 
test. I don’t know that he could even read 
or write. But he was a good citizen and a 
reasonably successful one. His fruit stand be- 
came a small store, then a large one. Finally 
it was about the best market in town and a 
service that could sell goods. 

Joe’s family grew too. More than that, a 
sister or a brother died, leaving two or three 
orphans, and Joe took them in. I don’t know 
how many there were in all, seven or twelve— 
a houseful anyway. 

And there was no illiteracy about the 
youngsters. They went to school and they 
were good scholars. Joe’s oldest boy went to 
college, and some of the others did, too, I 
guess, I know the oldest boy got out right on 
top of his class—Phi Beta Kappa and all that 
sort of thing. 

By and by most of Joe’s family got old 

to look out for themselves. New Hamp- 
shire’s winters, I guess, began to get colder and 
colder and Italy seemed sunnier and sunnier. 
So Joe Police decided to sell out, take his 
savings and what was left of his family and 
go back. 

Ard this is what I was coming to. When 
jt got noised around that Joe Police was going 
home, the town—not officially, but mighty near 
unanimously—decided to chip in a dime apiece 
and give him a loving cup. And they did— 
barber, bank president and all. 

Joe Police was a good citizen even if he 
did go home at last. He gave America the best 
he had, including a good part of his family. 
All this was some years ago, and maybe I don’t 
know the end of the story. I don’t even know 
whether he stayed in Italy or whether he’s 
back here. But when I hear folks talking 
loose about “Wops” and “Scum of South 
Europe,” I sometimes think of Joe Police and 
the loving cup. 


ICH reminded me of a news note in 
the morning paper. I fished it out of 
the waste paper basket and passed it over to 
the Plain Talker. He read the story of 
Henry A. Dix, head of a prosperous dress 
goods concern in New York City, who passed 
in his chips and now sits back from the 
game to watch his “boys” carry on. The 
employees who helped him build the busi- 
ness are to succeed to the management. Mr, 
Dix drew a salary of $60,000 a year as man- 
ager; he will now receive 50 cents a year 
as a director. No money came to him with 
the transfer of authority to his men; instead, 
he made a loan of $250,000 which will be 
used as capital by the new management. 
tr. Dix came here from Russia. He was 
forty-two years old then. He entered the 
dress goods trade and went steadily forward 
to substantial success. The record of the 
usiness is clear of strikes, it shows that his 
employees worked only five days a week, and 
that the annual volume of sales was consid- 
erably more than a million dollars at the 
time of Mr. Dix’s withdrawal. 
Somehow, the case of Joe Police and Henry 
Dix should be written somewhere into the 
next immigration law. 


“(CN WHAT meat doth this our Caesar 
feed. ... ?” The immortal bard put 

the question and ran away without answer- 
ing it, nor has anyone answered it until 
Consul Fisher at Nantes came along last 
week with the explanation that Caesar didn’t 
feed on meat but waxed martial and mighty 
on hardtack. Consul Fisher has delved 
ply into Roman lore and passes on his 
nding under the authority of the ancients. 
Pliny the Younger wrote about the “panis 
nauticus” away back in A. D. 192. He 
marveled that it kept its pristine vigor so long 
m storerooms. Even in that early time, the 
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- Bulletins 


WORLD FAMOUS 


*“SHARPSVILLE” Neverleak Tanks 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


You'll be glad you asked about “Sharpsville”’ Never- 
leaks. They're built powerful as a_ battleship. 
Heavy plates, lock-tite joints. Great, big, hot-driven, 
full head rivets inside and out. Unconditionally 
guaranteed, 


Amalgamated Lock-Weld 
A Superior Tank 


In smaller sizes ‘“Sharpsville” 
Amalgamated Lock- Weld 
Tanks are fast supplanting 
all ordinary welded types. 
They'll please your engineers. 
— bulletins by return 
mail. 


175 Standardized 
Sizes in Stock 


Quality built into 
them, keeps trou- 
ble out. Get our 
rock-bottom prices 


today. ’ usec Fe “f 


Send for Complete Descriptive Bulletins 


Complete descriptive bulletins on any style and VILLE” Tanks have world-wide distribution. They 
capacity of tank sent on request. “SHARPS- please critical engineers. Tell us your needs today. 


Branch Offices SHARPSVILLE BOILER WORKS CO. Branch Offices 
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“MAN ALIVE?” 


By Harvey ALVARO BLopDGETT 


LITTLE BOOK FULL OF BIG THOUGHT. It is 

a revelation to one’s self of his latent powers. It 
charges one with hope, quickens aspirations and engenders 
a spontaneous interest in one’s job. 


Representative Opinion: 


A railroad president placed “MAN ALIVE!” in the hands of hundreds of employes. 
Corporation Executives, Public Accountants, Retail Merchants, Attorneys, Manufac- 
turers, Bankers are distributing “MAN ALIVE!” among employes, relatives and 
friends. ‘@ Fathers who read it pass it on to their sons. 


POCKET SIZE 
FLEXIBLE COVERS 
GOLD STAMPED 
GIFT EDITION 

72 PAGES 


The president of a metropolitan bank says: “It is the 
most inspiring thing of the kind I have ever read.” @ A 
noted inspirational writer says: “It should be distributed in 
millions.” ‘“@ A union switchman says: “If ‘MAN ALIVE! 
were placed in the hands of working men I am sure we should 
have more ‘true blue’ workers.” ‘“@ An industrial manager 
says: “It should be read by every young man who is castin 
about to find himself.” ‘@ A coamiiaiciat secretary says: “ 
believe that books of this kind will go a long way to offset 
the propaganda of labor leaders (of a certain type).” @ A 
traffic association executive says: “It ranks with Hubbard’s 

) ‘Message to Garcia.’” High esteem of business executives 
» and worker readers is unanimous. 
hae aoe ae a oe me eae —— Use Coupon —----—-— 
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“NOTHING BUT BUSINESS PROPERTIES” | 











Don’t Over-Look—Don’t Look-Over 


LOS ANGELES 


Look At It! 


You will see America’s fastest develop- 
ing business city—an unequalled world 
marketing center—the logical location 
for your business or Western Branch— 
wonderful investment opportunities. 


Let’s Discuss it— 
Over 17 years specialization in 


“NOTHING BUT BUSINESS PROPERTIES” 


enables us to supply you valuable 
information. 


WE HAVE THE “FACTS” 




















Los Angeles, U.S. A. 


Ask Any Business Man or Banker 











STICKERS 


Bright, snappy advertising stickers that 
stick—applicable anywhere to anything- 
economic and persuasive. Every business 
needs them. Also a complete line of Standard- 
ized Stickers ready for shipment in amounts 
from a thousand to millions. All kinds of labels 
Our price book in colors will 
save you money. Send for it 
ST. LOUIS STICKER Co. 
1623 Washington Avenue ST. LOUIS 














Donley D. Lukens 
writer of 


Successful Sales Letters 
4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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durable war biscuit was an article of food 
for the Roman soldiery; with the reign of 
Severus Alexander it had become a regular 
constituent of the field ration. From those 
days to our own, it has bolstered the strength 
of fighting men. Doughboys and hardtack— 
isn’t that an unbeatable -combination for 
making history! Now we begin to under- 
stand the German idea of “iron rations” for 
the field forces. “Blood and iron,” to be 
sure! 


WO REPORTS on Russia have just 
reached my desk. One is from a corre- 
spondent of a Socialist paper, the other is 
from the secretary of the Committee for 
American Relief of Russian children. Here 
they are in parallel columns. Which is which? 


The train on which 
I rode from Riga to’ hitched in teams to 
Moscow was more. pull plows and _ har- 
comfortable than an rows in Russia. Peas- 
American Pull- ants are selling 
man. From the win- themselves into eco- 
dows could be seen nomic slavery. Cases 


Young girls are 





February, 1g 





The BOYCE Persor 


fields full of workers; 
the crops_ looked 
abundant and fine. In 
Moscow the cabarets 
are crowded every 
night, and the mono- 
logues and songs 
sparkle with humor- 


of cannibalism are 
reported. Russia’s 


darkest year lies 
ahead, More than 
eight millions will 


require outside relief 
to live until next 
year’s harvest. 





ous references to the 
government. The 
Russian system is 
working like a charm. 


It may be that both reports show the effect 
of “zeal, not judgment, becoming guide,” or 
in homelier phrase, “the enthusiasm of 
advocacy.” 


,,EW THINGS are more fascinating than 

the interrelation of industry. Not long 
ago we quoted someone’s argument that the 
craze for Eskimo Pie had increased our 
export of pianos to Ecuador. How shall 
the introduction of a new game strengthen 
the demand for packing house by-products? 
Listen to this: 


There has been a good demand for bones, 
especially for the Japanese trade. There is a 
new game in Japan which is similar to dom- 
inoes which required 30 to 4o pieces. The 
game has been introduced into California and 
all along the Pacific coast. 


The potential inch on a Chinaman’s shirt- 
tail which should start anew all the spindles 
of cotton mills in the United States may call 
for a broader vision, but there is no more of 
picturesqueness in it than in the demand for 
a game made in Japan strengthening the 
market for the bones of a steer, born in 
Texas, fattened in Iowa, killed in Chicago, 


‘whose meat goes cooled or cured, to your 


table, or canned, to a South African savage. 


| EADERS may recall mention in this 

column of how the sale of Eskimo Pie 
in the United States increased the exportation 
of pianos to Ecuador. 


[ P IN Allentown, Pennsylvania, the other 
day, I heard a Schwab story. Charlie 
has a large up-to-the-minute farm on the 
outskirts. The townspeople relish his bluff 
comradery and say that his favorite joke is to 
tell each and sundry that if ever they need 
anything in the way of eggs or butter or any- 
thing on the farm, just to go and take, it. 
“T’ll let you have it at cost,” ‘he adds. His 
friends laugh heartily. “Charlie’s eggs,” one 
of them assured me, 
“cost him at least one 
dollar apiece!” 
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Private! 


BOYCE Accounting Experts have perfected this 
complete, thorough system for your personal ac. 
counting. It is so simple anyone can install and 


use it by the aid of the BOYCE Treatise. It will | 


reveal ail of your personal, financial, and income 
expense figures in detailed and classified ‘oon a 
is compact, the complete System being contained 
in one book cover equipped with lock and of 
Federal Income and other tax returns can 
quickly and accurately produced from it, Its 
operation requires but a few minutes per mon 

Ask for our booklet—“‘ Personal," describing and 
illustrating it in detail. 


A. E. BOYCE COMPANY 
28 Boyce Bildg., Muncie, Ind. 
Originators and Manufacturers of 


STANDARD 
(SoYEE 


SYSTEMS 








Standardized Accounting Systems Designed Specif- 1% 
cally for every line of Business 














USE HALCO SUPPLIES 


STENCILS AND INKS for use on Mimeograph, Un- 
derwood, Rotospeed and Neostyle. 

RIBBONS AND INKS for use on Multigr; Ad- 
dressograph, Typewriter, Elliott, Mul and 
Belknap. 


MACHINES AND INKS for re-inking ribbons. We | 
Multigraph 


also conduct a department to re-ink 
and other large ribbons. 

HALCO QUALITY SUPPLIES are used by thou- 
sands of concerns because they combine the ut 
most in quality with reasonable prices. 

Let us know your requirements when 
sending for our latest price list 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 
1458 Crays Ferry Road Philadelphia Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 51 E. 42nd St., New York; 138 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago; 235 Montgomery Street, 

San Francisco. 

















Starting a Company? 
Save expenses and taxes by organizing of 
the popular, COMMON LAW _ plan 
a pure DECLARATION OF TRUST. No & 
erience required to fill in DEMAREE 
STANDARD FORMS, issue shares and 
doing business at once. Genuine DE 
FORMS are nationally known, a 
attorneys and utilized by successful concerns 
throughout the United States. Send for 
free pamphlet (D-14) containing valuable 
formation that you may need. C. S. DEM 
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of Wall Street Devils. 
‘Brookhart was asked what caused the defla- 





‘AltHoucH The Nation’s Business 


44% is not a humorous magazine, yet we'll 


a wager that 89,000 of our more than 90,000 
@ teaders will get a quiet laugh 


out of one 
in the current article, “A Hunter 


When Senator 
tion of agriculture he replied: 


There have been many explanations, but 
‘this is the real one. 


Jack Morgan (J. P.) 
sing to lunch one day said to a companion, 
ell, it’s time to defiate the farmers.” 


_ The business man who can’t get a chuckle 


‘out of that is either fit for treason, strate- 


and spoils, or is too saddened to smile 
when he realizes that such a mental state still 
exists in this “land of economic illiterates.” 


AM UNTERMYER, who lays down the 

Jaw for the Lockwood Committee, advo- 
cates a trade commission for the State of 
New York. Opposition from the Merchants’ 
Association, by report and resolution projects 
the belief that such a commission would sub- 
ject every corporation doing business in the 
state to supervisory and investigatorial con- 
trol by a proposed Department of Trade and 
Commerce “of practically unlimited jurisdic- 
tion and power.” 

Power is intoxicating. Bodies invested 
with it are not always able to keep their 
heads. And commissions have a way of mul- 
iplying like the Potomac shad. Offspring 
of imspectors, special investigators, legal 
counsel, and their attendant hordes of cler- 
ical and janitorial help soon appear to harass 
a dwindling number of taxpayers. Cf. 
“The H. C. of G.” in this number. 


PEOPLE continue to get into the public 
prints with formulas for putting the 
world to rights. Wayfarers from abroad 
play upon us to dig deeper into our resources. 
We walk in a welter of words which carry 
compliments of highly candied content. 

—s Miss A, Maude Royden, preacher 
at Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, London, 
now in this country speaking on “Can We 
Set the World In Order?” Says Miss 
Royden: 


«++ Cannot we use our knowledge of the 
Past and the experience of the present and 
save this latter civilization from destruction? 

America has the leisure time and the money; 
perhaps it can discover the secret. ... 


A touching compliment from the cloth. 
But the light of pride fades from our old 
eyes at the recurrent suggestions of cash 
allowances. Did Moses lug along lucre to 
ght the way out of his wilderness? 

]‘ A RECENT number, we showed how 
» and why an American ship under Amer- 
ican laws costs more to run. A friend sends 
us a copy of The Grace Log, an attractive 
house organ issued by W. R. Grace & Co. 
Tt tackled the same subject and gave in 
detail a comparison of wages and men on 
ships, two American, one British and 
one an. 

One table showed the payrolls of the 

Steamer Eastport (Shipping Board) 
of 4385 gross and 2,705 net tons and a 
Belgian steamer of 5,216 gross and 3,171 
bed were coal burners. The Belgian 
Mad a roll of 41 men who got $1,392.12 
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a month; the American carried 33 officers 
and men and paid them $2,560 a month. 

In the British case, the comparison was 
between The Lambs, a Shipping Board oil 
burner, and the Lorenzo, of the Elliman- 
Wilson Line, Ltd., a coal burner. The 
Lambs had but 32 on the payroll, but their 
pay was $2,592.50; the Lorenzo had 104 (88 
Lascars) and they all got only $1,865.58. 
The British ship had one man who got but 
$6.60 a month, while 23 able seamen got 
each $7.50 monthly. The six able seamen 
in The Lambs drew $55 each, the six costing 
more than the Lorenzo’s twenty-three. 


OMER nodded occasionally, so when we 
are corrected by a considerate corre- 
spondent in far-away Australia, what can we 
do but try to !ook pleased and print the 
letter? Here it is: 


On page 27 of The Nation’s Business for 
October, 1922, there appears under the caption, 





“Obit: Government Ownership in Australia,” 
the statement: “in August the Australian 
Government announced it is going out of the 
shipbuilding business and also out of the busi- 
ness of owning and operating merchant steam- 
ers.” While I have no doubt that this edi- 
torial comment is endowed with prophetic 
foresight—and, as I view it, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished—the fact is that the 
Commonwealth Government is still in the 
business of building, owning and operating 
ships, and has not to my knowledge an- 
nounced or even suggested that it would dis- 
continue this experiment. 

The further editorial comment or this sub- 
ject that “in the business of operating ships, 
the Australian Government has encountere,} 
exactly the labor troubles that confronted the 
employers with a few extra thrown in for 
good measure” is entirely true. However, 
neither this experience nor many others 


equally disastrous have brought a change of 
mind either to the Government or the pecple 
of Australia, so that the tendency, instead of 
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being against a continuation of commonwealth 
or state management of business in oe 
tion with private enterprises, is distinetly ¢ 
other way. Whenever a crisis arises either 
the affairs of an individual manufacturer 

a group of producers, the Australian sta 
condition of mind is such that it looks, not for 
the means of rectifying its own produei or 
distributing blunders, but for commonwealth or 
state assistance in the shape of subsidies, pa 
loans, or what-not, to extricate it from 
difficulties. 

So that the direct or indirect encroachments 
of the state in private enterprise are, as 
matter of fact, increasing, and must be re 
+ garded as a deep-seated, and, so far as indica — 
tions go, a permanent Australian characteristic, 
Nominally, and when disgruntled with the 
government, the Australian may appear to op- 
pose this choking-up of the avenues of private _ 
initiative, but his opposition is temporary and 
more apparent than real. ae 

With regard to the further editorial com. | 
ment that “its woolen mills . .. handed oyer 
to private enterprise...” There was just | 
one commonwealth government woolen mill — 
at Geelong, Victoria. It was started during @ 
the war to provide woolen fabrics for war 
use, and is commonly regarded as purely a 
war measure. Its present failure, and the fact 
that private enterprise has now taken it over, — 
should not be regarded as any proof of the — 
implied tendency “agin” government ownership, — 
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The New Hotel 
ie 


Jamestown, N. 





Jamestown’s Answer to 
Their Hotel Problem 


Jamestown, N. Y., needed $750,000 with which to 
finance their much needed new hotel, They sought 
and followed, literusiy, the Hockenbury plan, but in- 
stead of $750,000, in five days’ time $1,300,000 in 
hotel securities were sold! 


Just to even up the score here is another | 
letter from the president of the Pemige- 
wasset National Bank, Plymouth, N. H,: 


In your column I read with much interest” 
your article on Joe Police. I personally knew 
him, and the story you tell is a true one in 
all details. He was one of our best citizens, © 





READER, commenting on the Carter 

railroad series we are running, thinks © 
that “cure-alls have been applied so freely 
to the railroads that we are hatd put to | 
know whether the invalids have been held 
back by disease or by nostrums.” 

James Speyer, who has had something to — 
do with railroad securities, says he believes, — 
too, that the vesting of the rate control in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and- 
the wage control in the Railway Labor 
Board cannot work out satisfactorily “im 
the long run.” 

He analyzes the importance of railroad 
credit this way: ‘ 


This, however, is but one of 25 similar Hockenbury 
hotel financial projects carried to success during 
the past 24 months. 





The same definite plan will prove equally result- 
ful in other cities facing similar hotel problems. 


“Modern Hotel Financing” is our most recent pub- 
lication on this interesting subject. Ask us for 
your copy; it may help you solve YOUR problem. 


SheHlocKenbury System Incorporated == 


Penn-Harris Trust Bldg, Harrisburg,Penna. 
erty and with the shippers, explaining what” 


HST TAT 


‘ A Special Booklet on L . @ t advan- ~Si a . 
“DISTINCTIVE DISTRIBUTION” INCORPORATE, tse: “Gos sot“attcctea ty | aspirations of particular sections and classes 


+h amount of capital. at the same time showing why particular 
has been prepared for executives desiring to learn sines S$ any- . 
of better and cheaper methods of delivery. Reduce IN A RIZ 0 NA — a cand measures will not solve the problem, but would 
your overhead—increase your profits and good-will and non-assessable by using | do more harm than good. 
among customers in the our forms. Laws, blanks and directions free. Stockholders 
Eastern District. are exempt from corporate liability. Words with the bark on, those! 


Wiebe tohey STODDARD INCORPORATING CO. | __ : 
DEPT.3 - - - « PHOENIX, ARIZONA N ITS leading February article, Printers 
241-263 F Ink Monthly discovers Washington, % 
- ortieth Street i i 

Brooklyn, New York to speak, as a source of fine business 

mation. Attention is called to great organ 
zations located in Washington engaged @ 
mining the Government for this informatio® 


Donley D. Lukens MAIN and COMPANY and sending it out to business mem. We 


plead guilty. ” 


HAT 


sal IT 


A special railroad bureau has lately eh © 
deavored to get some of the real facts before 
our public, but much more could be done t0 
counteract the activities of well-meaning te 
formers or professional agitators. The 
of directors and officers of each railroad com 
pany should keep in closer touch with ifs 
own security holders and owners of its prope 
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ber of Commerce was organized, that 2® 


Successful Sales Letters eee Peep panne tare been one of our main functions, and 


4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. way you readers of The Nation’s Busines 
have responded to our efforts 
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mighty heartening. Four years ago there 
were only 24,000 of you. Today there are 
over 90,000, and in some way the word is 
being passed around so definitely that we 
add about three thousand more each month. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly is right. Business 
men are turning to Washington as never be- 
fore, finding it a center for valuable business 
‘jnformation. And with a bow to our es- 
teemed contemporary we say, “let the good 
work go forward.” 





RTHUR MOSES, of Washington, read 
our little tribute to Joe Police and was 
moved to send us some poems written by 
Sam Cohen, a six-months student at the 
Americanization School at Washington, and 
Jately arrived from Poland. The Atlantic 
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3nsurance Company of Nerth America 
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you pack them 


A soon as your Parcel Post package is 
shipped it becomes one of thousands in 
transit. Insure it against loss or damage. 


Enclose a coupon from a North America 


eae Monthly liked these “compositions” on 
ey Washington and Lincoln so much that it 

rial com- reprinted them. Here are five stanzas from 

ded over § “Lincoln”: 

Vet ae Who is the man 

olen mill Who learned the wisdom from Mother Nature, 

d during | Learned to write without a pen 

for war And whose words were more than sure? 

urely a a 

hp Whose words were for the people’s mind 

n it over, Clear like the skies on summer days 

of of the And being so deep and bright 

wnership, Like the flying birds that haven’t any way? 
Who is as strong as the lion 

s another — And kind as the angels 

 Pemige- Whose life it was that goes on 

\. H.: @ In one of the fairest tales? 

h interest Whose name you can hear from east to the 

ally knew west 

ie one in- From north to the south 


t citizens, | In the time when in the youth 
Awakes the thoughts? 

e Carter And from home he goes away 
g, thinks His fortune to try, 
so freely His father’s lips tremble, when he says, 
d put to “See, my son, go on and be like Abraham 
yeen held Lincoln.” 
ething te A real poet and a real American, though 

‘ “a 
believe his name be Cohen and his birthplace Poland! 
ane THERE dropped on our desk the other day 
, ta a telegram from out in Michigan asking 
orily Wig for information on the subsidy bill. We 


asked one of our bright young men to run 
‘Iroad through the files and see what we had had 

to say on the subject. We weren’t conscious 
how much of the editorial mind had been 


lately en- devoted to the subject last year, and this list 
cts before surprised us: 

done to , 
oe te B. Jones and the Merchant Marine, by Al- 


rhe board bert D, Lasker (Jan.). 


Direct Aid for Shipping, Editorial (April). 

roe Through the Editor’s Spectacles (May). 

its. prope Why Not Aid Shipping, Too? by Winthrop 
ring what L. Marvin (May). 
needs The Subsidy as a Farmer Sees It, by Harvey 
4 eae J. Sconce (May). 

particular Trade Press on the Subsidy, Observatory 
cor eal (May). 


Things Seen, No. 2, by Robert Dollar (June). 

Commerce with a Conscience, by President 
Harding (June, Extra). 

To Put Our Fleet to Work, by Albert D. 


Lasker (June, Extra) 
Printers’ Subs; » Extra), 
30 sidy, Good, Business, by Frank Munson 
ington, (June, Extra). sines y Fran unso 


Resolutions of the Convention (June, Extra). 
It Isn’t the Same Old Subsidy, Editorial 
(Aug). 

Ships That Stay at Home, by John Burnam 
Aug). 5 


Selling the Sea to the F : 
Mitchell (Dec). o the Farms, by Roscoe C. 


Yankee Shipowner Speaks (Dec). 

Hands Off, Government, Log (Dec). 

We print this only as an indication of how 
ATION’s Business keeps abreast of 









Coupon Book with every parcel. It becomes 
insured automatically — no details to annoy. 
Entry on stub is your shipping record. Claims 
settled promptly. 


MAKING 





SHIPPING 


HN nn i i i i i i i ee i he ee ee 


Insurance Company of North America, Third & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. Dept. N-3 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire end Marine Insurance Company” 


SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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Starting a Company? 
Save expenses and taxes by organizing on 
the popular, COMMON LAW under 
a pure DECLARATION OF TR - No ex- 

rience required to fil in DEMAREE 
TANDARD FORMS, issue shares and mr 
doing business at once. Genuine DEMAREE 
FORMS are uationally known, a ed by 
attorneys and utilized by success concerns 
throughout the United States. Send for lar, 
free pamphlet (D-14) containing valuable in- 
formation that you may need. C., S. DEM- 
AREE, legal blank publisher, 708 Walnut, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 




















USE HALCO SUPPLIES 


STENCILS AND INKS vp o> Mimsagesh. Un- 


derwood, Rotospeed an eosty 
RIBBONS AND INKS for use on Multigraph, Ad- 
dressograph, Typewriter, Elliott, Multicolor and 
AND INKS for re-inking ribbons. We 
also conduct a department to re-ink Multigraph 


and other large 

HALCO QUALITY SUPPLIES are used by thou- 
eands of concerns because they combine the ut- 
most in quality with reasonable prices. 


Let us know your requirements when 
sending for our latest price list 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 
1458 Grays Ferry Road Philadelphia Pe. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 51 B. 42nd St., New York; 128 
N. LaSalle 8, H Montgomery Street, 

San Francisco. 











Deaf Can Hear 


Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Corpo- 
ration announces the perfection of a_re- 
markable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as 
ever. The makers of this wonderful device 
say it is too much to expect you to believe 
this so they are going to give you a chance 
to try it at home. They offer to send it by 
prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free triai. 
They do not send it C. O. D.—they require 
no deposit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. 
They are making this extraordinary offer well know- 
ing that the magic of this little instrument will so 
amaze and delight the user that the chances of its 
being returned are very slight... Thousands have al- 
ready accepted this offer and report most gratifyin 
results. There’s no longer any need that you pr 
endure the mental and physical strain which comes 
from a constant effort to hear. Now you can mingle 
with your friends without that feeling of sensitive- 
ness from which all deaf persons suffer. Now you 
can take your place in the social and business world 
to which your talents entitle you and from which 
your affliction has, in 2 measure, excluded you. 
{ust send your name and address to The Dictogra 
roducts Corporation, Suite 1302-R, 220 W. 42 a 
rer York, for descriptive literature and reauest 
ank. 
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One of several Rand in- 
stallations used by the 
Van Sweringen I nterests« 
this one in their Realty 
Dett. 


The Van Sweringen Interests, Cleveland, Install 


Rand Visible Picturized Records 


P. AND M. J. VAN SWERINGEN, Cleveland, are 
O interested in many projects, from real estate to rail- 

roads. Important records play a vital part in the 
control of their interests. They found hidden methods of 
handling them too cumbersome, time-wasting, and costly. 
RAND Visible, Picturized Records were installed because of 
greater visibility, accessibility, accuracy, and speed in handling; 
also because current conditions are eas- 
ily and quickly charted—or picturized— 
on each record with RAND Colored 
Signals. 


















If RAND can accomplish such results for 
the Van Sweringens, they can help you, 
regardless of the character of your records. 
Ask your local RAND man who is trained 
to solve record-keeping problems, or write 
direct, enclosing samples of present record 
forms. Address—Rand Company, Inc., 1803 
Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Originators and World’s Largest Manu- 
facturers of Visible Record Equipments 





VISIBLE CARD SYSTEMS 


ASK ANY BANK OR BUSINESS CONCERN ABOUT Ts 


NAWANDA, N. Y.. U. S. 
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the times, partly because of its touch 
things in Washington, partly because of its” 
close connection with the Chamber of Com. 
merce of the United States. 5 

And what’s true of ships and sub: 
would be true of a dozen or fifty other of # 








~ HORT skirts lead to fancy shoes, 
two great industries are affected by 
fashion. Now come the glove makers with” 
the complaint, “when w omen took up cigar: 
ettes they took off gloves.” Retail sales of” 
women’s gloves, they say, have fallen off, 
and the feminine use of -tobacco is one of 
the causes. ol 

Sports for women have also tended to 
cut down the use of fine and _ expensive @ 
gloves. A distressed industry is discussing | 
a dose of that old reliable tonic, advertising, 
to convince the glove wearing sex that neither | 
cigarettes nor golf can justify going to 
handed. 

We have not yet heard whether the cigars 
ette manufacturers have profited in Propor- 
tion as the glove makers have lost. 


A JAPANESE publisher thinks so well 
of Fred Kelly’s observations which ap” 
pear regularly in these pages that he writes 
to know if he can have “gracious permis | 
sion” to translate and reproduce them if 
Japanese book. Mr. Kelly, answering from | 
his home, Sparselawn, gives his gracious 
permission providing “a courteous and affable 
royalty is arranged for.” 


R. HARRY EMERSON’ FOSDICK 
has written a book on “Christianity 
and Progress.” The good doctor points 4 
challenging finger at business, and says: 












































You wish us to preach against sin, but you 
forget that, as one of our leading sociologists 
has said, the master iniquities of our time are) 
connected with money-making. You wish ws — 
to imbue your boys and girls with ideal | 
standards of life, but all too often we see them, 
having left our schools and colleges, full of the ~ 
knight chivalry of youth, torn in the world of 
business between the ideal of Christlikeness and 
the selfish rivalry of commercial conflict. 

So? Is it really as bad as that, doctor? 
But surely we do not strain the proprieties 
in welcoming a note of novelty in the returm | 
of a blanket indictment against business, all 
business, “the world of business,” for We 
are thereby diverted from the multitude of @ 
Jeremiahs who lay their pens in rest for a 
tilt with Wall Street, the “interests,” “big 
business.” We read further: 

Everywhere that the Christian minister turns, 
he finds his dearest ideals and hopes entangled 
in the economic life. Do you ask us, then, 
under these conditions to keep our hands off? 
In God’s name, you ask too much! ... 


Business seems to be _ tainted “with a 
shameful moral leprosy, and yet Dr, F | 
feels that his well-meant ministrations may 
be resented. No, doctor; if the laying om 
hands will cure business of the many 
ascribed to it, depend on the patient @” 
stand tied. 


TOT that Dr. Fosdick’s* book is wort 
4% another paragraph of this valuable space 
am I impelled to this further comment: 
moral indictments of a class, labor, lawyers, 
farmers, or plumbers, always superinguces 
a pain in th vicinity of the solar plexus 
Business men are neither better nor WOm” 
than their fellow-citizens. All came WP 
through the same homes, same schools, § 
communities. News of a business fr 
usually found alongside that of a prea 
gone wrong, a university professor in @ 
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£4 


ble triangle, a lawyer a crook, and a farmer 


ting his wife. 


4 ‘The papers last week told of a preacher- 


man in Wisconsin, who grieved con- 


ieee jously in public over the immoral state 
- of our economic life, and who boasted in and 


out of season that he followed the rule of 
business.” In fact, that was his 
slogan. Well, this gentleman 
ishes in jail today, charged, among other 


things, with embezzlement. 


Those who grieve with Doctors Fosdick, 
Howe and Lauck over the buccaneers and 
i in business life, might profitably 
x the fact that 90 per cent of the 
nation’s business is conducted on credit, and 
credit is simply confidence in the integrity of 
a fellow business man. It’s a long, weary 
march from the days when men must handle 
the goods and bite the coin before trading, 
but the journey has been made, and for 
straight-out-from-the-shoulder, say-what-you- 
mean and do-what-you-say, commend, I re- 
peat, the American business man. 


WHILe we are in this philosophic mood 
there is another American fetish that 
needs observation. We stand too much in 
awe of Washington. Either awe or the 
other extreme which brings thumb to nose. 
We are inclined to regard our officials and 
representatives as supermen. Respect, cer- 
tainly, is their due as our representatives, 
literally those who stand for us. But they 
are not endowed with miraculous power, nor 
yet are they morons, nor moved by mean and 
selfish motives. “Remarkably like you and 
me.” The cynic who said the trouble with 
representative government was that it truly 
represents, spoke truth. Congress is a great 
cross-seCtion of American life. 

Consider. John Jones, successful hotel- 
keeper, of Smith Center, Iowa, honest, indus- 
trious, becomes overnight The Honorable 
John Jones, M. C., from the Ninth District 
of Iowa, and slides his feet under a desk at 
Capitol Hill. It is a desk piled high with 
pressing matters on taxation, tariff, immi- 
gration, railroads, merchant marine, sub- 
sidies and 5)2 per cent guarantees, repara- 
tions, coal and oil and timber regulation, 
farm credits, waterways, refunding—and he 
is still just John Jones of Smith Center. 

© more, no less. As such he needs the 
prayers and help of us, his principals, rather 
than brickbats or self-conscious timidity. 

My experience has been that the great 
majority of our Washington agents welcome 
counsel when it is unselfish, carefully thought 
out, and having sprung from no special inter- 
est or quarter, and it is the patriotic duty of 
citizens, particularly business men in these 
economic times, to assist in finding a solution 
of the many troublesome business questions 
which confront the government. 


GS PEAKING of Washington as just a fair 
sampling of American life recalls a story 
told me by a former chief clerk in the old De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. It seems 
that a woman had been detained at Ellis Is- 
land because of an unsavory past. Having 
some money, she employed a lawyer who ap- 
peared in due time before the Commissioner 
of Immigration, presented his brief, and, after 
an hour s pleading, swung into his peroration: 
O r. Commissioner,” said he, “the 
wality of mercy should not «be strained. 
urely you cannot afford to do less than was 
done in the famous case of Mary Magdalene!” 
e Commissioner aroused himself. “Mag- 
dalene case,” he pon- 
dered. “I can’t seem fC 
to recall. Baldwin, look ; 
it up in the files.” vf ¢ 


OGGLES lying idle in the supply room, or in 
the workman’s kit, are a liability to employer 
and employee. Argument will not persuade a 


workman to wear uncomfortable goggles. 


Workmen will wear Willson Safety Goggles 
because they are comfortable. Willson Goggles 
are adjustable to the face—they fit snugly and rest 
easily over the eyes. A man wearing Willson 
Safety Goggles is not “goggle conscious.” 


The National Safety Code for the Protection 
of Head and Eyes contains high standards of con- 
struction, comfort and protection which no one 
can afford to disregard. Willson Goggles meet 
all requirements of the code, and are tested and 
approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Wilison Goggle LJ31%4. 
For the dangerous jobs 
where you need maxi- 
mum sajety and 
comfort. 








Willson tty 1° Li. For 
welding, ffectively 
otects the eyes from 
urns. 


eS ae 
Wilison Goggle T1. For 





WILLSON GOGGLES, INC., 


grinding, buffing, polish- 
ing, and other light 
work. Can be worm 
over glasses. 


Reading, Pa. 














Protect the 
purse strings 


By Super-Safety Insured Checks 
The World’s Safest Bank Checks 


Super-Safety Insured Bank Checks 
protect the bank and the depositor 
from the menace of the check-raiser. 


They are made of the world’s best 
safety paper. 


They are insured in the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co., for 
$1000.00 against loss through felo- 
nious or fraudulent alteration. 


They are protected individually 
by The William J. Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency, Inc. 


Bankers and depositors are entitled to this 
guaranteed protection. The cost is no more 
than for ordinary unsafe checks of similar 
quality of paper. Crooks avoid banks and 
checks that are so protected. 


Burns’ Each Check 
Detective Insured by 
Protection the Hartford 





The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Bank Checks in the World 
CHICAGO 

DES MOINES 


NEW YORK 


DENVER 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 








Wallace Bench 6” Jointers 





Shop Efficiency Prompte 
the Production of | 
Bench Machines 


The Wallace Bench Machines are designed to 
eliminate the endless cutting and planing by hand. 
They are built to supplement the iarge stationary 
machine, thus obviating the necessity for one 
the work about the shop, involving the waste o' 
steps and time. 


The manifold benefits to be derived from the 
Wallace Line of Portable Electric Bench Machines 
is a story worth reading. Send for our bulletin 
which will give you detailed description of our 
line, consisting of the 


Wallace Bench 16” Band- 


Wallace Bench Universal 
Sa sew 
Wallace Bench Glue Pot 


w 
Wallace Bench 6” Jointer 


Wallace Bench Plain Saw Wallace Electric Sifter 
Wallace Bench 4” Planer Wallace Electric Strainer 


J. D. Wallace & Co. 


1408 Chicago 
W. Jackson iil. 
Bivd. 
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senne clc tnd in ole Bs Why You Can 
Depend on Brownhoist Conveyors 


Brownhoist Products 


Heavy Dock Machinery 
Locomotive Cranes 
Monorail Trolleys 

Concrete Bunkers 
Chain Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 
Coal Crushers 
Bridge Cranes 
Buckets, etc. 


Literature on request 


Good belt conveyors materially reduce handling costs. 
This fact is generally recognized. Choosing a conveyor is 
therefore a question of buying the most efficient equipment 
rather than a consideration of economy alone. 


Behind each Brownhoist Belt Conveyor is the wide experi- 
ence of the Brownhoist staff of conveying engineers. heir 
skill and knowledge assure installation of properly designed 
units and the particular layout best adapted to the individual 
need. 


The advice of Brownhoist engineers is available to any plant 
contemplating the installation of material handling equipment. 
Further information and data on request. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 


Braoch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 
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TDROM the fine commendatory letters which 


“we have received this month, here is one 


oun Mr. C. R. Manzer of Pittsburgh, sec- 


retary of the International Stamp Manufac- 
turers Association, which goes into particu- 


I was just wondering if among the many 
Jetters you receive you have one from a Trade 
Association in reference to the helpfulness of 


“The Nation’s Business. In my particular case, 


] find in your March number articles of vital 
interest to any trade association on the fol- 
lowing pages, as for example: “The Heraldry 
of Commerce,” “Rubber Bounces Up and 


a Down,” “Cutting Down Waste,” “Scrapping 


the Obsolete,’ “Some Recent Federal Trade 
Cases,” “Awning Manufacturers Won to Cost 
4 » 


This is certainly service de luxe to trade 

associations. I do not know of any other 

ine or paper that has the quantity of 

ul information as is found in The Nation’s 
BusINEss. 


Thanks, Mr. Manzer. That is a high 
percentage. It recalls a letter from Mr. 
Guy A. Henry, secretary-manager of the 
American Association of Wholesale Opti- 
cians, in which he stated that the January 
number looked good from cover to cover, 
but added, “maybe I hope it won’t be so, 
for I am reminded of the editor whose friend 
congratulated him most enthusiastically tell- 
ing him that every article and story inter- 
ested him keenly. The editor’s comment 
was, ‘Great Scott! Was it as bad as that?’ 
The editor’s reaction was that if everything 
in the paper interested one person there 
wasn’t the proper variety.” 

True philosophy of magazine building. 
Few persons like boiled tripe, but you'll find 
it on pretty nearly every restaurant menu. 


N THIS connection Mr. N. E. Degen, 

Pittsburgh Manager of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, winds up a letter with 
this paragraph: 


Moreover, it may interest you to know that 
for the past two years ever since I have been 
a subscriber to your magazine, I have never 
found a single number without having in it 
some one article which in general is worth 
alone the “price of admission.” Permit me to 
wish you continued success. 


Such an expression gives us real solid 
comfort. Every editor strives to get one 
article in each number that will hit each 
reader, If we can do that with the ninety- 
odd thousand readers of The NATIoNn’s 
Businass, we'll consider our batting aver- 
age pretty high. 


Just as we wrote this and thought we 

were batting at least 300 editorially, along 
comes this letter from a good friend in Min- 
neapolis and starts us thinking all over again: 


I am wondering just what your object could 
be in publishing an article (thus giving some 
free advertising) to Senator Brookhart of 
Towa, 

He is against you and all your work and 
as every appearance of being a demagogue 
of the first water. Now why should you con- 
tribute your share towards his personal adver- 
tsement? As a subscriber, I thought I would 
Probably be free from this sort of stuff in 
your magazine. 


MS We read the letter our mind went 
‘tl twenty years and recalled an old vaude- 
ville skit in which a Dutch comedian tried 
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to play a flute with direful results. “I can’t 

understand it,” he complained, “I blows into 
; . 

it so sweet, and it comes out so sour! 


F OUR good friend will read the arti- 

cle—which I fear he did not—I doubt if 
he will assay the “free advertising” very 
high. Unless, that is, he has in mind the 
early English meaning of the word adver- 
tisement, “admonition, advice, warning.” <A 
sign post showing the best and shortest road 
is always good; so also is a red lantern 
warning away from a hole in the asphalt. 
Isn’t it a part of our job to hang up occa- 
sionally a red lantern on the edge of an 
economic sink-hole? 


O ONE can say that The Nation’s 
1‘ Business is blind to the importance of 
distribution. Pages, volumes almost, we 
have devoted to explaining distribution, to 
making it clear why distribution costs and 
how the high cost of distribution may be 


lessened. The middl@man, the warechouse- 
man, the retailer, all who share in the labors 
and the profits of distribution, have marched 
through our columns. 

Who, then, should welcome the artists to 
the ranks of simplified distribution if not 
The Nation’s Business? They—these 
impractical visionaries who make pictures 
and statues—are abolishing the middleman; 
they are “straightening the road to market” 
as the farmer cooperative has it. 

Art has established for itself a permanent 
exhibition and salesroom. We learn from 
the respected New York Times: 


The project is an effort to apply the prin- 
ciples of big business to the marketing of 
American art. ... The most energetic com- 
mercialism will be applied to advertising and 
pushing the sale of the works of the American 
artists who take advantage of this plan. 


As we read the plan, we gather that the 
artists get reduced rent from a railroad- 



































































































































If Daddy Had 


Only Invested 
Four Minutes 


Many a home has been deprived 
of husband and father because a man 
neglected to keep a check on his 
physical condition. 


The time to take care of your 
health is when you have it. Once 
lost, it is hard to regain. 


Our “Stay Well Service” gives 
you an accurate means of knowing 
your exact physical condition four 
times a year. ‘Takes only FOUR 
MINUTES of your time. Enables 
you to KNOW if you are really 
well or if some internal disorder has 
started, which, if neglected, may de- 
velop into serious illness. 


We do not give medical advice 
nor do we seek to supplant the serv- 
ices of your physician. Our SERV- 
ICE is to make a periodical urinaly- 
sis, and if there are indications of 
trouble we advise you to take our 
report to your doctor. He is thus 
enabled to give you proper treatment 
in time. 


Thinking people consider our 
SERVICE as necessary as INSUR- 
ANCE. 

We will be glad to send you full 
particulars of the SERVICE; what 
it is, and what it costs. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS 
N.B. 43 Republic Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without obligation your 
book “Why People Die Too Young” and full 
particulars of your plan. 


THE NATION’S 














landlord and borrow the working capital 
from a large group of well-to-do men and 
women. Each artist puts up a picture a year 
to be paid for from the patrons’ fund. 

“In other words” (again we quote The 
Times) “the artists furnish pictures as col- 
lateral for a year for the sums advanced by 
the lay members or patrons as the capital 
for launching the enterprise.” 

Again we welcome the artists to the ranks 
of the cooperators and the simplified dis- 
tributors and incidentally to the fold of big 
business. 


WE HAVE long heard talk of the “dirt 
farmer” but we have never known just 
what made one. It seemed a waste of words, 
like talking of a “money banker” or a “flour- 
and-sugar grocer.” But the demand for a 
dirt farmer on the Federal Reserve Board 
grew, and was granted, So we knew the dirt 
farmer existed. We turned to the amended 
Federal Reserve Act for a definition, but 
that only provided for “a fair representa- 
tion of the financial, agricultural, industrial 
and commercial interests.” No help there. 

Then the President sent to the Senate, 
and that body confirmed, the name of Milo 
D. Campbell, of Coldwater, Michigan, to be 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board; 
and we knew that our dirt farmer was found. 

To The Washington Farmer we owe these 
notes of a dirt farmer’s career: 


“Taught a country school in his teens.” 

“Before he was 21 was elected county 
superintendent of schools.” 

“A member of the Michigan legislature 
in 1885.” 

“From 1887 to 1891, Secretary to Gov- 
ernor Luce of Michigan.” 

“Later appointed State Insurance Com- 
missioner.” 

“Later appointed chairman of the State 
Tax Commission.” 

“Has been President of the State Board 
of Prisons.” 

“At another time, Mayor of Coldwater, 
and United States Marshal for the eastern 
district of Michigan.” 

“In 1916 participated in the foundation 
of the National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion. Was elected first president... has 
held this position each year.” 

“From 1919 to 1920, chairman of the 
National Board of Farm Organizations at 
Washington.” 

“For many years [while all this was 
going on] has owned and actively managed 
two large dairy farms near Coldwater.” 

“In 1920... a candidate in Republican 
primaries for the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion.” 

“Ts a familiar figure in Washington.” 


Mr. Campbell seems also to have dug in 
the pay dirt of politics. 


HE PLAIN TALKER came in again 

the other day. He'd been reading our 
articles on distribution, and he was moved 
to tell this: 

“Some years ago I was in the Bahamas, 
and at Nassau a business man was showing 
me over the little city. Nassau then had 
no ice factory and got its supply by schooner 
from Maine. 

“An ice boat had just got in, and my 
friend was talking about ice when he stopped 
and pointed to a large and impressive colored 
gentleman across the road. The negro had 
slung over his shoulder by a string a piece of 
ice, maybe 15 or 20 pounds. 

“ ‘See him?’ said my friend. 

“ “Of course, I see him,’ said I. ‘But what 
about him?’ 

“ Well,’ said my guide, ‘he’s~ typical. 
Know what he’s going to do with that ice? 
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The Customer 
Tired of Waiting | 


Mr. B. was in the build 


but they ‘‘couldn’t find him.” | 


The customer tired of waiting 
—and hung up. 





Delays like that are costly, } 


NORTH P. A. X. instant com- 
munication reduces them toa 


minimum—pays its way by sav- | 
ing time—finding the man you | 


want. 


In any office—large or small— 
NORTH P. A. X. pays. Let us 
show you how. 


Serves More Ways 
Than One 


In addition to instant interior 
communication NORTH P., A, X. 
gives auxiliary service, such as 
code call systems, conference lines, 
watchmen’s service, fire alarms, an- 
nunciator service, executive right of 
way lines, etc. Only one piece 
of equipment—the dial-equipped 
telephone—is needed to give 
all services. Everything auto- 
matic—ready night and day. 


You’ll find our new 
bulletin full of interest- 
ing illustrations the 
variety of NORTH P.A.X. 
uses. A copy is youre 
for the asking. 











The 


GALION, O. 


NORTH Private Automatic Telephone 
Exchanges and NORTH Machine Switch- 
ing Systems for City Telephone Ex- 
changes. Manufacturers of tele 
equipment since 1884 


























NORTH ELECTRIC | 
MANUFACTURING CO. }} 
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nothing. He’s got no more use for 
that ice than you have for a fur coat right 
now’'—and it was ninety or more in the shade. 
‘He hasn't any refrigerator, he keeps almost 
ne food overnight, and he wouldn’t drink 
anything with ice in it on a bet. 

‘But he’s just got to have that ice be- 
cause the white folks do. He'll put it on 
the doorstep in front of his shanty, and it'll 
melt. But he'll be happy. He’s had ice, 
just like the Governor-General or anybody 
else. That’s the nigger of it.’ 

“But I said to myself then, and I’ve said 
it again since I read those pieces of yours 
about the high cost of distribution, that it’s 
the white man of it, too. How much of the 
cost of things is due to just the demand, the 
wanting something because the other fellow’s 
got one? But if we didn’t want what the 
other fellow’s got, maybe there wouldn’t 
be quite so much ‘get up and git’ in the 
world, and we'd lose in the long run. I 
give it up.” 

HE International Chamber of Commerce 

is meeting in Rome in the week in which 
this magazine is being printed and distrib- 
uted. At that Rome meeting is Ben Hall 
Lambe, one of the associate editors of The 
Nation's Business. We shall have from 
him next month an article in a business man’s 
language on the international gathering and 
what it means to the business men of this 
country. The International has one great 
duty, which might be called “dredging the 
channels of commerce.” In effect, it is to 
lower, or do away entirely with those bar- 
riers which Government of necessity erects 
across the highways of trade. In no sense 
is the International working against Govern- 
ment, but rather it seeks to work with Gov- 
ernment to simplify commercial intercourse 
between country and country. 


WO GOVERNORS in widely separated 

States on the same day read messages to 
the legislatures. The coincidence lies in their 
recommendations in behalf of industrial 
interests. 

Governor Davis, of Kansas, wants the 
Industrial Court of that state abolished. He 
believes it has failed to function and has 
proved too expensive. Of its far-reaching 
powers, he said: 

_Followed to the ultimate conclusion, the prin- 
ciples involved in the attempt to regulate wages 
and conditions through this so-called court 
would involve the state in the regulation of 
all business and produce state socialism, a 
result not at all to be desired. 


Governor Morgan, of West Virginia, has 
urged the passage of legislation to assure the 
operation of basic industries. His views take 
orm in this paragraph: 

Strikes and lockouts are economic blunders, 
and in the interest of all the people I recom- 
mend the enactment of such legislation that 
will prevent the suspension of work, in at 


least our basic industries, pending adjudication 
of disputes, 


“YOUR article, ‘What the Railroads 

* Would Like,’ in the March number,” 
Writes a railroad executive, “covers the sit- 
uation excellently, and the fourteen points, 
which Mr. Carter says railroad men regard 
as the ‘road to salvation,’ with one possible 
exception, tell the story exactly «as I believe 
it is. So far as I know, the railroad men 
who favor Government control for car serv- 
ice, as Mr. Carter suggests in point 7, are 
exceedingly few in number, while a com- 
Mittee of competent transportation men have 
= gad condemned in unequivocal terms a 
plan which sought to take the question of 
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Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Amalgamated Lock-Weld Tanks 


17§ standardized sizes of tanks are kept in 
stock for prompt shipment. 
Horizontal and Vertical Riveted, also lock- 
welded types. Each tank shipped assem- 


In sizes from 65 to so = Sharps- 
ville Amalgamated k-Weld Tanks are 
fast supplanting all ordinary welded types. 


Shell and heads joined by our lock-weld 


‘Our Bulletins? 


on the World-Famous 
Sharpsville ‘‘Neverleak’’ 
Tanks 

HESE powerfully built Sharpsville Tanks are in use all 
over the world. Their extra strong construction, with 
heavy lock-tite joints, riveted with great big, hot-driven, 
Vi full-head rivets, inside and out, are specified by the best engi 
‘Ses neers. Horizontal and Vertical Riveted Tanks in stock in 

capacities of 6,000 to 30,000 gallons ready to ship. 









This includes 
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ii process make them prac- bled carries our uncon- 
4 tically a one-piece tank. ditional guarantee. 
Branch Offices Field Storage Tanks 
New York | We also build tanks that are too large to ship 
Philadelphia assembled. Competent erectors are furnished to 
Cleveland install them. Our Engineering Department will 
; be glad to furnish free, all data regarding sizes, 
Chicago foundations, construction, etc. 
oe rgh For speed write Dept. 2 
Raleigh > SHARPSVILLE BOILER WORKS Co. 
Birmingham Sharpsvilie, Pa. 
Representatives Wanted in Oven Territories 
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Deaf Can Hear 


Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from deaf- 
ness. The Dictograph Products Corporation 
announces the perfection of a remarkable device 
which has enabled thousands of deaf persons to 
hear as wellasever. The makers of this wonder- 
ful device say it is too much to expect you to 
believe this so they are going to give you a chance 
to try it at home. They offer to send it by pre- 
paid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. They 
do not send it C. O. D.—they require no deposit 
—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. They 
are making this extraordinary offer well knowing that 
the magic of this little instrument will so amaze and 
delight the user that the chances of its being returned 
are very slight. Thousands have already accepted this 
offer and report most gratifying results. There's no longer 
any need that you should endure the mental and physical 
strain which comes from a constant effort to hear. Now 
you can mingle with your friends without that feeling of 
sensitiveness from which all deaf persons suffer. Now 
you can take your place in the social and business world 
to which your talents entitle you and from which your 


affliction has, in a measure, excluded you. Just send 
your name and address to The Dictograph Products 
Corporation, Suite 1302-R, 220 W. 42d St., New York, 


for descriptive literature and request blank. 








A sincere desire to render service is 
essential to the success of any sales letter. 


Donley D. Lukens 


writer of 


Successful Sales Letters 


4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“panc} DANG! DANG! DANG!’’ 
What's the first thought that Pops into 


your mind when you hear the Fire 

ment clanging down the street? 

“Where's the fire?” 

Telling you where is one of the distinctive 
and valuable features of the Autocall In- 
dustrial Fire Alarm System for your plant. 
In the fire emergency it not only sounds the 
alarm but then says exactly whats the fire 
is. That’sreal protection—gives you direc- 
tion and time to extinguish incipient blazes. 


Your protection is assured by the standing and pres- 
tige of its makers, recognized as automatic signal 
systern specialists for many years. (Underwriters’ 
approval.) Write us for full det ails, 


THE AUTOCALL CO., 233 Penn. Ave., Shelby, Ohio 





Paging Service 
a deste Re Mie Service 
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Now-—the Improved Stuebing! 








Steel-Boand 


Stuebing, the world’s largest makers of lift 
trucks, has bettered its best. Refinements, such 
as these, further strengthen the good name of 
the Stuebing Truck for ease of handling and 
economy of performance. 


Electric steel wheels now are used to 
| provide greater stamina. They are un- 

affected by sudden, heavy blows from 
elevator sills and floor ruts. They increase the 
life of the rolling gear threefold. 


A seamlesssteel hydraulic check, care- 
2 fully machined and ground, adds to the 

effectiveness and safety of the new Stue- 
bing. A ground steel piston rod makes the 
check absolutely leakproof. 


3 Steel construction throughout—in- 









cluding the forward operating mechanism 
—makes the new Stuebing more power- 
ful than ever. It insures long, troublefree 
service under the hardest trucking conditions. 


Find out more about the new Stuebing. See 
for yourself why it is the greatest lift truck 
ever offered. Phone the Stuebing representa- 
tive near you or write us today for full details. 





The Stuebing Truck Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio Montreal, Que. 





Plat- 
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forms match the Stuebing 
Lift Track in strength of 
build and adaptability of 





service. They won't wear 
down or wabble 


/ 








SueBing 


LIFT TRUCK syvsTEeEMS 
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USE HALCO SUPPLIES 


INKS for use on Mimeograph, 
speed and Neostyle. 

RIBBONS AND INKS for use on Multigraph, Ad- 
dressograph, 


ap. 
MACHINES AND INKS for re-inking ribbons. We 
also conduct a department to re-ink Multigraph 


most in quality with reasonable prices. 
Let us know your requirements when 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 
1458 Grays Ferry Road Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 51 EF. 42nd St., New York: 128 
N. LaSalle &t. 

Francisco 


Starting a Company? 


Save amperes and taxes by organizing on the 
x tee YOMMON LAW plan under a pure 

CLARATION OF TRUST. No _ experience 
required to fill in DEMAREE STANDARD 
FORMS, issue shares and begin doing business at 
once. Genuine DEMAREE FORMS are nation- 
ally known, approved by attorneys and utilized 
by successful concerns throughout the United 
States. a og large, free coy (D-14) con- 
taining valuable information that you may need. 
Muliicoler end C. S. DEMAREE, legal blank publisher, 708 
Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 





Underwood, Roto- 


Typewriter, Elliott, 











and other large ribbons. . 
HALCO QUALITY SUPPLIES are used by thou- Least cost. Greatest advan- 
sands of concerns because they combine the ut- tages. Cost not affected by 


amount of capital. Transact 
business and keep books any- 
where. Stock made full paid 


IN ARIZONA and non-assessable by using 


our forms. Laws, blanks and directions free. Stockholders 
are exempt from corporate liability. 


STODDARD INCORPORATING CO. 
DEPT.3 - - - - PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


ing for our latest price list 


, Chicago; 235 Montgomery Street, 
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car supply out of the hands of the railrog 
where it rightfully belongs. 
“Mr. Carter certainly evidences an exeeh 
lent insight into the transportation si : 
and I believe it will give business men 9 
much clearer understanding of the problem 
confronting us. I hope you will print more 
of these articles.” 






USED to be prejudiced against 

men,” a manufacturer told me, “Bug 
my observation of men in the army convinced” 
me that I was wrong. You'd think that 
the best officers would be recruited from 
shop foremen and others who had had em 
perience in handling men. But the facts 
were that the most capable officers were meq 
who had never before done any executive 
work, but had been in college studying 
logic.” 


RE FOLKS born honest or is 

thrust upon them by home training and 
fear of the law? Whichever the answer may 
be there is much testimony that most men 
are honest. 

In a recent NaTtion’s Business David H. 
Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
gave us a cheering picture of the honesty 
with which most men meet their income tax 
problems. Now comes the head of the Per 
sonal Income Tax Bureau of New York 
State, who says that 90 per cent of the per- 
sons filing returns in the state “are honestly 
trying to meet their full obligations.” 


E GIVE an increased amount of space 

this month in “The Log of Organized 
Business” to the doings of commercial or 
ganizations other than the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. The furthest thing 
from our minds is to “boost” any ch 
of commerce, to give publicity for publicity’s 
sake. The goal toward which we are str 
ing is to tell of the activity of one organiza 
tion in such a way that it may carry a lesson 
or a suggestion to some other body. Im that 
we ask our readers’ help. 


just a line to re-introduce one or two old 
contributors and introduce one or two 
new ones. 

None of our readers needs to be told muc 
about George E. Roberts, Vice-President 
the National City Bank. Mr. Roberts’ repi- 
tation as a clear thinker and a writer of 
straight-forward, simple English on economit 
and industrial subjects is nation-wide, 
have never had but one fault with Mr. Rob 
erts, and that was that we could not get him 
into the magazine often enough. In fact, our 
immediate instinct when we have a 
job of business writing is to “let 
do it.” 


HEN we wanted to tell our readers 
something about Representative Under 
hill, who writes of the “Hole in 
tion’s Pocket,” we turned to the Cont 
sional Directory. There his modest 
biography said only: 


Member Massachusetts Legislature for te 
terms and Constitutional Convention; . 
to the 67th Congress Nov. 2, 1920, by over 
25,000 majority. es 


Not enough. We enquired around and 
learned that Mr. Underhill is a ess 
man, that he began as an office boy, Wa 
graduated from that task to a seat as driver 
of a coal wagon, took a_ post-graguar: 
course at blacksmithing, and is now : 
the Underhill Hardware Company. 

A typical American career; and if 
has a right to scold the American OU 
man, it’s a fellow business man. Pa 
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asked Claudius Huston, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, to tell us what 
was going on in rubber, because Mr. Huston 
himself and his department as a whole, had 
been devoting much study to that question. 
Mr. Huston is a business man talking to 
business men, for he is an active manufac- 

in Tennessee and has been president 
of the Chattanooga Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Chattanooga Chamber. 


WE print, also, this month the second of 











nk that 9 two articles on how Europe is re- 
d from @ making her tariffs. This is by Henry Chal- 
had ex- mers, the Department of Commerce expert 
1e facts on foreign tariffs. 

eremen § Whatever Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz may 
xecutive say has that fascination which only imagina- 
studying § tion can give, for Dr. Steinmetz is not only 


a great scientist in his chosen field of elec- 

tricity, but a far-sighted one who likes to 
honesty deal not only with the actualities of today, 
ning and _ but the possibilities of tomorrow. 


ost men HIS is not a fiction magazine, but there 
: are times when some things can be told 
Yavid H. | “fictionally” better, perhaps, than otherwise. 
Revenue, That is why F. Stuart Fitzpatrick has, as it 
honesty were, novelized Cedarville’s disastrous es- 
Ome tax say at organization. Organization for busi- 
the Per- ness is a good thing. If it were not, neither 
w York the United States Chamber of Commerce 


the per> nor the Nation’s Business would be in ex- 
istence; but over-organization or organization 
for organization’s sake without purpose, is 
f just as much a bad thing. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
OF space is assistant to Colvin Brown of the Organ- 
rganized ization Service Bureau. 
our series on distribution we have 
the _ turned to the men best qualified to speak in 
each of the fields that lie between the pro- 
bic aber ducer and the consumer, which will explain, 
pu licity’s if any explanation were needed, why Mr. 
are sttiv- P. L. Gerhardt of the Bush Terminal Com- 
organiza: pany is on the platform this month. 
y a lesson 
In that WHat part did the word “subsidy” play 
in defeating the bill “to amend and 
old supplement the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 
r two and for other purposes’? 


rcial or- 
‘d 
lest 

ch 


> or two “Subsidy” has an unpleasant sound in 
old American ears. So, too, has “bonus,” and 
t phe the Proponents of the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill 
esidi did their best to make us talk and write of 
erts ~~ adjusted compensation.” But these are 
writer awkward words, and the bill lived and died— 
Se or passed into a coma—as the bonus bill. 
uae Rob. There's power in words. “The full din- 

fr. Ob ner pail” may not have made William Mc- 
a - Kinley President, but it helped. “Less Gov- 
, a ernment in Business, more Business in 


Government” is lon i y 
: S wll g, but it played a part 
“The living wage” rises as a war cry 
i ee of a campaigner. A fine-sounding phrase! 
‘ve Under- Who will stand upon a platform and say: 

; am against the living wage.” 
7 Phe if by living wage we mean the fixing by 
esl ernment of a wage for the least skilled 
railroad labor which the railroads could not 
Pay without greatly increasing their reve- 
nues, the phrase takes on a new significance. 
, But for a mouth-filling slogan which got 
em going and coming, which played a large 
Part in a campaign last fall in an Iowa Con- 
Sresenal District, can history’s pages beat 
one! “He’s a tool of the Non-partisan 
League of Wall Street!” For sheer audacity, 
oe Invention, the candidate who 
oF yy — ogee have nega _ 
§ atic electorate. e on- 

Partisan League of Wall 


Street.” What do y 
read, my lord? Words, 
words, words, ee 6 
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Capital for Industry 


We have large resources, a long 
experience in industrial financing, 
and an organization accustomed 
to giving prompt, intelligent and 
effective service. 


We offer funds to sound companies 
requiring cash for extension, re- 
funding or additional working 


capital. 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 
10 S. La Salle Street Established 1865 366 Madison Avenue 
Chicago New York 




















Prepare your 
plant now 
for summer weather 


*[ HIRST is the enemy of energy. Thus 
* proper drinking water facilities are a 
most important co:tideration in planning 
your summer production. 

Jewett Square Water Coolers--installed in 
connection with the regular water system, 
provide an ample supply of refreshing, 
cooled drinking water that counteracts 
the energy-sapping effect of hot weather, 











and vitalizes and invigorates your workers. 

Uses Even though your plant is equipped with 

25% coolers, you may be interested in the 

numerous advantages of the Jewett: its 

less convenient, sanitary angle-flow bubbler— 

ice and the decided saving in labor and ice 

a al from its square design and thick, insulated 
walls. 


We will giadly mail complete information 
and prices upon request. 


The Jewett Refrigerator Co., 


Established 1849 
25 Chandler St., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


JEWETT 
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2 Brownhoist creeper truck crane equipped with 40 foot boom and Brownhoist one yard clamshell bucket 


Tiss Small Crane Will Cut 
Road Building Costs 


Brownhoist Small in size and low in cost, this No. 2 Brownhoist Loco- 
Contractors Bin motive Crane has a remarkable handling capacity. It handles 
Oe a one yard Brownhoist clamshell bucket easily and rapidly. 
tractors bin, shown above, The forty foot boom provides a wide handling radius and in- 
meets the need for a good 
“ope egal creased clearance for loading into bins. 
Brownhoist furnishes all In road building, large savings can be effected by the use of this 
“he: gage gpa crane in the handling of sand, stone, gravel, etc. The No. 2 
and washer, together with Brownhoist is made with creeper trucks and four or eight wheel 
blue prints giving complete ed : . : 
leamuantlons: Soc, ccosting railroad trucks powered either by gasoline or steam engine. 
oe one seaman These different types are built so as to provide the most 
umber required. . . a ae . 
‘inanss economical crane for the individual requirements of each user. 
1s Din 1s easy to erect, : re 
casy to move and can be re- We'll be glad to help you choose the one best fitted for your job. 


erected a number of times. Literature and complete data on request 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 
Products: Locomotive Cranes, Buckets, Storage Bins, Belt and Chain Conveyors, Etc. 


BRUWNHUIS| 
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Through the wm 
Editors Spectacles 





MANUFACTURER from the middle 

west dropped in last week. “What of 
the business situation?” I asked him. “Will 
it last? Are we in danger of inflation?” 

“I once had a Maltese kitten,” he replied, 
“which cast-a greedy eye on my canary bird. 
One day I caught him half-way up the por- 
tieres on his way to the cage. Heating a 
spoon over a gas flame, and laying it in the 
bottom of the cage, I assisted the kitten up 
to the cage, then touched the hot spoon to 
his mouth. 

“He hasn’t gotten within 50 feet of that 
cage since. 

“A good customer of ours came in last 
month and ordered $175,000 worth of parts. 
I tried to persuade him to cut his commit- 
ments with us in half, wait developments, 
and come again. When he became indignant, 
I took him out in the plant and showed him 
material I had carried since 1920 and which 
I had bought on just such fine orders as 
his. He caught the point. 

“You see, I haven’t forgotten that hot 
spoon on the nose in 1920. I may in two or 
three years, but just now the experience is 
very realistic.” 

Maybe our safety lies in the good memories 
of our captains of industry, as well as in 
all those other phenomena which Mr. Wel- 
ton so scientifically sets forth in this number. 


IME was when talk of insurance was 

talk in figures, when a study of their 
services savored of a course in mathematics. 
Of late there has been an increased effort 
to sound a human note in the cold detach- 
ment of scientific data. One company has 
met the problem by pointing out to a policy- 
holder under workmen’s compensation cov- 
erage that in 


the four years which we have recorded of acci- 
dent insurance at your plant, we can say that 
in the second year you saved to your work- 
men 365 days of suffering, in the third year 
over the first there was a saving of 545 days 
of suffering, and in the fourth year over the 
first, 561 days, altogether 1,471 days. 


There you have it—accident prevention 
translated into actual saving of days of suf- 
fering. And it also follows that any re- 
duction of days of suffering from accidents 
carries with it a saving of money for the 
policyholder. Facts and figures are not cold 
when the warmth of fellow 
breathed into them. 


ORE than 100 readers wrote in com- 

menting on “The High Cost of Gov- 
ernment.” Most of them see grave danger; 
some point out, with Charles F. Scott, of 
lola, Kansas, that 


Government costs a lot now because Govern- 
ment does a lot. We have raised our Gov- 
ernment standards from a horse and buggy 
Plane to that of a $2,500 automobile. 


Likewise, former Secretary of Commerce 


Redfield, says, 


Mr. Helm’s article shows only one side of 


the ledger. He does not tell us what we get 
for it, 


y M.C. Rorty, assistant vice-president, Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., thinks that 
nO criticism of present taxation will be on a 
sound basis unless it clearly differentiates in 


feeling is” 
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federal expenditures, between those directly 
or indirectly related to the recent and pre- 
vious wars, and the non-military depart- 
mental expenditures. He adds, 


I do not believe that the ordinary departmen- 
tal expenditures have increased out of propor- 
tion to the general rise in price and wage levels. 


But President A. E. Adams, of the First 


National Bank of Youngstown, furnishes the 
text for a score of others when he says 
(in part): 


There is little danger that our government 
will bankrupt us; but there is, in my opinion, 
grave danger that it may demoralize us. There 
is little danger that it will impoverish us; 
but, unless we call a halt on government aid 
and class legislation and the bureaucratic 
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growths that go with them, there is grave 
danger that it will make of us a nation of 
mollycoddles. 


An engineer, Frank D. Chase, of Chicago, 
puts the same thought this way: 


Our Government is unquestionably getting 
extremely complex. 1 consider this a much 
more serious fault than its inefficiency, 


Other meaty sentences culled from oir Cor- 
respondence are: 


George E. Roberts, vice-president, National 
City Bank: The real danger is in the con- 
stant pressure for the enlargement of Govern- 
ment functions, thus increasing the burden of 
unproductive expenditures. 

Philip S. Tuley, president, Louisville Cotton 
Mills: There can be no more timely, apt and 
important topic brought to the attention of our 
citizenship. 

Jesse Isidor Straus, president, R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc.: Sooner or later the American 
people will begin to realize that taxes, direct or 
indirect, are contributed to by everyone. 

Roy D. Chapin, president, Hudson Motor Car 
Co., Detroit: Part of the trouble (cutting 


_down expenditures) is that non-property-own- 


ing voters will encourage every public ex- 
penditure, thinking it costs them nothing. 

A. Lincoln Filene: I may be a good deal 
of a crank on education, but I think the only 
basis of success for any government, whether 
it is autocratic or democratic, is an intelligent 
citizenry, so that whatever its form, its citizens 
understand it and can express themselves 
through such understanding. What I see of 
menace in this country is not so much the 
danger to our democracy because of the rising 
costs, but a real danger in our lack of realiza- 
tion as to how much the Government’s interest 
is involved in having its entire citizenry as 
intelligent as it can possibly be made. 

H. C. Atkins, president, E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis: Practically every business man 
I have talked to in the last two years is seri- 
ously disturbed by the conditions (high cost of 
government) that are confronting us. I dor’t 
think that your publication can serve a better 
purpose than to sound the alarm day after day 
to the business men of the nation. 


No more fitting conclusion could be added 
to the discussion than that which comes from 
the Pacific Coast. Henry S. McKee, vice- 
president, Merchants National Bank, Los 
Angeles, concludes a mighty fine exposition 
of the situation, as he sees it, with the com- 
ment that we should not lose our sense of 
proportion. And he quotes, 


A monarchy is like a merchantman. It rides 
the tides and storms in comfort and apparent 
security, but eventually it strikes a reef and 
sinks. A democracy, on the other hand, isa 
great deal like a raft. It never will sink, but 
damn it, your feet are always in the water. 


FTER this was written and in type, 

along comes a letter from former Gov- 
ernor Allen of Kansas, written on the 
Aquitania and mailed from Southampton. 
He says, 


I suppose there is a real menace to our 
institutions in the rising cost of government, 
but in my judgment the menace comes not 
so much from the cost as from the indifference 
of the public which refuses to inform itself 
as to the justice of expenditures—and rises in 
ignorant wrath. 

Of course, the public has a right to hold 
officials rigidly responsible for their admiaistra- 
tion, but unfortunately the officials cannot re- 
quire of the public an intelligent appraisal 
of administrative operations. The institutions 
of government are not in danger because we 
can always secure relief by changing the per- 
sonnel. Undoubtedly the extravagancies of the 
past few years will lead to continued reduc- 
tions. The sense of responsibility to the pub- 





lic which American Government now has pore 
will continue to have will keep the institution 
from ruin—though it may not avoid extrayg- 
gancies. 


HE METRIC system has earnest pro. 

ponents who labor actively for its adop- 
tion. Equally zealous are the opponents 
who hold that the metric system does not 
commend itself sufficiently to justify its adop- 
tion by compulsory legislation. The units 
of the metric system do not accord in name 
or magnitude with those of the English sys- 
tem. The force of custom is strong and 
persistent. Men and institutions become set 
in their ways. To tell them that “a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet” 
only rouses their dander. An inch may be- 
come 2.54 centimeters with no loss visible 
to the naked eye, but the embattled centj- 
meters win slow and grudging approval in 
these states. Mr. W. R. Ingalls, president 
of the American Institute of Weights and 
Measures, is an ardent champion of the 
English system. Of weights and measures 
in general he says: 


. .. They are intimately interwoven into the 
business life, the home life and the intellectual 
life of every human being, man, woman, and 
child. None can do without them, 


Quite so, sir. Some concepts are deeply 
rooted in our minds and do not easily give 
place to newer notions. Should. the old order 
make way for the new, would not the soul 
and substance vanish from cherished legacies 
of thought and deed? 

Antonio facing the loss of .45 of a kilo 
gram of flesh leaves us cold. Robin Hood 
is a colorless figure matching his archery 
against King John’s best yeomen with at- 
rows 91.44 centimeters long. But see the 
change when he is really in character! 
Might and mettle go with the arm that 
could speed shafts a full English clothyard 
in length. 

Perhaps the metric missionaries would not 
disturb old bones. Is there not a measure 
of present satisfaction for them in the 
knowledge that life was sung by bard, mint 
strel, gleeman, and jongleur in lines as met- 
rical by one standard as by another? 


GOOD friend came in to tell us that the 

article on “Law Makers and Your It 
surance,” in the March number, was a good 
job but might have gone even further. To 
prove his point he called our attention to 4 
speech of David M. Lea, reproduced in the 
Congressional Record last March, in which 
Mr. Lea said: 


People do not realize that insurance is @ 
part of the cost of everything that is used= 
the clothing they wear, the food they eat, and 
the houses they live in. 

And yet insurance is rapidly replacing the 
railroads as a legislative toy. The drift # 
unmistakable, the threat of danger precise 
certain. In 1916 there were 720 bills relating 
to insurance introduced in state legislatures 
In 1921 there were 1,429 such bills pre 
a gain in the five-year interval of almost 10 
per cent. While some of these proposed laws 
were constructive and necessary measures, 
great bulk of them were of a radical, 
tive, or harassing nature with a distinctly © 
cialistic background. The anxiety of OF 
legislative medicine men, who seek to cure all 
ills by a dose of laws, should occasion 
wonder. 

As a business, insurance ranks with the fore 
most’ enterprises of the age, and, the 
offers a fruitful field for political terroris® 
and plunder. It would be as difficult to thiok 
of commerce without insurance as it W ; 
to think of transportation without rail 
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CoRPORATIONS REQUIRING 
New Capirac 


or desiring to refund loans of tem- 
porary character by long term obli- 
gations, or into permanent capital 
are invited to correspond with us 


The services of our organization 
cover analyses, preparation of plans 


and negotiations with appropriate 


investment bankers to effect the 
underwriting of the securities 
adapted to each corporate need, on 
the most advantageous terms. 





Wacker & ROBERTS, INC. 


EQUITABLE BLDG., 120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Least cost. Greatest advan- 
tages. Cost not affected by 
amount of yey Transact 
eep books any- 


business and 
where. Stock made full paid 


and non-assessable by using 
our forms. Laws, blanks and directions free. Stockholders 
ate exempt from corporate liability. 


STODDARD INCORPORATING CO. 
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A sincere desire to render service is 
essential to the success of any sales letter. 


Donley D. Lukens 


writer of 


Successful Sales Letters 
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We Save You One Third 
Every One New Machine 


42"x42"x12 Cinn. Planer, 2 Hds. 
42x42"x22’ D.&H. O.S. M.D. Planer 
48'x48"x14’ Gray Planer, 4 Hds. 
a — Slotter 
ickford Boring Mill, 2 Hds. 
42"x26 O" Putman Lathe G.H.M.D. 
48'x26'-O" L&S Selective G.H.M_D. 
Ad Bullard Maxi Mill, 2 Hds. M.D. 
42" King Boring Mill, 2 Hds. MD. 
ba Ib. Chambersburg Steam Drop Hammer 
? Ib. Chambersburg Steam Drop Hammer 
Mueller Radial Drill 
¥ Reed Prentice Radial Drill 
Lambert Horiz, B.M. 3” Spindle 
No. 6 Becker Vertical Miller M.D. 


Above list is merely a suggestion of our offer- 
ings. us for your requirements. 


McCoy-Brandt Machinery Co. 
210-214 Penn Avenue, vr ty P. 


















vessels, automobiles, or airships. Modern life 
has become so completely immersed in the 
theory and practice of insurance that there 
are few contingencies affecting human rela- 
tionships to which its principles have not been 
successfully applied. It is, perhaps, our most 
universal institution, reaching in its wide 
sweep all classes of people, all industries, and 
all business interests. To human progress it 
has become essential and as a means toward 
general economic security it is indispensable. 
The prospect, therefore, that it may be tinkered 
with and exploited by designing, corrupt, or 
ignorant politicians is worthy of the most se- 
rious consideration. 


A DISTURBED New England legislature, 
outraged by the conduct of one of its 
members, adopted a resolution that he had 
permitted himself to be debauched by bever- 
ages brought into the Capitel by certain in- 
sidious and malignant forces for the very 
purpose 


An age which had more drinks and fewer 
words would have said “they got him drunk.” 

Will none of those Simplification and 
Standardization Committees help us to sim- 
plify language? 


“TT NOTICE in ‘Through the Editor’s Spec- 
tacles’ the snap-shot about the interrela- 
tion of industries,” writes E. D: Whiteside, of 
Columbus, Kansas. “I have run across two 
or three recently. One would not see, for ex- 
ample, how the discovery of oil along the 
Neosho River in Kansas would make a market 
for mussel shells in Alabama. 
“A Poughkeepsie, New York concern operates 
a pearl button factory at Oswego, Kansas, on 
the shell supply from the Neosho. Then the 
oil from wells higher up the river got into the 
water and colored the shells so they are not fit 
for the factory’s uses. Now the factory gets its 
supply carloads of shells from Alabama, cuts 
the blanks and ships them to Poughkeepsie 
for finishing.” 


We confess that nothing interests us more 
than this growing industrial interrelation. 
Would that knowledge of it were growing 
as fast! Geo. E. Roberts discusses clearly 
its: many aspects in this number. Don’t miss 
reading it! 


HEN, in the January issue, we let 
John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, 
discuss “Enlisting Business in Peace,” we 
had no idea that we were encouraging mili- 
tarism; but the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War is at us and after us. In 
its bulletin of January 20, it regrets that 
“we have not room for this informing arti- 
cle in full” and cries aloud, “Read the 
article.” 
After quoting a paragraph, it says: 
“What is ‘militarism’ anyway? When can 
a nation be called ‘militarized’? If the or- 
ganization of the entire resources of a nation 
for war does not constitute ‘militarization,’ 
what is necessary in addition?” 


OES LOYALTY pay? When the shop- 

men’s strike was declared, hundreds of 
men refused to lay down their tools and 
remained at their posts. We read that the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad distributed $500,- 
000 among its faithful shopmen as a Christ- 
mas bonus; and that the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad rewarded with checks for $150 
to $350 approximately 1,000 men on_ the 
system for loyalty during the strike. That 
was a recognition by a material standard. 
But back of the measure in money is the 
proud confidence of the roads in the men who 
kept the wheels turning. They held fast to 
duty. Men of that mould have no ear for 
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There are two kinds of “service” as the term is 
commonly used in industry. 
One—The service of efficient and lasting perform- 
ance as applied directly to the equipment or in- 
stallation. 
Two—The service of the manufacturer in consulta- 
tion, design, erection, deliveries and maintenance. 
The National Valve & Bite. Company has devel- 
both types to the hig est degree. Hundreds 
of Power Plants all over the country are outstand- 
ing testimonials to the enduring service of National 
piping installations. “National” maintains a 
of competent Power Plant Engineers and erection 
crews to act in an advisory capacity with your 
engineers—to design and erect your Power Piping. 
There is little maintenance on a National job. 
Call on our engineers. 
Our text book (Catalogue 5-A) should be in the 
hands of everyone who has to do with Power Plants. 
Your copy will be sent promptly on request. 


National Valve & Manufacturing Co. 
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Saw 


They Had to Come— 


Wallace Portable Bench Machines were 
built to fill—not to create—a demand 
for high-speed woodworking equipment. 
There was a gap between hand-sawing and 
planing and the cumbersome stationary 
machine that had to be filled. 

That Wallace Bench Machines are doing 
this satisfactorily is proven by the thou- 
sandsin daily service throughout the coun- 
try. They handle 80% of the work in the 
average shop with speed and precision, 
and are a decided factor in the economical 
operation of any plant, whether large or 
Small. 

Write for Descriptive Literature 
Prices 


J. D. Wallace & Co. 


1408 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 






Wallace Bench Universa 
Saw 


Wallace Bench 6-inch 
Jointer 
Wallace Bench Plain Saw 
Wallace Bench 4-inch 
aner 2 
Wallace Bench 16-inch 
Band Saw 
Wallace Wallace Bench Glue Pot 
nch with Automatic Heat 
6’ Jointer 2 














Starting a Company? 


Save expenses and taxes by organizing on the 
ular, COMMON LAW a under a pure 
Di CLARATION OF TRUST. No experience 
required to fill in DEMAREE STANDARD 
FORMS, issue shares and begin doing business at 
once. Genuine DEMAREE FORMS are nation- 
ally known, approved by attorneys and utilized 
by successful concerns throughout the United 
States. Send for large, free pamphlet (D-14) con- 
taining valuable information that you may need. 
Cc. S. DEMAREE, legal blank publisher, 708 
Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 
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stitute practically a 

‘ directory of the best 
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Look over 
the pages of THE 
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with this 
in mind 























demagogues. The extra money may not stay 
long in hand; the trust of the employer is 
always in the keeping of the worker. 





Men WANTED 











Does not the spartan simplicity of that call 
tell the story of the world’s work? 


“God give us men. The time demands 
* * ¢ 
Men wao can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 


In wate duty and in private thinking.” 
FACETIOUS reader in Rochester sends 


us this one: 
“Father,” he asked, “freight is goods that are 
sent by water or land, isn’t it?” 
“That’s right, my son.” 
“Well, then, why is it that the freight that 
goes by ship is called a cargo, and when it 
goes by car it is called a shipment?” 


Respectfully referred to the Committee 
on Agenda of the Transportation Confer- 
ence. 


N ARTIST'S life isn’t all beer and 
skittles. (As a matter of fact there 
isn’t any more beer, and if I had any skit- 
tles, I’d be in doubt whether to eat ’em, wear 
‘em or play em.) But to resume, an ar- 
tist’s lot is not an easy one. Charles Dunn 
had scarcely completed the masterpiece of 
modern geography on page 46 of the April 
number, showing how Europe was walled 
off by tariffs, which walls in turn were be- 
ing mounted by treaties, when our expert on 
European tariffs, Mr. Henry Chalmers, of 
the Department of Commerce, rushed in 
with a hoarse cry of “Halt!” and said: 
“Since the drawing, Ireland, which to the 
artist was apparently the only fair and free 
area on the map, may still be fair but is no 
longer free. It has adopted a tariff and all 
the trimmings, even against England itself.” 


S FINE a collection of contributors this 

month as was ever gathered under any 
publication tent. Some of them are already 
well known to our readers: George E. Rob- 
erts, D. C. S. (Doctor of Common Sense) ; 
James B. Morrow, observer, expresser, phi- 
losopher; Herbert Corey, at home and 
abroad an enthusiastic literary explorer; 
Fred Simpich, consul service and entertaining 
writer of fact and fiction; Arthur D. Welton, 
one-time A. B. A. official, who now watches 
business from the biggest of Chicago banks; 
Carl Gray, two-fisted railway president who 
sees transportation as a whole; Fred Kelly, 
of Sparselawn, who watches business from 
the side-lines; Agnes C. Laut, who likes busi- 
ness, likes to write and can write; and Claude 
Watts, a shrewd and trained observer of 
Washington. 


ISTENING to the siren songs of fake 
stock promoters last year cost the spell- 
bound public more than $600,000,000, says 
the Executive Board of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. What lordly 
loot!—$600,000,000 bagged in a_ single 
twelfthmonth, and once Jesse James was 
thought a first-class brigand! 

The advertising men want something done 
about the present banditry. They call upon 
Congress and upon all other legislative 
bodies to make appropriations adequate to 
meet “these growing crimes against the peo- 
ple,” and urge all newspapers and other 





periodicals “to open their columns to a full 
discussion of this situation, particularly to. 
ward warning the public, and commend; 
public officials who do their full duty toward 
the suppression of such operations.” 

There’s a thought! A well-aimed barr. 
of printer’s ink is quite likely to rout p< 
swindlers. It’s just a matter of getting their 
range—and seeing that all the non-combatants 
are cleared out of their camps before the 
guns let go. 


"THE MOVIES have done it again. A 
trade paper of that enterprising industry 
announces that someone “presents” Einstein's 
Theory of Relativity and incidentally that 
the pictures answer these questions: 


How High is Up 

How Far Forward is Back? 
How Fast is Speed? 

How Far East is West? 


Which recalls the experience of George 
Mallon, of the Bankers’ Trust Company, 
with the barber. The barber usually kept 
his conversation to the safer fields of baseball 
and racing, but one day he said: 

“Mr. Mallon, who’s this Jewish feller 
they’re all making so much fuss about?” 

“Oh, you mean Einstein?” 

“Yeah, that’s the one. I wish you'd tell 
me what it’s all about.” 

Mr. Mallon couldn’t—or didn’t. But the 
movies can and do. 

What a school our children’s children will 
go to when moving pictures of foreign lands 


interpret geography, and pageants of history © 


pass before the child’s eyes. Wouldn't a 
child be as interested in a motion picture 
of how wheat is grown, harvested, milled 
and exported as he is now in “Satan Sows 
the Seed,” in six scandalous reels? He ought 


to be almost as much interested as in Charlie | 


Chaplin, but there we hesitate. 


OME ONE who looked at the names of 
five of the principal officials of Poland 
said the ski is the limit in that republic. 
Here is the list: 


President .... Stanislas Wojciechowski 
Prime Minister .... Ladislas Sikorski 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Aleksander Skrzynski 
Minister of Finance .... K. Jastrzebski 
Minister to U. S...Ladislas Wroblewski 


F EGGS and broilers are high this spring, 7 


blame the coal strike. Since we 
away from the mother hen her natural func 
tions, we are dependent upon coal, and it 
must be of a particular kind. 

Only the other day Tue Nation’s Bust 
NESS got a plea from out in Indiana, begging 
us to tell them to what official they s 
apply for a carload of “chestnut anthracite, 
for, said the letter: 

“The country surrounding this town is & 
gaged extensively in poultry raising and 
production. The poultry raisers use OW, 
coal brooders, and if they cannot get Mare 
coal, it will entail an enormous loss 
spring.” : 

We live and learn. Never before did We 
know that chickens could be raised only @ 
hard coal. 


E HAVE from time to time pattt 

ourselves on the back and boasted # 
little that Tur Nation’s Business, 
though a monthly magazine, did manage ® 
be timely and to keep well up with am 
rent activities; but we never hoped to 
a daily newspaper six months. In out 
and ably-edited contemporary, The 
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of New York, there appeared on March 19 
an article—and on page one—which is 
headed 

Weex’s Ripe on $1 

New Troiiey IDEA 


Then it says that “something new in trans- 
portation has been worked out at Peekskill, 
N. Y.,” and describes the dollar-a-week pass. 

Six months ago, in October, 1922, to be 
exact, this exponent of business progress 
printed an article entitled “You Ride Here 


for $1 a Week,” in which we explained .& 


how the “ride-all-you-want-for-a-dollar” plan 
was spreading throughout the country. 


WO New York financial houses recently 

célebrated the fiftieth anniversaries of 
the opening of their doors for business. Not 
many houses have held on so long in Wall 
Street. Inquiry has disclosed that there are 
now only sixteen active members and firms 
connected with the Stock Exchange who have 
been in business fifty years or more; forty- 
one firms have been associated with the 
exchange forty years or more. 

Why we had thought that the gilded street 
was overrun with wolfish old gentlemen, 
encrusted with a hoary tradition of dexterity 
in plying shears on lambs and coupons alike. 
Forty years! Just a little more than half 
the allotted span of life. Why they’re just 
boys, callow fledgings at the game. 


[JNCLE JOE CANNON, a respected 
friend of this magazine, who left public 
life and Washington last month, has suf- 
fered with certain captains of industry in 
having pleasant bits of fiction attributed to 
his character. 

Uncle Joe has the reputation of a ter- 
ribly profane man, and a hard-boiled one. 
As a matter of fact I have never heard him 
say anything worse than “hell” or “damn,” 
remarkable self-restraint, I submit, for a 
man in his trying position. 

As for his hard-boiled qualities—but let 
me repeat a story he once told: 


Cooper, of Ohio, asked me to go out to his 
home town, Youngstown, the other day and 
make a Lincoln speech. I can’t do it and I’m 
damn sorry, for I’d rather go to Youngstown 
than anywhere I know. 

J married my wife in Youngstown. Seems 
like yesterday when we drove over from Can- 
field and were married by the justice of the 
peace. I was just starting out to practice 
law in Illinois, and besides our fare home, I 
hadn’t but a hundred dollars to my name. 

I gave my little pile to my new wife and 
told her to go to the nearest store and buy 
what we actually needed to set up housekeep- 
ing, while I stepped round the corner to the 
court house. 

_When I started to join. her, I saw her run- 
hing to meet me—in great distress. She had 
spent $6 over the hundred I had given her and 
was coming for me to make it all right. Then 
and there, I was up against my first marital 
responsibility. I wanted my wife to have the 
Goods she had selected, but I couldn't have 
raised another dollar to save my life. 

_1 knew I couldn’t afford to shatter her illu- 
sions so early in our married life, however, so 
I just took the young clerk aside and told 
him how it was. He believed in me and 
shipped us the goods. 


© you know who that clerk ? 
Marshall Field. pac a 


_And Uncle Joe walked off with a mist in 

his eyes, while I pondered over “fates’ remote 
ecrees that turned an accommodating dry- 
goods clerk into a captain of finance, and 
a desperately impecun- 


lous, but thrifty, bride- 
groom into a “watchdog 
of the Treasury.” ¢ ° 


It was 
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Combine Comfort with Safety 


} Paieane plant management has had trouble in getting men to 
wear safety goggles—and knows that comfort is one of the 
most important requirements of a goggle. Workmen will not 
wear uncomfortable goggles. 

Willson Safety Goggles first of all give the highest degree of 
protection, and then afford the utmost comfort. They are easy to 
adjust, and fit snugly and comfortably over the eyes. All parts 
can be replaced without tools. 

Willson Safety Goggles comply with the Bureau of Standards’ 
“National Safety Code for the Protection of the Heads and Eyes 
of Industrial Workers,” and are manufactured under the super- 
vision of The Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Types of Willson Safety Goggles are made for all industrial 
operations. The complete Willson line is shown in the 1923 
catalog. Copy upon request. 


WILLSON GOGGLES, Inc., Reading, Pa. 





a ’ me 
other tigkt work, Can 
be worn over glasses. 


Willson Gogégle, 
LJ314%. For chipping 
and other dangerous 
work where maximum 
sajety and conifort are 
most needed, 





Willson Goggle, LI. 
The Willson Triangular 
Welding Goggle. Effec- 
tively protects the eyes 
from glare and burns, 


Largest factory in the world making goggles, respirators and welding helmets exclusively. 




















square cooler 
uses 25% less ice 


NY manufacturer using Jewett Square 
Water Coolers will gladly verify this 
statement. But the fact that by being square 
they take ice in a cake and eliminate the 
need for cracking it into small pieces, makes 
this obvious. Then, too, as it takes time to 
crack ice, they also save in labor—so that in 
the installation of Jewetts you really perform 
a double economy. 


Jewett Square Water Coolers installed in 
connection with the regular water system 
hygienically provide an ample supply of 
refreshing, cooled drinking water that offsets 
the energy-sapping effect of hot weather by 
keeping your workers refreshed and invigor- 
ated. 

Literature covering the economy of Jewett 
square design in detail—as well as the con- 
venient, sanitary angle-flow bubbler and many 
other advantages—will gladly be mailed, 
together with prices, upon request. 


The Jewett Refrigerator Co., 


Established 1849 
25 Chandler St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Cut Your Handling Costs and You 
Have Increased Your Profit 


The prices of raw materials are of course, beyond 
the plant operators’ control. The cost of handling 
these materials however, can be controlled and in 


Brownhoist Products many cases reduced. 
A dependable conveyor will cut handling costs 






























Heavy Dock Machi - : 
penne a” and release the men now employed in handling 
Monorail Trolleys operations for more important work. This means 


increased production and lessens the risk of labor 


Concrete Bunkers shortage in your plant. 


Chain Conveyors 





Belt Conveyors Brownhoist chain conveyors are built for hard 
i Coal Crushers work and for long years of continuous service. The 
aa Bridge Cranes wide experience of Brownhoist engineers has helped 
on Buckets, etc. reduce handling costs for many plants. This same 
ee service is available to you on any type of handling 

; problem. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co.,Cleveland, O. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 


BRUWNHOIST 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQuUIPMEN T 
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Through the » 
Editors Spectacles 





IONGRATULATIONS from _ many 
friends on our arrival at the 100,000 
mark were warmly received—with thanks. 
They came from far and near—from Judge 
Thomas Burke, of Seattle, and Congressman 
Albert Johnson, from old friends who have 
been with us since the early days and new 
ones of scarcely a year’s acquaintance. Mr. 
E. A. Filene, of Boston, wrote that since he 
was about the first subscriber, he wanted to 
ing in a friend as the 100,000th; Mr. E. A. 
Bissell, of Atlanta, said the announcement of 
00,000 made him regret that he has known 
the magazine less than a year. Being human, 
we don’t mind admitting that we enjoyed 
these expressions very much, and hope to 
merit another batch when our next mile-stone 
is reached. 


[* IS an event in the publishing world 

when a mass publication reaches its first 
million. It is likewise an event when a class 
magazine reaches its first 100,000." Particu- 
larly is this true when the class magazine is 
devoted to economics, “the disma: science,” 
and to business in its national phase in a 
nation just emerging from the conquest of its 
own door-stoops. 

They said it couldn’t be done, the wise 
ones, in the beginning. “Where is there an 
economic journal with more than 15,000 read- 
ers? Executives don’t want serious discussion 
of business; they want fiction, not facts; they 
get their economics through their skins, not 

j through their heads; tired business men are 
a well-known institution, and must be drawn 
out of their dull, dry-as-dust lives by stories 
of adventure and love and magic. Captains 
of industry are hard and unimaginative, and 
what they need and want is a fiction-writer 
to fabricate pretty romance for them, else 
. they will all die of dry rot!” 





O, WHEN we set about to fashion our 

first number seven years ago this month, 

it was with certain misgivings. What a pic- 

ture our publishing friend had painted! <A 
Nation of Tired Business Men! 

Could it be possible that business men who 
had made their nation great through mastery 
of methods and practice had done it in 
drudgery, without zest, without enthusiasm? 
Was it possible that men who had advanced 
the standards of living of millions of people 
by their imagination and resourcefulness had 
watched the clock to get away from business 
cares and worries?” 

We believed otherwise, and, acting on the 
belief, searched for and found much of 
romance and adventure and contest in every- 
day business. We wrote of foreign exchange 
and warehousing and bills of lading and 
terminals and standardization as one business 
man would talk to another, and found our 
readers liked it done in this human sort of 
way. 
_ We found we could get the biggest men 
mm government and industry. to write for 
us when we gave them subjects in which 

ey were interested and told them to cut 
out the literary flourishes and say it straight 
fi. a the shoulder. : 

-eaders came back for more. 


> And many 
brought their friends with them. 


Se THIS magazine, built in the belief that 


the average business man was a little 
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above the average, and was, first of all, a 
human being, prospered. The ever-widening 
demand on the part of business men for a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of commerce 
and industry from a national point of view 
is responsible for this growth. There was a 


waiting acceptance for a publication that had 
faith in the stability and sanity, humanness 
and imagination, of American business—a 
magazine that was authoritative in charac- 
ter, national in scope, idealistic in spirit and 
holding strongly in the belief that if it is not 
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Organizers| 


Wanted for 


“UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS’’ 


EN and women of character— 
young orold—can add materially 

to their incomes by devoting part or all of 
their time toward assisting in the organ- 
ization of UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS. 


The work is dignified, interesting, profit- 
able. Business and professional men— 

students—-ministers — salesmen 
and school teachers wil! delight in the 
opportunities and the profits this new 
work affords! 


What Is The 

National 

Federation 
of 


Uncle Sam’s Voters 


It is a national, non-profit federation 
with local assemblies—organized re- 
gardless of political afhliaticns—to 
awaken and sustain a lively and an in- 
telligent interest in rican govern- 
ment through group meetings and the 


official magazine, PUBLIC AF AFFAIRS. 
UNCLE SAM'S VOTERS are to be 


organized in every city and community 
on the basis of the inspired words of 
Samuel Adams in 1772: 
**Let us Converse together, and open our 
minds freely to each other. Let every town 
Assemble. Let A iations and Combi 
tions be everywhere set up to Consalt and 
Recover our just Rights.’’ 
Ira Nelson Morris has resigned as 
Minister to Sweden to be president of 
UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS. Ex-Con- 
ressman James W. Good and Mary 
pecag Adams are vice-presidents; G. B. 
Wayland is secretary. 
Samuel Adams of Chicago, farm paper 
editor and president of the American 
Agricultural Editors Association is 
Director General. An advisory board of 
100 citizens is being selected. Explana- 
tory booklet on request. 


$200 for an Opinion 


UNCLE SAM'S VOTERS will award 
five prizes ranging from $100 to $10 
for the five best letters on the follow- 
ing subject: ‘‘Why I am joining 
UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS’’ 


Send us the reasons that appeal most 
strongly to you for joining UNCLE 
SAM’S VOTERS. Anyone is eligible 
to compete. Contest ends June 30, 1923. 


GET IN AT THE START: 


The first applicants can choose their 
own territory. Sign your name and— 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Samuel Adome, Director: General 
UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS, 
Citizens Bank Bide, Washington, D.C. 


Kindly send me full information ee the 
opportunities for making money by assistin = 


the organization of UNCLE SAM’ PEVOT 
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for the public good, it is not for the good 
of business. 


AJERSEYITE dropped in the office the 
other day. We got to talking about 
Congressman Underhill’s article on How 
Government Bureaus. Grow. 

“Do you know,” says he, “we have eighteen 
doorkeepers on the payroll at our State Capi- 
tol at Trenton? 

“I was over there the other day and 
counted the doors, and there are only four, 
I cudgeled my brain quite a bit in trying to 
work out the mathematical division. Four 
into eighteen won’t go—four shifts of four 
hours with four men on duty at the same 
time, each man serving an hour at a stretch— 
no, that leaves out two men. How do you 
make it out?” 

You can’t make it out. It’s politics. You 
can’t solve a political problem by arithmetic. 
In politics you multiply the offices, divide the 
spoils, subtract from efficiency, and add to 
the taxes. 


HEREWITH a tardy acknowledgment to 
King Tut. 

A few years ago this magazine gave Doc 
Crumbine, of Kansas, credit for originating 
the phrase “swat the fly.” ‘It now develops, 
as the tomb yawns, that the credit is not 
his. Sundry and suggestive fly swatters 
found among King Tut’s treasures are evi- 
dence that this astute ruler, ready and re- 
sourceful to meet possible unrest, floated 
into office with “swat the fly” as the main 
plank in his campaign to clean up the banks 
of the Nile. 

Sorry to take this away from Dr. Crum- 
bine, but we still leave him the credit for the 
10-foot bed sheet law, the individual drinking 
cup and putting an end to the roller towel. 


Wwrr}rt do you think of this statement? 





There is a radical distinction between con- 
trolling the business of government and 
actually doing it. The same person or body 
may be able to control everything, but cannot 
possibly do everything, and in many cases its 
control over everything will be more perfect 
the less it personally attempts to do. 


It was written fifty years ago by John 
Stuart Mill and is found with other real 
medicines for present-day ills in his “Repre- 
sentative Government.” 


“Yy HO will sew up the hole in the nation’s 

pocket?” writes T. Rogers Lyons, of 
Lansing, Michigan, referring to the article 
by Congressman Underhill in our April issue. 
Mr. Lyons goes on to say: 


The state is the sovereign power—the com- 
mon people rule—and we are now in the era 
of “less government in business, and more 
business in government.” Here is the ultimate 
of power and platitude. 

Yet the cost of government is outrageously 
high. 

Municipal costs, state costs and nation’s costs, 
and while the press and the economic maga- 
zines and some newspapers cry out to high 
heaven that such things be, it seems but a new 
adaptation of the old adage, “If you help 
yourself, Heaven will help you; if you do not 
help yourself, Heaven help you.” 

Still costs of being governed are outrageously 
high. 

And how can the people help themselves? 

They are the ultimate and supreme power, 
yet they can do nothing to stop this orgy of 
extravagant government. 

Tue Nation’s Business, as compared with 
other publications, is only one ten-thousandth 
efficient; this writer is only one one-hundred- 
and-fifteen-millionth efficient, in reaching a 
sensible result, and all either of us can do is 
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Grateful to the skin, 
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Beautiful ; 
White Enamel 
Steel Cabinet 
Holds more than 300 
towels, and delivers 
but one Nibroc Towel 
atatime,andthat towel 
comes freshand clean direct to your hands, 


In color NIBROC is a rich 


brown like unbleached linen 
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square cooler 
uses 25% less ice 









By using whole cakes 
of ice Jewett Water 
Coolers perform a 
double economy; 
eliminate both the 
waste of cracked ice 
—and the time and 
labor of cracking it. 















Installed in connec- 
tion with the regular 
water system Jewetts 
hygienically provide 
a constant supply of 
refreshing, cooled 
drinking water—that 
energizes your work- 
ers and_ stimulates 
production. 
























Send for complete infor- 
mation and direct from 
factory prices. 








The 
Jewett Refrigerator Co. 
Established 1849 
25 Chandler St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 
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' Some will listen, but after that, what 
mn? Why, the next issue will be something 
s This publicatica can do nothing, this 
can do nothing to bring about a sane 


jiture in government. 
But a congressman in the U. S. Legislature is, 


or should be, one five-hundredth efficient, in 
fy aking some progress in the reduction of the 


cost of government, and it does seem that if 
Charles L. Underhill had put in as much time 
in convincing the Government that it was top- 
heavy in the expense account as he has in 
convincing business and the editors of THE 
Nation’s Business, he might have gone a long 
way in reducing the high cost of government. 

It’s very queer to this reader that all of 


‘the argument for economy in government is 


made in the printed pages and in congres- 
sional vacations, in place of being made on the 
floor of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Editors know, we readers know, the common 
le know, that the cost of government is 
alarmingly high—the only force that doesn’t 
seem to know it is “our servants in Congress 


assembled.” 


HE Eighteenth Amendment and the ac- 

companying Volstead Act have left the 
editor in this country with no such problem 
as confronts Mr. M. N. Cama, B.Sc., who 
sends us from Bombay “The Asian Printers’ 
and Stationers’ Annual, Diary and Directory, 
1923.” In it we read: 


A CASE OF CHAMPAGNE 


A few days before the festive season started, 
a coolie brought a case of champagne—a new 
brand, most probably—with a request from 
the importers to give our opinion on the same. 
Our stenographer was busy the next moment 
scribbling our reply in the negative. We were 
sorry to disappoint the firm of importers, but 
we had two strong reasons for such behavior: 
(1) that we went dry ever since our birth 
and (2) it was beyond the scope of this publi- 
cation for reviewing liquid intoxicants. If 
the wines were being mixed with printing inks 
for easy rolling—as they are easy rollers for 
human beings—we would have readily accepted 


the case. 
"TRE Better Business Bureau, about which 


Mr. Kirstein writes so entertainingly in 
this number, in a recent investigation of a 
certain real estate development, chanced upon 
a very thoroughgoing swamp that was not to 

found on the promoters’ maps. Inquiring 
as to the general reputation of the swamp, 

€ investigators got this from a native of the 
section: 

“WAll, it might be that a couple of mosqui- 
toes could live around there—if one of them 
was a doctor.” 


“TF IT is true,” writes Irvin F. Paschall, 
_» of Chicago, “as you say, that distribution 
is going to be the big problem ahead of this 
country the next couple of decades, why 
would it not be intelligent to suggest through 
your columns that courses in retail distribut- 
ing be established in colleges, so that future 
Dusineéss generations might be educated early 
in life to get the right slant on distribution 
problems ?” 
Respectfully recommended as suggested. 


A FRIEND writes that our insurance arti- 
cles are intensely interesting and suggests 
that before we get through, we ought to have 
Something to say about the peculiar and 
unusual forms of insurance. Says he: 


RS you happen to know that more than one 
» Testaurant, bakery, cannery and other 
makers and sellers of foodstuffs have become 
ess Casualties in the past because someone 
ion their product and after eating it died 
some sort of poisoning due to chemical 
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AS you going to Europe this year? Now 
is the time to make your plans. Natural- 
ly you will wish to znvestigate American ships. 
They are among the finest and fastest afloat. 
The first class ships are: 


President Harding 
George Washington 
President Roosevelt 


These sail from New York on Saturdays. 
Shortly there will be added to their number 
the great LEVIATHAN, the largest ship in 
the world—first sailing July 4th. 


In addition there are eight splendid cabin 
ships, five in the London service sailing each 
Wednesday and three in the service direct 
to Bremen. 


Fill in the information blank below and 
mail it to the United States Shipping Board 
and learn in detail about your ships. Ameri- 
cans who have travelled on them are unani- 
mous in their praise. 


ey, 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Section $.S.A211_ Washington, D.C, 
Please send without obligation the U.S. Government Booklet givin 
travel facts and also information regarding U. 8. Government ships. i 
am considering a trip to Europe (1), the Orient [),to South Am 





If I go date will be about — ———__—_—_— — 





My Name - on yostprespienntianisiytahiihaniaaniney shinai 
Mp Street No. or R. F.D. ; ical 
L Town ___ State ____. sincinatiopenindiaiiaaaicain 











United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 


Agencies in principal cities 
Managing Operator. 


S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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will it arrive safely ? 


Res of transportation—accident, 
theft, breakage — endanger 
every Parcel Post shipment you 


oe i ed 





rt DD 13673- 18 
3usuranuce Company of North America 


In iderati hereinaf: 

named. and other pod ts stipulated in 
the ioe bx from which this cer- 

te has been detached, here- 





against lossor dam: factors 
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in the policy Loss, ae paya 
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make. Insure against loss from lost 


shipments. 


A coupon from a North America 
Coupon Book wrapped in your pack- 

age insures it. The stub entry is your 
shipping record. Claims settled 


promptly. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


MAKING 





Insurance Company of North America, Third & Walnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 


SHIPPING 
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SAFE FOR $2’s ?.2°E:2.5 


Philadelphia, Dept. N-6 













Jehn Hancock made the signature 
famous by signing the 


Declaration of Independence 


THE SIGNATURE has been 
made a Household Word by the 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


er Boston. MassacnusarTs 
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Chartered in 1862, in Sixty-one 
Years it has grown to be the 
Largest Fiduciary Institution 
in New England 
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An Endowment or Income-for-Life 
Policy is the Policyholder’s 


Declaration of Independence 
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Starting a Company? 


Save expenses and taxes by organizing on the 
pr Palas. OMMON LAW plan under a pure 
CLARATION OF TRUST. No ex 


rience 
required to fill in DEMAREE STANDARD 
FORMS, issue shares and begin doing business at 


once. Genuine DEMAREE FORMS are nation- 
ally known, approved by attorneys and utilized 
by successful concerns throughout the United 
States. Send for large, free pamphlet (D-14) con- 
taining valuable information that you may need. 
C. S. DEMAREE, legal blank publisher, 708 
Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 




















A sincere desire to render service is 


essential to the success of any sales letter. 


Donley D. Lukens 


writer of 


Successful Sales Letters 


4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














MAIN and COMPANY 


Accountants and Auditors 


PITTSBURGH HARRISBURG 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








Least cost. Greatest advan- 
INCORP tages. Cost not affected by 
Transact 


amount of capital. 
business and keep books any- 
where. Stock made full paid 


IN ARIZONA and non-assessable by using 


our forms. Laws, blanks and directionsfree. Stockholders 
are exempt from corporate liability. 


STODDARD INCORPORATING CO. 
DEPT.3 - - - - PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





June, 1 


reaction which had taken place in the produet 


The heirs, of course, sued the maker and in — 
which | 


An insurance company has been formed in 


many instances got he./y damages 
greased the slides to bankruptcy. 





New York for the express purpose of j 
this poison pie insurance. There must be other 
entirely new forms of insurance just as unusual, 


G PEAKING of deflation reminds me of — 


some figures Mr. J. A. Gawthorp, of 
Richmond, Virginia, sent in the other : 
showing how much business suffered by fire — 
losses and failures during 1921 and 1922, 
Here they are: 





1921 
Fire piped naa ads aoe $3 32,654,950 
i rine, seers Sereda 7550777685 
$1,088,432,635 

1922 
a A ee eee ee $4.10,889,350 
he TE ey 646,955,633 





$1,057,844,983 


And that billion out of an estimated total 
national income of 60-odd billion! And the 
fire losses the greatest per capita of any 
country in the world and growing! Here's 
a real job for a reformer temporarily with- 
out a mission—how to reduce the drain upon 
industry of these conflagrations. 


WE HAVE today an army of youth pressing 
into the colleges, so great that the colleges 
cannot deal with them efficiently. Many of 
these young men and young women would find 
their greatest usefulness and their greatest 
happiness in other vocations than those to be 
sought through college attendance, and there — 
is more need today to make clear what these 
opportunities are and to whom they are 
especially fitting, than to urge upon all the © 
youth of the country the advantage of college 
attendance. 


. Mr. Henry S. Pritchett, formerly presi-’ 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of © 
Technology, is speaking in the annual te © 
port of the Carnegie Corporation, of which — 
he is the acting president. 

Too much pressure into college, too many 
men struggling into the professions and into 
lines of business which seem fitting for the 
college graduate to enter. Too many who - 
are striving for the black coats of law of | 
medicine, too many white-collar men. 

So it would seem if we read Mr. Pritchett ” 
fairly, but where have we been hearing 
there are too many retailers, too® many 
grocery-store keepers, too many dealers if 
shoes? We know, of course, that there aft 
too many wholesalers, too many middlemen 
We have long been told that even one middle” 
man is too many. 

In fact, there are too many of us all a 
cept the pick-and-shovel man. Him e 
United States cries out for. : 

But also—and alas!—no one wants to be | 
a pick-and-shovel man, Who would act # 
chauffeur of a wheel-barrow when he 4 
drive a ten-ton truck? And who would drive 
a ten-ton truck if he could boss a gang @ 
men? 4 
The son of today’s pick-and-shovel mat 
is the engineer of tomorrow. And if 
man of the day after tomorrow, the engine 
son, is neither engineer nor engineer’s equ 
he at least does not go back to the pick 
shovel. : 

No one wants to be at the bottom 
strange as it may seem; and if we impon 
muscle today, it tries to be brain tomo 

Perhaps a better arranged world will® 
along without pick-and-shovel men. It! 
no long memory to see the building 
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“tien of our youth, when a swarm of men 
with shovel filled a truck with dirt and 
straining horses dragged it up the rattling 
board incline. 


med in Now a steam shovel guided by one intel- 
issuing ligence drops in one operation a load into 
e other a gas-driven car that another single intelli- 
Nusa, gence directs. And the job -is done in a 
nee fraction of the time at a fraction of the cost. 
orp, of “7 ‘UR business is fast going to the dogs,” 
er day brought us up with a start until we 
by fire learned that the writer of the clever circular 
1 1922, was 2 dog-collar manufacturer. 
age gentle essay on the post-office pen 
9950 as the best argument against government 
1685 ownership has brought many and varied re- 
pe sponses. The first came from the Fourth 
: + Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. H. H. 
Billany, in the form of a letter in which 
45 he said: 
_— No doubt there has been some foundation 
,983 for the adverse criticism of the pens used in 
some of our post-office lobbies. No doubt, too, 
ed total the writer used the post-office pen to strengthen 
And the his argument against government ownership on 
of any the theory that all post-office pens in all post- 
Here's office lobbies are bad ones. That may have 
ly with- been true years ago, but I am sure that the 
Ain upon author will now find, if he chooses to investi- 
gate, that the great majority of post offices have 
lobby pens that would be a credit to any bank- 
i ing institution. 
ee We want you to know that postmasters have 
Peeing been instructed to keep their lobby pens in 
uld "snd good condition and that every one of the 50,000 
greatest or more postmasters are again being instructed 
oe oe to give this matter the careful attention that 
nd there it deserves. 
hat these On its heels came an official bulletin from 


hey are 4 the Post Office Department calling attention 


all. the to our humble paragraph and urging upon 
f college all postmasters to give the lie direct to the 
editor who libeled the post-office pen. 
ly presi- Came next a copy of the Journal of Com- 
itute of merce for April 23 with’ an article “blue 
nual re- ringed” wherein under a headline 
of which Renpers Justice To GovERNMENT 
oo mafly it is recorded that President Edson S. Lott, 
and into of the United States Casualty Company, hav- 
, for the ing circulated the product of our pen in his 
‘any who campaign against government ownership, has 
f law or now sent out a disclaimer from Mr. Billany. 
me Came next a letter from Henry C. Walker, 
Pritchett enclosing a booklet, ‘The Pens in the Post 
ring , Office.” Our idea was his, he points out, but 
s0® many he was gracious enough to welcome a spread- 
lealers if ing of the thought even if he thought it 
there aft before we thought it. 
iddlemen. So it appears that we borrowed our idea, 
‘e middle. but, on the authority of the United States 
vernment, the idea was not worth a darn. 
us all & Any reader who cares to may figure out our 
Him the responsibility. 
nts to be | AVING written the foregoing, and 
ld act #8 thinking the incident closed, comes now 
he coma another letter from a New England manu- 
ould drive | facturer: 
a gang ot You didn’t go far enough. Not only are all 
: post-office pens incapable of service, but the 
1ovel mat 7 ink found in the post-office lobby is either thin 
nd if tht and watery or the neck of the bottle caked so 
engineet’s thick that the pen won't go into it to find out 
er’s equal” if there is any ink at the bottom. Did you 
e pick ; pa try to write an application for a money 


er on the rotten blotting paper they give 
you to fill out? It simply can’t be done. God 
elp the users of public writing paraphernalia 
when the Government takes over the banks 


and hotels. 


So there the matter 
Tests, ¢ 
¢ 
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Say #2 When You Buy 

Filing Equipment, Guide Cards, 
Index Cards and Vertical Filing Folders 

Wherever you are the p ssive dealers can supply you with Sear Standard 

Made, Standard Priced, Superior Articles of merit for ‘your office requirements. 


Prices + nee apply in North Central and Eastern States. A little higher in the 
South, Southwest and West. See Coupon below. 


~ 





Two Drawer and Multiple Card Index Cabinets 


The ideal equipment for Card Filing Systems requiring space for 
more than 1400 cards and designed to take care of unlimited re- 
quirements. Top Sections are complete two drawer files. Buy 
Bottom Sections for placing under Tops as filing needs demand. 
Eight drawer stack with base (at left) for about 12,000 3 x 5 cards, 
finished Natural Quartered Oak or Imitation Mahogany $23.25; 
4x 6 card size, $26.75; 5 x 8 card size, $31.25; 6 x 9 card size, $35.50. 








Single Drawer Card Cabinets 


For Card Filing Systeras that will not require space for more than 1400 Cards and 
Guides. Made from the very best grade Quartered Oak finish, Natural or Birch 


Oak 


3x5 $3.40 4x6 $4.20 
5x8 $5.00 6x9 $5.80 





in Mahogany finish. All drawers equipped with easily adjusted steel follow blocks 
to keep contents in vertical position. wers can be quickly removed from cabinet 
by slight upward tilt. Investigate the 9 Card Cabinet line before you buy. 


Fibre Board Card Trays 


Made of heavy binders board; 
edges reinforced with str ma- 
terial. Outside covered with im- 
ported black and white glazed 
agate paper. Capacity about 
1200 Cards. No. 35, 3 x 5 size 
60c.; No. 46, 4 x 6 size, 75c.; No. 
58, 5 x 8 size, $1.00; No. 69, 6 x 9 size, $1.15; No. 49, Check size, $1.00. 











Wie No. 1924 
Four Drawer Oak 


LETTER FILE 
$94 FREIGHT PAID 


and 
seo ts South, Sa Sad Weet 
The New i 1900 


Line Letter and Cap 
Files, three and four 
drawers high, finished 
Light Natural Oak or Im- 
itation Mahogany ofr 
Walnut are priced $4.00 
to $6.00 less than you 
would expect to pa 

when compared wit 

other lines. Investigate 
this line before you buy. 








Send Your New Revised Booklet 
Filing Suggestions 
And Big Catalog Free to 


a ee ee 





The 9f@@ Manufacturing Company, 92 Union St., Monroe, Mich., (New York, 52 Park Place) 


Be Sure 
To Write 
Com 

Address 
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THE BANK OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
44 Wall Street, New York 
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THROUGH THE LONG PROCESSION 
of NATIONAL EVENTS 


During the panic of 1837, The Bank of America 
never ceased to pay its depositors in gold. Again in 
1841 and 1857 this bank continued specie payments. 


Not only were the financial disturbances of 1869, 1873, 
1884, 1893 and 1907 successfully met, but as time pro- 
gressed, the position 
of the bank was 
strengthened by 
consistent, uninter- 
rupted service to 
customers. 


Toaay the resources of 
this ¢ 
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Buckets, etc. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


y Labor Saving 


Brownhoist Products 


Heavy Dock Machinery 
Locomotive Cranes 
Monorail Trolleys 

Concrete Bunkers 
Chain Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 
Coal Crushers 
Bridge Cranes 


Literature on request 


More than forty years ago Brownhoist began 
its service of labor saving. At that time the 
big increase in demand for steel presented a 
serious handling problem to the operators of 
ore vessels. The pioneer efforts of the Brown- 
hoist organization revolutionized ore handling 
methods and made it possible to unload lake 
boats in one-fifth the time previously required. 


Brownhoist since has developed an almost 
endless variety of material handling machinery. 
Our engineers have successfully designed time 
and labor-saving equipment for hundreds of 
different handling problems. Today Brown- 
hoist equipment sets the standard wherever 
speed in operation and economy of installation 
and maintenance are essential. 


The wide experience and advice of Brown- 
hoist conveying and hoisting engineers are 
available to any executive interested in re- 
ducing his handling costs. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 


BROWNHOIST 





MATERIAL HANDLING 


MACHINERY 
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Through the » 
Editors Spectacles 





HESE TWO letters came almost in the 
‘3 same mail, each written a very few days 
-after the June issue of THE NarTion’s Busi- 
wess was in the hands of its readers. Each 
seems to answer the other. Here they are, the 
first coming from Chicago: 


I have just finished reading your article entitled 
“Couzens, Radical—and Rich,” by James B. Mor- 
row in your June issue. 

1 would like to suggest that you read it again 

li. James B. Morrow is apparently a 

skillful writer, yet in another sense he is 
not so skillful. The article is not nearly subtle 
enough; it is obviously and outstandingly biased 
—the bias really borders on prejudice, and ex- 
treme prejudice. Mr. Morrow ridicules Senator 
Couzens’ claim to an open mind. It is certainly 

nt to me that Mr. Morrow should not 
throw stones. This whole article is couched in 
such sarcastic and, in many ways, crude reflections 
on Mr. Couzens’ views that it seems obvious to 
me that he (Mr. Morrow) is utterly unfit to 
report accurately such an interview. 

The fact is, I do not feel particularly friendly 
toward Mr. Couzens, neither unfriendly. A great 
deal has been said about this gentleman of late, 
and naturally any articles regarding him are of 
more or less interest to everyone. While you 
perhaps do not realize it, to use the words of the 
poker player, you are the best partner Mr. 
Couzens ever had. The whole article is very of- 
fensive, and’ especially the obvious unfair spirit 
of it. 


The second comes from Omaha: 


I am not even expecting that this communica- 
tion will be the first one which you will receive 
on the subject of Mr. Morrow’s interview with 
Senator Couzens, reported on pages 22 and 23 of 
Tue Nation’s Business for June, but this state- 
ment is so full of half truth that I cannot resist 
the inclination to write you to urge that some in- 
telligent interview on the other side of this ques- 
tion be obtained and given equal space in the July 
issue. If it is a fact, and I understand that it is, 
that the Detroit city street railways are relieved 
of the payment of taxes, then Senator Couzens’ 
figure of $850,000 net would be changed to a 
brilliant carmine color if he were obliged to 
deduct the amount of taxes which would nat- 
urally accrue against a privately owned system. 
In addition, it is my understanding that the five- 
cent fare charged by the Detroit municipally 
owned street railways is a misnomer, because an 
additional charge is made for transfers, from 
which a tremendous annual revenue is derived, 
and because of which the average revenue per 
passenger must necessarily exceed the five-cent 
figure by a substantia! percentage. 

Would like to offer this suggestion—that when 
muisrepresentations of this character are to be 
Siven publicity in Tue Nartion’s Busrness, the 
other side be presented with equal prominence 
and in the same issue. It takes a long time for 
the truth to catch up with a lie, and it seems to 
me that it behooves us to play fair by giving the 
truth an equal start. 


H. PUELICHER, president of the 


¢ ° <i . 
American Bankers Association, writes: 


T have read your magazine with much in- 
terest, and was especially impressed with your 
comment on the two sentences from Herbert 

book, “American Individualism.” The 
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Asst. Business Manager 


Director of Advertising. 
VICTOR WHITLOCK 


Cleveland Office 
936 Keith Bidg. 
Crype A. Srevens 
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graphic way in which you set up the placard 
showing the humble beginnings of a number of 
our most prominent political figures ought to at- 
tract attention. It is just this impression of 
America’s opportunities and possibilities which it 
is of essential value to bring before the American 
people at this time. I am glad to see that you are 
aiding in the furthering of such helpful doctrine. 


ERILY our mail box is a source of con- 
stant help and inspiration. Surely no 
other publication in the country has such a 
host of well-wishers, and their well-wishes are 
a daily tonic to the entire staff. Judge for 
yourself these excerpts from our mail basket: 


I do not seem to have received the last copy 
of your publication. If it is like the others, and 
I guess it is, it is too good to miss. May I ask 
you to mail me a copy?—Arnold W. Francis, 
Crude Rubber Broker, New York. 

More valuable and useful information in THe 
Nation’s Business than any other magazine I 





know, of its type. Always interesting and in- 
structive, giving the individual a view of condi- 
tions as they are today which so many people 
need and do not get. So I hope your family of 
readers will continue to grow.—H. C. Baldridge, 
Parma, Idaho. 

Tue Nation’s Business is for the man who 
can see things in a big way, the finest publication 
I have ever seen—John Frank De Baun, Ramsey, 
N. J. 

The color reproductions of “The Spirit of 
Transportation” are unquestionably works of art. 
. .. Cannot commend you too highly upon this 
number.—B. A. Worthington, President, C. 1. & 
W.R. R. Co. 

Note consistent improvement from year to year 
in the quality of the material that is treated in 
your magazine—C. V. Logan, Secy.-Treaz., 
Barnes-Fain Co., Atlanta. 

Tue Nation’s Business is doing an immense 
amount of good—Chas. L. Peterson. 

The best general business publication in the 
United States, especially your articles on business 
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Distant markets— 


close to home 


RADIOGRAMS 


Cut Business Costs by Cutting Distances 


IME is a big element of cost in 

business. Quick sale. Swift question 
and reply. Delays cut to zero. That is the 
service of Radiograms — bringing Europe 
into almost instantaneous reach for busi- 
ness communication—bringing far- 
away sources of production close to 
American markets. 


How to send a Radiogram: In New 
York, in Washington or San Francisco, 
phone for an RCA messenger. In other 
cities, use the nearest Postal Telegraph 
office to send a Radiogram to Europe. 
Use the nearest Western Union office for 
Radiograms to Japan and Hawaii. To 
any country—and to passengers on ships 
at sea be sure to mark every message 


Via RCA 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


NEW YORK CITY 


.... Broad 5100 BaP POOIORT 5 candcdbiccce tb ¥éRae Ashland 7314 
....Beekman 8220 1824 Broadway .............50005 Columbus 4311 
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SAN FRANCISCO, 300 California Street, Douglas 3030 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1110 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
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conditions—C. B. Robbins, Cedar 
Rapids Life Insurance Co. - 

Of considerable assistance to me.—G. W. Wood- 4 
ward, Albany, N. Y 4 
I appreciate Tue Nation’s Busrvess and can 
easily understand its healthy growth in circula- _ 
tion —E. Allen Reives, Abington, Pa. | 
I often mark some article for a friend and @ 
pass it along . . . more strength to your elbow | 
. Howard’s letter to his friend Ed. Skinner 
dovetails with my idea of what is instructive and 
amusing, and completes what I consider a damn 
good magazine—M. C. Cleveland, Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. 


President, 


Mas OF our correspondents take time 

out to comment on particular articles, | 
We welcome this, as it helps us to form our — 
judgment on the class of material that is most — 
desired by our readers. Several readers wrote — 
that they identified Cedarville; and that is a 
test of a good article. Conditions portrayed 
were typical of many small chambers of com- 
merce which were founded on an actual con- 
crete need and after organization filled that 
need completely. 

A director of an Indiana chamber of com- 
merce, who was chairman of its industries 
committee, writes that he was much interested 
in the article “The City That Got the Facts.” 
In a similar investigation which his committee 
made of an automobile company that was 
seeking a new location, it was found that the 
company was losing more than $100 per car 
manufactured, and the president of the auto- 
mobile company was astounded to learn that 
he was selling his product for less thantits — 
cost. Work of this kind by chambers of |] 
commerce is exceedingly helpful, and much 
more desirable than the old-time practice of 
getting industry sight-unseen at any cost. 


| IXEWISE, “America’s Most Important 
Street” was recognized by a number of | 

our readers. John B. Yarnall, of Raleigh, © 

N. C., writes: f 


I enjoyed reading your May issue, and pat- 
ticularly your article “America’s Most Important 
Street.” The spirit on which this story is based 
is typical of North Carolina. The state sanitary 
engineer informs me that there are one hundred 
and sixty-eight separate and distinct water and 
sewer systems in North Carolina serving 650,000 
people, an indication that every system repre- 
sents a modern, wide-awake town and a vety 
large. proportion of systems to population, con- 
sidering that there are less than three million 
people in the state. To my mind, the fact that © 
our people are well distributed in small thriving =] 
towns is a sure indication of a wonderful futur © 
After living in a large city all my life, until te — 
cently, I am a strong believer in the small town — 
as offering the same, if not better opportunities, — 
than the large city, to the man that goes after 7 
them. : 


R. E. A. H. BAKER, of the Kennicott © 
{YE Patterson Transfer Co., Denver, finds @ 
a new purpose for THE NaTIon’s BUSINESS. = 
He says: 4 












Personally I feel Tue Nation’s BUSINESS BS 
doing much constructive good, and if you can 
continue to put out official figures which will | é 
pudiate those being presented by the 
forces of the country if will be a very great 
towards solidifying the thoughts of the average 
business man along proper lines. Such ag 
sions as were given in Congress by Se@aim 
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Brookhart were simply distorted views of Brook- 
hart and do not represent official figures at all. 
The only way to combat such propaganda is to 
meet it with actual facts and figures. If 
business men can obtain figures which they know 
to be correct, there will be more action taken 
towards the repudiation of figures given out by 
radicals. 

A. BUTLER, of the Pennsylvania In- 

demnity Exchange, writes that he has 
just read with approval the article on “Main 
Streetism.” It is a very interesting story, he 


‘says, and adds that “THE Nation’s BusINEss 


is becoming more and more interesting with 
each number.” 


NUMBER of letters like the following 

has led us to incorporate in the busi- 
ness conditions map, the map of a year ago, 
in the hope that the addition will make the 
map of more value to our readers: 


We keep a complete file of Tue Nation’s Bust- 
ness and frequently get it out to compare your 
business conditions maps over a period of one or 
two years—J. L. Murray, Corn Belt Oil Co., 
Bloomington, IIl. 


VERY business man,” writes an enthusi- 
astic subscriber, “ought to be compelled 

by law to read THE NATION’s BusiNEss.” 
With deep appreciation of the implied com- 
pliment, we cannot, however, bring ourselves, 
even in such a worthy cause, to legislate any 
more “thou shalts” and “thou. shalt nots’ for 


_the patient American business man. 


E. VICK, secretary, Speer Hardware 
Company, Fort Smith, Ark., enlivens an 
Otherwise dull and drab day with this letter: 


Was much interested in your article “The High 
‘Cost of Government.” It reminded me of a 
conversation I had some days back with an ex- 
office holder, who has gone into business for him- 
self. I said, “John, what is the matter? I 
haven’t seen you at a baseball game lately, while 
formerly you never missed a game.” “Well,” he 
says, “I'll tell you; I was working for the state 
and took time to go to all the games. Now I 
am working for myself and have to put in all my 
time at it in order to make a living.” 

Another incident, which may ilustrate.some of- 
the causes underlying the high cost of govern- 
ment. Some years ago a salesman for a western 
wholesale hardware company sent in an order 
for the finest range in stock to be shipped cem- 
plimentary to one of his customers who had 
gotten married. The manager looked at the 
order and said, “Bill is darn liberal with other 
people’s money.” 


THE Kentucky Manufacturers Association, 

through its secretary, C. C. Ousley, asks 
for permission to reprint and circulate “Back- 
ing Up Your Congressman,” which appeared 
inthe May number. “In the humble judgment 
of the writer,” says Mr. Ousley, “this is the 
sort of article that makes a lasting, and there- 
fore valuable, impression on the mind of 
every reader.” 


SIMILARLY, the Retail Merchants Asso- 

Clation of Montana asks for permission 
to send out to all its members “Why Worry? 
Tm Insured.” “It is a wonderful presenta- 
tion of a condition in the fire insurance world 


ich is commanding the attention of all 
thoughtful insurance men,” writes Secretary 


Schnell, “and should be of equal interest to 





THE NATION’S 


1Get the Facts ¥ 
- first thing 
in the morning 


—that’s the comment of aq 
a New England executive 
who is using 
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RAND Visible Picturized Records 





VISIBLE CARD SYSTEMS 


get a complete, up-to-date picture of our busi- 

ness, merely by a brief reference to our RAND 
records. Decision-guiding facts are made graphic-—— 
completely charted —they actually stare me in the face. Ina 
few minutes time I get valuable information which I use re- 
peatedly throughout the day. Previously, I had to wait hours 
for this data to be compiled; now I get it before I reach my 
desk, yes, even before I remove my hat.” 


“Byers morning upon my arrival at the office I 


It is this ever-ready, always-posted and easily- 
referred-to feature which makes RAND records so 
valuable. Index items are always visible — important 
facts are plainly pictured with RAND colored Signals. 


In your vicinity there is a RAND man carefully 
trained, who is ready to show how your present 
records can be picturized for quick, easy reference. 
Or, write us direct, enclosing samples of your 
records and get a free analysis, Address 


Rand Company, Inc., 1807 Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda,N.Y. 





ASK ANY BANK OR BUSINESS CONCERN ABOUT RAND 


RANI 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT 
ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION 
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an advance of only about forty 
percent over pre-war prices! 


We are asked “How can 
you do it?” We answer that 
by increased production, 
greater standardization and 
intensified working methods 
and constantly improved ma- 
chinery we are saving our 
customers sixty per cent of the 
advance made in most other 
commodities. 


Present concern regarding 
construction work is cost. The 
question is: Will money spent 
now on construction work 
show an undue depreciation 
during the coming years? 


~ 


J 
/ 


We can answer this as far as 
our own product is concerned. 
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It is well known that steel 
and finishing materials consid- 
ered as raw material in pro- 
duction of hollow metal doors 
and trim, have at least doubled 
in cost over previous war pri- 
ces and that labor has more 
than doubled. It would be 
expected that the finished pro- 
duct would also double in 
price. This is not the case. 
Our product is sold today at 







Possible reduced valuations 
having thus already been dis- 
counted, very little if any 
change can be expected even 
in a falling market and in che 
meantime Dahlstrom hullow 
metal is a bargain as well as 
a necessity. 













DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOORCOMPANY 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Established 1904 
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Accountants and Auditors 
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John Hancock made the signature 
famous by signing the 


Declaration of Independence 


“THE SIGNATURE has been 
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made a Household Word by the 
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of BosTOm. MassacmuserTs 


Chartered in 1862, in Sixty-one 
Years it has grown to be the 


Largest Fiduciary Institution 
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A sincere desire to render service is 
essential to the success of any sales letter. 


Donley D. Lukens 


writer of 


Successful Sales Letters 


4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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An Endowment or Income-for-Life 
Policy is the Policyholder’s 


are exempt from corporate liability. 
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st. Greatest advan- 

INCORPORATE tages. Cost not affected by 
amount of capital. Transact 

business and keep books any- 

IN ARIZONA where. Stock made full paid 
and non-assessable by using 
our forms. Laws, blanks and directionsfree. Stockholders 


STODDARD INCORPORATING CO. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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every holder of a fire insurance policy. This” 
message sent home to every Montana mem — 
chant would assist in the educational program 
necessary to secure the cooperation of the 
public.” . 
The Illinois Bankers Association writes for ~ 
2,000 reprints of “A City-Bred Moses for the 
Farmer,” while the Electrical and Steel Sales 
Co., of Milwaukee, asks for 1,000 reprints 
“Money to be Saved in Waste Paper.” 


LL IN all, more than 100 requests have 
come from readers for reprints in various 
quantities for further distribution. The 
nificant thing about this to us is that, if our 
readers believe there is a bigger and wider 
audience for THE NATION’s BUSINESS, our 
goal of one-quarter million readers in 1925 is 
not so chimerical after all. 





















UTTING Your Premium to Work,’ ap- 

pearing in your April Number,” writes 
Mr. Ray Moore, of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., 


conveys to the public one important phase of 
life insurance value that has too long been over- 
looked and neglected. Facts of this nature, pub- 
lished by disinterested parties, are extremely 
valuable from an economic standpoint, and ate — 
certain to bring about constructive results, far in 
excess of a dollars-and-cents value. I wish you 
every success in your worthy work. 


M®*: J. D. RANKIN, of the Goodyear ~ 
Rubber Company, Akron, sending in 
his check for renewal, says: 


I enjoy Tue Nartion’s Busrvess a great deal, 
but can’t say that I agree with all its articles. It 
gives me a broader viewpoint, but if I could 
string words together in an interesting style I 
would be tempted to come back at the writers 
of your paper in a few cases I have in mind. 


Don’t you hesitate, Mr. Rankin, to take 
your trusty typewriter in your lap—the ma- 
chine, not the maid—and write us whenever 
you have anything on your mind. Some of 
the best things that have appeared in this 
magazine have come from ideas and contri- 
butions direct from the active desks of busi- 
ness readers. 


‘THE PASTOR of the Metropolitan Meth | 

odist Episcopal Church of Detroit, the 
Reverend M. S. Rice, accompanies his check 
for $7.50 with this comment: 


I have seen notices of this very much-to-be ~ 
desired publication, Tae Nation’s Business, and ~ .: 
shall be pleased to be able to read it. There is to 
me at present no more fascinating story in all the — 
world’s movements than that of its large business — 
enterprises 4 

We welcome this new field for naa 
Nation’s Business. Already we have had” 
some gratifying examples of the use Of 
Nation’s Business’ material in the pulpit. AD 
minister in Bridgeport, Conn., whose name We — 
do not now recall, wrote us that he found 
abundant illustrations from this magazine 
use in applying the gospel to present-day 
needs. 


W E CAN’T say enough in appreciation | 

the fine cooperation we are eceil 
from our readers everywhere. It was omy? 
this help that we were able to reach our g@ 












































~ of 100,000 readers two months earlier than 
“3 schedule. Now that we are moving forward 
~~ to an audience of 150,000 such help will be 
all the more appreciated. 


As we write this, a letter comes to our desk 
_ from the Imperial Tobacco Co., Limited, of 
‘at Britain and Ireland: 


ll you kindly forward us twenty copies of 
Natron’s Busrvess, with bill for same. 
to distribute them among our various 
“branch managers, as, if they are not already 
readers of this very interesting publication, we 
feel that a copy would serve to introduce to 
them its merits. 

The recipient of such a favor very often 
acknowledges it in enthusiastic terms. Here 
tH ssa letter from the secretary of the Winnipeg 
1925 is == Grain Exchange: 

The manager of the Canada Atlantic Grain Co., 
Limited, who is a subscriber to Tue Narion’s 
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HE Leviathan, in addition to being 

the largest ship in the world has 
more private baths than any other liner. 
This incomparable vessel will sail for 
Southampton and Cherbourg from New 
York every three weeks. 

The next sailings will be July 28th, 
August 18th, and September 8th from 
New York; homebound from Southamp- 
ton and Cherbourg July 17th, August 7th, 
August 28th and every three weeks there- 
after. 

The Leviathan is part of a great fleet 
which is unique in the transatlantic ser- 
vice. You should learn about these beauti- 
fuland famous American ships—your ships. 


Other first class liners are: 
S. S. President Harding July 14 
S. S. George Washington Aug. 1 
S. S. President Roosevelt Aug. 11 
In addition, there is a fleet of eight 
splendid cabin ships—five in the London 
service and three to Bremen. 
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k, be. se Business, has given me a copy of your April 
writes jssue. Yours is a splendid magazine, and I have 
Mutual read many of the articles with a great deal of 

: interest. 
nase of I quote these last two for a duuble purpose: 
n over- first, to show the fine spirit that prevails 
, pub- =] among our readers; and, second, to point out 
ae ‘4 that our influence is extending beyond the 
tae dl borders of our own country. 
ish you “4 7OU might have added a little more to 

3 that paragraph, ‘Words with the Bark 
odyear On,’” writes a manufacturer of steel lockers. 
ing in You might have asked this question. Did you 

1a ever purchase a railroad ticket in a large city 

} from a genial, good-natured, smiling ticket clerk ? 
at deal, Did you ever have your change handed back to 
cles. Tt you politely? Did you ever get a pleasant word 
I could | from a railroad employe at a large passenger sta- 
style tion, except from the “red-cap” who smiles and 
writers talks according to the size of the fee he is going 
tind. to get? I suppose you never have seen a gate- 
0 theo man in a large railway station lock all the gates 
he Ma e) close to the platform on which you alight from 

a train, and make you walk 300 feet to the other 
henever end of the yard and back again, before you get 
ome of | into the station. These things make me wonder. 
= bes Respectfully referred to the W. H. Hays of 
t bee the railroad industry. 

q Au IN all, our mail is the most interesting 

Mek | part of the day’s work. The postman has 
i : a Surprise for us most every trip. Here’s a 
, hail ; recent one. It comes from Frank Jarrell of 
S the Santa Fe, who writes: 

I note your concern that you are printing too 
ch-to-be j much transportation matter. Don’t worry on 
Ess, and a that Score. The other day at the club I sat down 
ere is to beside a guest at the big table. Feeling for an 
n all the — €asy conversational opening I chose transporta- 
business ion as something in which every man has an 

a interest. 

Te “What do you think the next Congress will do 

hed 9 to the railroads?” I asked. 

ive of 4 T haven’t much of an opinion,” he replied; 
use “tfansportation is out of my line, as you will un- 
ulpit. A 3 derstand when I inform you that I am a student 
ame We of earthquakes.” 

» found © “A student of earthquakes? Well, well,” I 
azine to | Teflected aloud. “Well, well, and did you ever 
sent-day hear of the little girl who was asked to tell the 













he answered, “that is 
es volcanological, not a 
seismological story.” 7 ¢ 


n of the ancient city of Herculaneum and 

Teplied that it was near Naples but was 

ed by a flow of saliva from the Vatican?” 
Ah, but my dear sir,” 





Write Today 


Send in the information 
blank today. You will be 
sent handsomely bound 
booklet showing actual 
Interior Views of the 
Leviathan together with 
literature descriptive of 
the other ships im trans- 
atlantic service. 


45 Broadway 
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INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Inform. Section B 211 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the U. 8. Government 
literature. 1 am considering a trip to Europe (), to the 
Orient 1, to South America 2. 


If 1 go date will be about _ 
My Name _ 
Street No. or R. F. D.. 


Town t State 











United States Lines 


Agencies in all Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


—/ 


New York City 
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Browmnhoist No. 4 Locomotive Crane on car repair work 


How Brownhoists Serve the Railroads 


In the tremendous task of meeting the nation’s con- 
stant need for more and better transportation facili- 
ties, Brownhoist cranes are indispensable helpers to 

Brownhoist Products most of the larger railroads. 

For coaling locomotives, car repair work, and hand- j 
ling scrap with magnet—Brownhoists’ prove their F 
economy and reliability by ever-ready service. 





















Heavy Dock Machinery 
Locomotive Cranes 
Monorail Trolleys 


Concrete Bunkers On maintenance work a Brownhoist crane saves 
Chain Conveyors both time and labor in handling rails, cleaning ballast 
Belt Conveyors along the right of way, etc. On new construction a 
Coal Crushers Brownhoist does the work of many men in excavating, 4 
Bridge Cranes handling material, driving piles and in other opera- 
Buckets, etc. tions incidental to the building of new trackage. 
Literature om request Brownhoist locomotive cranes, designed for any 


of the above work, are built in a wide range of capac- 
ities to meet the need of every railroad. Catalog‘‘K’’ 
briefly describes these various cranes. May we send it? 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 


BROWNHOIST| 


MATERIAL HAN DLI MACHINE R-¥ 
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‘Editors Spectacles 


FRIEND on the Pacific Coast writes us 
. a letter, a letter remarkable in that it 
points out concretely the underlying ideals 


_ gnd purposes of THE Nation’s Business. 


Such an editorial confession of faith might 
have come from this office, from those of us 
on the inside, who commune daily in visualiz- 

the ideal Nation’s BusINEss. 

ut this man, 3,000 miles away, on the re- 
ceiving end, has perceived our editorial pur- 
from reading THE NaTION’s BUSINESS. 
es needless to say that such letters hearten 
every member of the organization. It is from 
Roy O. Hadley, of the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company: 

If it is not too late for you to receive a line 
commenting on the Hundred Thousand Mark 
of Tue Nation’s Business, I want to send it 
now. 

Tam genuinely glad to see what you have done 
and proud of it. The tendency of everybody to 
follow a winner makes me at times reluctant to 
say what is in my mind because of the prob- 
ability that it is prompted by that motive 
rather than the purpose of expressing unbiased 

isal. 

What I want to say is something like this. 
You have achieved a really great thing. To my 
mind it is far more important than building 
of the circulation to what would appear like 
staggering figures if we did not see them really 
at hand—staggering when one contemplates all 
the surrounding considerations. 

You have given life to economic facts, indus- 
trial activity, commercial development, financial 
truths. You have done precisely what you 
started out to do, what keen imagination and 
dynamic energy foresaw could be done with the 
required confidence and driving force to do it. 

And so we have the foundation of a new 
era. You have done more than anyone else 
I know to reveal and make vivid the romance 
of business, the reality of rhythm in industry, 
the adventure of great undertakings. You not 
only demonstrate the quality of imagination 
brought into play by the man of affairs, but 
you have translated this demonstration into 
terms that arouse and stimulate and enter- 
tain the imagination of all those who will read. 
And thereby you are producing a widespread 
appreciation of the spirit of material accomplish- 
ment. 

This appreciation dispels the foolish academic 
prejudices against business as gross and work 
as irksome. It invests the necessities of life 
and the urge to progress in things that serve 
human demands, with the impelling power of 
imaginative fascination. By the imagination 
great things are wrought. By reason they are 
approved or justified. Coué is right at least to 
the extent that human interest is aroused and 
action initiated through the imagination rather 
than through reason. Reason is the rudder 

it neither conjures the breezes nor generates 
the power. 

With the dispelling of prejudices and the 
awakening of response in the type of mind and 
Person heretofore disposed to eschew busi- 
ness as dulling the finer sensibilities, you are 

into the world of business a higher 
influence, that which expresses itself in 
the realm of things spiritual or on the field of 
true sportsmanship. 
I mean is that you have not only at- 
tempted, but you are accomplishing something 
% even now influencing with wholesome 
Tesult the efforts of men and that promises to 
exert enduring and increasing power over the 
Motives and the understanding and the clearness 
of purpose that animate them. 

In other words, you are doing both a good 
job and a big one. 
More power to you. 
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TEPHEN D. BALLIET, of The Balliet 
Supply Company, Appleton, Wis., writes: 


Just a thought to the Executive Board of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World in 
their campaign against fake stock promoters. 

Urge all newspapers to refrain from publishing 
isolated instances of making big money from 
small investments. A typical case. A photograph 
of someone who made a fortune by investing a 
few dollars in such and su.h an oil company. 
The thousands who lose want no publicity. 


[X THE last two numbers we have printed 
two articles on two extraordinary personali- 
ties in the coffee business, the late Hermann 
Sielckin, and the late John Arbuckle—the one 
a czarlike, dominating figure of the coffee 
import business, the other the shrewd trades- 
man who saw that folks could be taught to 
buy their coffee ready-roasted, ready-ground 


and put up in neat packages. Both of these 
articles were from the pen of William H. 
Ukers, whose work called “All About Coffee” 
we have already reviewed. 

Now comes word from one of Mr. Ukers’ 
friends that the Centennial International Ex- 
position at Brazil has given .its grand prize to 
Mr. Ukers for his book—a well-deserved 
honor to a most unusual volume. If anyone 
had told us that hundreds of pages could be 
written about coffee, we should have believed 
it; but if he had said hundreds of readabie 
pages, we should have doubted it until we 
saw Mr. Ukers’ book. 


ORRESPONDENCE relative to Congress- 
man Johnson’s article on immigration 
leads us to reiterate our policy: 


The Immigration Committee of the U. §S. 
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of the times. 


“Its facilities today, truly indicative of its name, are nation- 
_ «wide in scope. Its connections are world-wide. Its resources __ 

/- “ate-ample for the needs of sound ‘business, It is a historic - 44 
~ bank which has steadily developed | to meet the meaanca:) y 


BANK OF 


When the first Bank of the United States AS p> LB 
was refused a new charter and The Bank »\ , 4 


of America came into being 111 years ago, 3 a 
the founders planned “a bank for America.” \/ A 





Specific information regarding any of 
our services will be aay furnished 


upon request. 


AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
44 Wall Street, New York 








Che Long Arm of Business: 


Can you locate any man in your organi- 
zation anywhere in your office or plant 
when you want him? AUTOCALL will 
find him—instantly! 


AUTOCALL PAGING SERVICE is in 
truth the “/ong arm of business.”” AUTO- 
CALL reaches out to the man you want 
and says to him, ““You’re wanted—please 
step to the nearest phone.” 


We have a plan to demonstate the value 
of Autocall service in your organization 
without cost or obligation to you. 


Write for folders 


The Autocall Co., 233 Penn. Ave., Shelby Ohio 


AAutocall 


Paging Service 
Industrial Fire Alarm Service 
Watchmen’s Supervisory Service 
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ener 


In our vast experience in the design, manu- 
facture and erection of Power Piping, we 
have developed an organization of excep- 
tional merit, capable of dealing with Piping 
problems of any magnitude. The service 
of this efficient group is at your command. 


From their wide experience in the Power 
Plant field, both as individuals and as an 
organization, their value to you is unlimited. 


We give estimates, submit plans on pipe 


layouts, and erect the entire installation. 


If you are in the market for piping get in 
touch with us or one of our branch offices. 


National Valve & Manufacturing Co. 


3100 LIBERTY AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York 
Indianapolis 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


Cleveland 
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Chamber of Commerce puts its emphasis upos 
the adoption of a selective policy for the regula 
tion of immigration as opposed to a restrictive 
policy. It accepts 3 per cent as a base becay 
3 per cent is in the present law, and to 
3 per cent it adds 2 per cent in order to: pro 
means for demonstrating the practicability of 
selection. Immigrants coming in under the 7 
per cent or present quota have to meet ce 
requirements. The committee, whose report 
approved at the annual meeting in May, prop 
poses that immigrants coming under the addie 
tional 2 per cent shall have to meet higher stands 
ards, physical, mental and moral. In this 
it is hoped that the practicability of sel : 
instead of restriction will be demonstrated, so at 
we can in the future adopt a policy which 
give us immigrants only of a quality who will be. 
positive assets to our population rather than a 
policy which does no more than reduce the num; 
ber of undesirables. 






























































“Way don’t you say something” writes. 
an indignant subscriber: 


about those sleek sociologists who professionally 
and vicariously suffer with Labor from the safe 
security of swivel-chairs, who lament that Eng- 
land has it all over the United States when it 
comes to the “labor movement”? The American 
“labor movement” is pitifully inadequate—in i” 
swaddling clothes, so to speak—they tell us. We 
have no Labor Party, no considerable Socialist 
or “liberal” wing to build up an imposing fabric 
of secretariat, proletariat and hotairiat bureau 
cracy like that which composes the English “labor 


movement.” America is at least 25 years behind 
the times in this respect, we are reminded, 
condescendingly. 


Then quote Mr. William Goodson, of Balder- 
ton, England, who said in New York the other 
day that the English workmen scarcely know 
what it is to own an automobile. “American 
workmen are far better fed, better housed and 
better paid than those of England,” said he. 

Nevertheless, America has no “labor move 
ment.” 


Our editorial hand can’t do the job any 
better than our reader has done in his sug 
gestion. It would be painting the lily—or the 
soap-box. 


BUSINESS men are now exposed to a new 
measure of their success. This time the 
office boy is to carry the yardstick. Address 
ing a group of assorted office boys employed 
by Marshall Field & Company, W. S. Clark, 
boss of the store’s shipping department, urged 
them to: 


Make a study of your employer. You boys ate 
closer to the heads of the business than anyone 
else can be. You see the president or the 
of the department with his coat off. Pick out 
a successful man. Model yourself on him if 
every way. Copy his methods and they will 


That’s something to think about. What if 
the boys should organize and refuse to work 
for any man below their standard of success 
We now see our own Mercury as a 
Daniel come to judgment. Mr. Clark, we fear 
you have let us in for some anxious moments 


(THERE will shortly be a meeting of out 
informal, unofficial, not to say unappoim 
Committee on Simplification of Business 
lish. We are moved to call this committee by 
the following incident: 
A salesman visited us not long ago, talked 
politely a few moments and said that rd 
would like to send some samples of the 
his company did. We told him to send a 
to Mr. Smith, who handled that work. 
days later Mr. Smith got a letter in a 
was this phrase: “When we were in confer 
ence recently with your Mr. Blank . 
Something has got to be done ial 
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word “conference.” There are other words 
which we have our eye, and we shall 
welcome assistance in taking steps for their 


yegulation. 
Haz BOESCHENSTEIN, of the A. L. 


Duval D’Adrian Chemical Co., Alton, 
Ii, writes that he likes the positive, frank 


‘stand which it is THe Narion’s Business 


icy to take on economic and _ political 
questions, and that it is refreshing to find 
a publication which supports its policy on 
these various matters without distorting the 
facts. ‘Your editorial policy,’ says he, “in 
this respect is generally reflected in the excel- 
jent contributed articles which you publish.” 


“HIS may have been commented upon be- 

fore,” writes B. J. Lagar, of Cincinnati, 
“byt it will bear repetition. Your carefully 
prepared articles make it possible for you to 
omit : 

Continued on page — 

It is remarkable how this small detail stimu- 
lates interest in your publication.” 

Yes, indeed, it has been commented upon 
before by our readers. The editorial staff 
works hard in the preparation of articles just 
to overcome this well-nigh universal nuisance 
of jumping from front to back and back to 
front again ad lib. We are glad our readers 
appreciate it. 


EADERS did and didn’t like the two 

stories about Cedarville and its Chamber 

of Commerce which we printed in April and 

May. More did than didn’t. The Commer- 

cial Secretaries of South Dakota, or at least 

their secretary, John Valentine, liked them. 
Witness their Sunshine News: 


AGAINST CIVIC REVIVALS 


Tue Nation’s Business carried two articles 
in the April and May issues entitled “The Awak- 
ening of Cedarville.” The gist of them was that 
best and only lasting results can be gained for 
a town not through sporadic hurrah campaigns 
by the local commercial organization, but rather 
by steady, quiet work with a real program for 
the improvement of the town. 

The lesson of “Cedarville” can well be applied 

to any community. The day of red-fire parades 
and excessively “booster” talks has passed. It 
is much better for Homeville to have its commer- 
cial club see that Main Street is gravelled or to 
get folks to pitch in and build that swimming 
pool. 
3 O owns capital?” writes an electrical 
manufacturer, referring to our recent 
article of that title, and proceeds to contribute 
the following: 


In the singie utility field of electric light and 
power, 156 companies report 426,495 new stock- 
holders under customer ownership plan, holding 
$344,918,500 in stock. 


THE editor of a business magazine ought 

- to know what is topmost in the business 
mind, but sometimes it is difficult for him to 
make more than a rough guess. One thing 
that seems always of interest is maintenance 
of resale prices, for few subjects strike fire 
quicker in the minds of readers. 

Last month Tue Nation’s Business de- 
voted some space to a discussion by Nelson B. 
Gaskill, Federal Trade Commissioner, of re- 

price maintenance. 

Here are bits from some of the letters 
which this article stirred: 

Alvan Macauley, of the Packard Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, writes to Mr. Gaskill that 

Just read the article in Tue Nartion’s 
Business, and adds: 


It is a long time since I have had the pleasure 
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Industrial heating has actually been revo- 
lutionized by the Skinner Bros. (Baetz 
Patent) Heater—it is the original heater 
of its type and uses no dutside pipes or 
ducts as warm air carriers. It distributes 
warmed air evenly throughout every portion 
of the open area of a building and also acts 
as a ventilator and air conditioner, either 
in Summer or Winter. 









Steam coil type SC, 
Uses live or exhaust 
steam. 
is not 






Where steam 
available, we 
supply Direct Fired 
type DF. Burns coal, 
coke, wood, gas or oil. 











General Motors Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, 
Mo., equipped with 16 
inverted Skinner Bros. 
(Baetz Patent) Air 
Heaters Note fresh 
air inlets, dampered 
for re-circulation . a 


Think About Next Winter, Now = 


| 
| 
| 
Y 


ON’T worry about heat next Winter—shink about it now 

and you will do as hundreds of others have done before. 
Install Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heaters and forget your 
heating troubles. 
The Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) system is entirely different 
than old time heating methods and when you install it you can 
be definitely certain of these things: 

(1) It will positively heat every part of the open area of your building. 

Satisfactory operation guaranteed. 
(2) It will act either as a heater or ventilator or as a heater and venti- 


lator combined. It can also be used as an air conditioner in con- 
nection with its use as a heater. 


(3) It is quite economical to install and operate. 


Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heaters. Ask us to send you the full 
list—it includes Ford Motor Co., Detroit Filtration Works, 
Crocker-Burbank Co., Federal Foundry, Lakehurst Naval 
Hangar, and others. 


SKINNER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Main Office and Factory: 1474 South Vandeventer Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Office and Factory: 140 Bayway, Flizabeth, N. J. 

Cleveland, 612 Marshall Bidg. 
Detroit, 308 Scherer Bldg. 
New York, 1702 Flatiron Bldg. 
Phila., Pa., 


Boston, 445 Little Bldg. 
Buffalo, 702 Morgan Bidg. 
Chicago, 1703 Fischer Bidg. 
Cincinnati, 1050 Hulbert 8t 


Pittsburgh, 8 Wood 8t. 
Pittsburgh Heating Co. 

Spokane, 409 First Ave. 
H. B. DeLong Co. 


sans S 
171) Sansom St. wae wD C., $16 Bens Bids 





Oliver Schlemmer Co. Haynes Selling Co. 


U. D. Seltzer 


“Oia 
Think over this matter of heating and ventilating your plant ; 
—it is something that should have your attention now. In- j 
vestigate the Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) system—send for 
catalog E-s. 
Used by Hundreds of Large Concerns 
General Motors is only one of hundreds of large users of Skinner : 
® 
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‘SkinnerBros. 


Pon HEATING SYSTEM. 
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Where Industry and Finance Meet 


Born of the varied demands of the 
Middle West, but now broadly 
serving the entire commercial 
world, these banks are a supply 
center for every financial service 
needed in the production and dis- 
tribution of goods. 


Kansas wheat grower, Iowa corn 
raiser, Texas planter, Oklahoma oil 

roducer, Minnesota miller, Pacific 

umberman, Lake Superior miner, 
Michigan motor builder and 
Chicago manufacturer,—all these 
are financially served by the 
Continentaland Commercial Banks. 


Commercial Banking— Foreign Exchange—Bonds and other Invest- 
ments —Savings— Corporate and Personal Trusts— Safe-Deposit 


The CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICACO 


“An extra measure of service” Resources more than $500,000,000 





SERVICE 


| QUALITY 


30% to 50% 
below price of new rails. 
Relaying Rails 
New Rails 


rogs 


Shipped subject to inspection 
and approval at destination. 

Switches 1 Ton or 1000 Switches 

—- L. B. FOSTER CO., Inc. mer ea 


Pittsburgh New York 


WAREHOUSES 


Relaying Rails 
Ne “ Rails 
Frogs 


{TLADELPHIA ERSEY HAMILTON, O. 


e, Wire, or Mail Inquines 
i r 


' 
uven Immediate Attennon 


25,000 Tons in Stock 
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of reading any article upon a complicated sub. 
ject, so clear in its reasoning and so very ad- 
mirably expressed. 


Arthur E. Parsons, of the Brown, Lipe Gear 
Company, Syracuse, New York, tells us: 





Mr. Gaskill’s article is a distinct contribution 
to our information on this subject. As he so 
clearly points out in column three on 
thirty-eight, the manufacturer of automobiles 
establishing a system throughout the country 
for the quick provision of duplicate parts and 
repairs, and the handling of these repair parts 
at fixed charges with fixed labor charges for 
making repairs, is performing a great service 
to the users of his automobiles. Such a prac- 
tice, which is generally beneficial, if not lawful, 
should be legalized. 

Again, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which has held lawful the right of a manufac- 
turer to refuse to sell to those not maintaining 
a suggested resale price, would conier a marked 
benefit upon the business men of this country 
if in holding unlawful a method coming before 
them of accomplishing this lawful object, they 
would either point out or define a lawful method 
to attain such object. 

The mind of the layman is left in a maze with 
a lawful object identified, but with no practical 
commercial method of attaining it defined. 

Herman W. Heidgerd, who is an importer 
and dealer in woolens in New York, writes 
to Mr. Gaskill that he, too, has read the 
article in THE NATIoN’s BusINess and would 
like a hypothetical case answered. 

B. D. Zimmerman, President, Milwaukee 
Motor Products, Inc., wanted ten or twelve 
reprints, so that each of his men might have 
a copy of the article, for, says Mr. Zim- 
merman: 


I have read with a great deal of interest your 
article in the June 5 issue of THe Nation's 
Business. I have been following price-cutting 
legislation decisions very closely for many years 
and must say that you have presented the mat- 


ter in a way that is clear even to the layman, 


Donald F. Walker, Secretary, Clinton Ad- 
vertising Club, Clinton, Ind., was moved by 
reading the article to ask some further infor- 
mation as to the right and wrong of fixing 
resale prices. He thinks: 


that one of the most objectionable practices now 
in vogue is the fixing of resale prices by the 
retailer higher than the advertised resale price 
of the manufacturer. 


The vice-president of a Washington bank 
drops a note to say that he, too, having 
Tue Nation’s Business, found the article 
“interesting and instructive.” 

Pretty good indications there of the class 
of audience THE NATIon’s Business reaches 
—men of many industries, and all of them 
leaders and thinkers. The president of am 
automobile company, the general manager 
a large manufacturing plant, the secretary 
of an advertising club, the vice-president” 
a bank, the head of a company manufacturing 
motor appliances—a mighty fine audience, 
say we. 


ND in addition Oswald W. Knauth, of 
R. H. Macy & Co., writes us that 

did not think Mr. Gaskill went far enough 0 
made clear enough his position on resale price 
maintenance. Mr. Knauth wants THe Ne 
TIoN’s Business to ask Mr. Gaskill to Com 
tribute further on this subject. We have 
already done our part; we had turned to Mr. 
Gaskill as a possible contributor to the 
series on Distribution soon to start m 
NATION’sS BUSINESS. 


ROM Sioux City Mr. E. M. Badgerow | 
wrote us the other day, asking if, we 
could not let our hundred thousand oF /_— 
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readers know that the Government would 
' close the year with a substantial surplus. 
“This was one time when we had anticipated. 
‘We had already in the making the article 









which appears in this number by Mr. Smith 
on the Government’s report to its stock- 


holders. 


GOOD friend, Mr. A. C. Sherrard, of the 

Aetna Service Company, writes to ask us 
not to forget foreign trade in laying our edi- 
torial course. He has written his faith into 
some stirring verses called “Merchandise,” 
which starts like this: 


Merchandise! Merchandise! Tortoise shell, spices, 

Carpets and indigos—sent o’er the high seas— 

Mother o’ pearl irom the Solomon Isles— 

Brought by a brigantine ten thousand miles. 

Rubber from Zanzibar, tea from Nang-Po, 

Copra from Haiti and wine from Bordeaux; 

Ships, with topgallants and royals unfurled, 

Are bringing in freights from the ends of the 
world. 


The captious might object to rhyming 
“spices” and “high seas,” and the moral 
would remind us that no more comes “wine 
from Bordeaux,” but it is sound sentiment 
that sings: 


Feed up your furnace, fashion your steel, 

Stick to your bargains, and pay on the deal; 

Rich is your birthright, and well you'll be paid 

If you keep in good faith with your overseas 
trade. 


PPORTUNITIES in these states have 

long beckoned to ambitious souls in other 
lands. We accept our birthright as a matter 
of course. Opportunities are here in vast 
number and variety, but paradoxically we 
crucify those who make the most of these 
same opportunities. A perverted zeal points 
the finger of suspicion at all who rise above 
the average of accomplishment. Otto H. 
Kahn, banker and patron of art and music, 
speaking at a dinner recently, pointed out 
this American inconsistency: 


We pride ourselves on the bigness and supe- 
riority of our industrial achievements, yet at 
the same time we indulge with the great free- 
dom in the practice of knocking those who 
are the master builders of those very achieve- 
ments. 

Democracy is wrong, when it countenances 
government commissions giving to endless in- 
nuendo and irresponsible gossip the place and 
the scope that belong to trustworthy testimony, 

. . when it tolerates unwarranted assault on the 
reputation of business men with resulting damage 
to the good name and fair fame of business 
both here and in foreign lands. 


HE LATE Franklin K. Lane’s solution of 
the problem that bothers so few of us— 
what to do with a billion dollars—has inter- 
ested a number of our readers. One tells of 
a simpler ambition that appealed to a re- 
porter of the New York World when Charlie 
Chapin was its querulous but capable city 
or. 
_ A group of newspaper youth were discuss- 
ing what they would do, not with a billion, 
ut with a million dollars when one—let’s call 
him Sam Smith—said: “Do you know what 
Pd do if I had a million dollars? I'd go right 
to the phone and get the Evening World and 
Say, “Give me Mr. Chapin.’ And when I got 
em, I'd say, ‘Mr. Chapin, is there a man 
named Sam Smith working on your paper?’ 
he’d say, ‘Yes, 


there is.’ And I'd say, 
You're a damliar: there 
ain’t!’ ” ¢ ¢ 
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Cool days at Sea ~ 





Plan your European 
trip to escape the 


midsummer heat — 


[* you are going to Europe this year, plan your 
trip for August or September. Europe is de- 
lightful then. August days that are miserably hot 
here are cool and delightful at sea. 

The United States Lines operates four separate services to 
Europe. The great Leviathan, the World’s champion ship, 
fastest, largest, finest, plys between New York, Southampton 


and Cherbourg, with a sailing every three weeks. Three other 
first class ships sail to Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


In addition there are eight splendid cabin ships—five to 
London and three to Bremen. 


Send the blank below today and learn about this great fleet. 


cy, 





INFORMATION 
The first class To U. 5. Shipping Bona” 
ships are: Information ae Washington, D.C. 
S. S. Leviathan ————nennans 
s¢ send witho igation t . 8. Govern- 
Aug. 18 Sept. & ment booklet giving sanel tee ot phd vr 


tripto Europe(), tothe Orient(), toSouth Americal] 


S. S. Pres. Harding 
Aug. 21 Sept. 22 POET 


S.S. George Washington 
Sept. 1 Oct. 6 My Address 


S. S. Pres. Roosevelt 
Sept. 15 Oct.23 = 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
1419 G St. N.W., Washington, D. C, 
Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
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Brownhoist Cranes Always Save 


Over Hand Labor Methods 


On every kind of handling job Brownhoist Cranes 

have cut costs by replacing large crews of laborers. 

: On these jobs further savings have been achieved 

Brownhoist Products by the speedier handling of materials. 

ow puck esa The cranes illustrated above saved both time and 
Locomotive Cranes : : : . 

Mitaivalt Tealtace labor in clearing, excavation and erection work. 

Their handling speed on this bridge job cut construc- 

tion time to a minimum in the placing of forms 


and girders. 


Concrete Bunkers 
Chain Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 


Coal Crushers No matter what the job may be, there is a Brown- 
Bridge Cranes hoist crane which will cut the handling cost. Catalog 
Buckets, etc. ‘*K’’ briefly describes these cranes. A letter will 

Literature on request place it on your desk. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 


BROWNHOIS| 


MATERIAL HAN DLING MACHINERY 
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Through the » 
Editors Spectacles 





ITTLE did we know when we printed it in 
a a recent number of THE Nation’s Busi- 
| _wess the storm that could be raised by one 
9 small article. In his light-hearted way Fred 
@ Kelly touched upon the subject of delivery 
costs of laundry and casually said that the 
cost of calling for laundry and making de- 
livery “is about three-fourths of their (laun- 
dries’) total expense.” 
We never as fully appreciate how many 
' people read with interest and attention this 
" magazine of ours as when we have been caught 
- in what is a mistake or what someone else 
| thinks is a mistake. Came from one quarter 
' a demand from automotive truck manufac- 
turers to know on what were based the fig- 
"ures comparing horse and gasoline deliveries; 
- and from another quarter, a laundryman, in 
_ the person of the Laundryowners Association, 
rose up to say that collection and delivery 
costs were not three-quarters, but approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. 

The association has done some extensive 
research into the cost of delivery with some 
interesting results. They figure that the average 
delivery cost is about 23 per cent of sales, these 
figures counting overhead and all other costs 
that can be charged to collection and delivery. 
To take it in another way, they find that it 
costs from five to nine cents for each stop, 
and there are two stops connected with col- 
lecting and delivering a laundry package. 
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MERICAN farm implements are replac- 

ing the ungainly wooden plows which turn 

the soil in Turkish tobacco fields, writes, a 

correspondent, and the Chinese coolie’s cot- 

ton jacket is being dyed with American syn- 
thetic indigo. 

Traders in Samsun and Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople will rejoice that the small Turk 
farmer is to be put on a more scientific plane 
of production, and Near Eastern merchants 
will be glad that his purchasing power is to be 
increased. As his standard of living rises he 
will quit the category of low-paid laborers. 
And farther east the coolie as a ten-cents-per- 
day worker in vegetable dye plants meets his 
match when a chemical product is transported 
over the width of the world to undersell his 
output. Thus do science and mechanical 
ingefluity go forth hand in hand to vanquish 
the bogy of cheap labor. 


No SO very long ago a dinner was given in 
New York to about 150 guests, mostly 
writers and artists and singers of the Metro- 
politan Opera and such; and an invitation was 
extended to Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford, who 
accepted. But on the morning of the event 
the host received a message from Mrs. Ford 
by long-distance telephone. 
_ Tm terribly sorry we can’t get to your 
this evening,” she apologized. ‘“Henry’s 
down in Kentucky, and didn’t come back as 


soon as we expected. He’s buying something, 
I don’t know what, but it’s going to cost 
_ Seven millions.” 
j “Henry” was buying another coal field, 
noone 








that’s all; -oflgae world knows now that a 

in coal mines was. stimulated by the 
completion of experiments under his direc- 
tion in “burning coal twice.” 

That is what interests the world in gen- 
eral; but Mrs. Ford, perhaps still mindful of 
the day twenty-five or thirty years ago when 
the family didn’t know where the money was 
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coming from for the Thanksgiving turkey, 
was not so much interested in what was being 
bought by the richest man in America as by 
how much he was spending. She still keeps 
an eye, evidently, on the outgo from the 
family purse. 


ike foregoing is respectfully referred to 
the director of the college extension ser- 
vice of Cornell University who tells us that 


a convenient plan is to decide the amount that 
can be logically saved and then divide the re- 
mainder into five equal parts for food, shelter, 
clothing, operating, and development. Adjust- 
ments are then made among these fifths for the 
individual or family, except the fifth for cloth- 
ing, which should not be exceeded. 


Undoubtedly a concise and compact plan. 
We brush aside all captious contention over 


which comes first—savings or necessaries. As 
a hot-weather suggestion to the proponents 
of “household budgets,” why not get Mrs. 
Ford’s practice on this point? 


OPERNICUS the astronomer was also 

Copernicus the economist—as well, inci- 
dentally, as a doctor of medicine. It is curi- 
ous to read today, when the obtituary of the 
mark is being written, what he had to say 
more than four centuries ago in the Diet cof 
Graudens, about the depreciation of currency 
in East Prussia after the Treaty of Thszu: 


The value of the German currency has de- 
creased to such an extent that no longer a pound 
of fine silver is contained in thirty marks. If 
this is not changed Prussia finally will only have 
copper coins. The importation of goods and 
trade in general will have to cease then, for 
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Chemistry 

is the Primary 
Element that 
Governs 
Successful 
Manufacturing 


“If the chemical and chemical 
equipment industries represented 
at the Exposition should cease 
operating for one year, every 
vital industry of the United 
States might be forced to sus- 
pend operations before the expi- 
ration of that period.”—Rubber 
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~FROM MATCHES 
TO LOCOMOTIVES 





th NATIONAL EXPOSITION 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


September 


17th-22d 
1923 


Grand 
Central 
Palace 
New York 


| by YOU want to see something interesting and instruc- 
tive, hear something that will make you think in new 
channels and learn something that will make you more 
valuable to any industrial organization, visit America’s 
Most Important Industrial Exposition. 


Here’s just a few of the subjects on which you will get prac- 
tical information: saving coal and other fuel; fire and explosion 
prevention; combustion; filtering; fertilizers; saving waste; labor- 
saving machinery; photography; measuring, weighing and record- 
ing of time, temperature, volume, mass, quality and current; 
facts about iron, steel and other metals, wood, glass, rubber, pa- 
per, textiles, liquids, management of manufacturing plants, etc., 
etc. The list is almost endless. 

You will realize that you are viewing the very source of all 
industrial activity as you pass among the elaborate exhibits. 
You will see how you can apply the ideas gained, in scores of 
ways, in your own organization, to improve your products, lower 
costs, save time and labor and promote general efficiency. 

Mark the date on your calendar and plan to attend this im- 
portant exposition. 


Write for Details about this exposition and 
how chemistry governs industrial progress 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
125 E. 46th Street New York 












what foreign merchant will exchange his goods 
for a coin which in reality contains only copper 


This was said a century before Sir Thomas © 


Gresham formulated his famous law on infe- 


rior currencies. From it we turn to an arti. — 
cle in the last Journal of the American Bank. — 


ers Association, declaring that our own experi- 


ments in unsound money have cost the Goy- | 


ernment and the people more by far than the 
World War cost us. Dr. E. E. Agger says 
that depreciation of the currency added more 
than $600,000,000 to the cost of the Civil 
War alone; and adds: 


The period of speculation seems a period of 
prosperity, but how false and unsound is such 
prosperity is disclosed in the stress and agony 
of the inevitable period of liquidation which, 
Nemesis-like, follows on the heels of the boom. 


Copernicus saw, and Dr. Agger emphasi 
that the heaviest toll of suffering from ai 
periments in “cheap money” fall upon the 
poor, in disemployment, hunger and despair, 


,. & EMBROIDERY manufacturer writes us 
that piracy of designs is troubling the 
embroidery industry. To check thefts of 
designs a cooperative league of New York 
and New Jersey embroidery and lace con- 
cerns has been formed. Members of that 
league will rely on ethical representations to 
accomplish their purpose, rather than resort 
to coercion by litigation. Significant is the 


statement of E. F. Curtz, executive chairman — 


of the league: 


No big business can be built on copying. The 
creation of new and original ideas ... is the 
only thing that means real business in this trade, 
The man who copies may make a few cents, but 
the man who originates new ideas is the one who 
will sell the goods . . . there is a direct connec- 
tion between the general prosperity of the trade 
and the amount of original work that is being 
done. 


But Mr. Curtz might have been speak 
beyond his own industry. A glib i 
holds imitation the sincerest flattery. Per 
haps. But plagiarism is more often a practice 
of the lazy in mind. The good name of busi- 
ness will be all the brighter for the educa- 
tional efforts of the embroidery league. 


F A MAN owns a motor car, does it ind- 
cate that his income makes it necessary 
for him to file an income tax? An idle, hot 


weather question, but the figures are inter 


esting, if unimportant. : 
For the whole United States there was @ 


1922 one motor car to every 8.6 persons, Of 


twisting it about, 11.57 in every h 
persons owned a motor vehicle. 

In 1921, the last year for which figures are 
available, 6.28 persons in every hundred of 


one in sixteen made an income tax retum : 
More automotive vehicles, both trucks and 


passenger cars, than income tax returns, 
nearly two to one. 

The leading state in the union in car OW 
ership is California, where one person #” 
every 3.8, or more than a fourth of the pop | 
lation, has a motor vehicle. California 5 
near but not at the top of income tax 
turn makers. In that state one person # 
about nine filed an income tax blank for the” 
calendar year 1921. a 

Iowa, second state in motor-vehicle owne | 
ship, shows a greater discrepancy. q 
motor vehicle is owned to every 4.8 pei 
while only one income tax return is 
to each 21.5 of persons. The answer? Al 
one is free to guess it. Perhaps an automa 
bile is a farm necessity, whether or not 
farmer has enough income to make necessary? 
return. Take the third state in the list 
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automobile owners, Nebraska, where there are 
19.8 motor vehicles to the hundred of popu- 
Jation and 5.54 income tax returns to the hun- 
dred, a proportion much like that of Iowa. 

There are five states—California, Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada, New York, Wyoming—and 
the District of Columbia, where more than 
one in ten of the population makes an in- 
come tax return. Here’s the list with the 
number of motor vehicles to the hundred of 
population : 


Returns filed Motor Vehicles 


per 100 per 100 
District of Columbia.. 20.56 12.08 
va sececccnss 12.56 15.6 
Wyoming..........--- 11.53 15.7 
PemOOrMa.......05.5-- 11.27 25.14 
ee 10.27 9.65 
Massachusetts......... 10.08 10.00 


Only California is in the first half dozen of 
automobile-owning states. The others in that 
list are in order: Iowa, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, Kansas and Colorado. They have from 
25 to 17 motor vehicles to the hundred. In 
making income tax returns California and 
Colorado are above the average for the 
United States; Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and 
South Dakota, below. The automobile is the 
farmer’s friend even if the income tax return 
isn’t. 

Look at the returns for our chief cities. 
New York, with its population of 5,600,000, 
registers but 300,000 motor vehicles of all 
sorts, and files 412,490 income tax returns. 
Chicago makes 380,941 income tax returns for 
a population of 2,700,000 and has but 210,000 
motor vehicles. Los Angeles, with a popula- 
tion of 576,000, has 196,000 motor vehicles, 
a truly surprising number—one in three of 
the population—and makes 82,760 income tax 
returns. San Francisco has only 75,000 motor 
vehicles, less than half of Los Angeles’, while 
she files 77,000 income tax returns. 

All of which seems to show only what we 
knew, perhaps, already—that automobile own- 
ing doesn’t go hand in hand with income. 
Local conditions for use and need are big 
factors. 

The New York City resident with $5,000 a 
year does without a car. He doesn’t need it 
and can’t use it. The Iowa farmer with far 
less than $5,000 a year, in cash at least, needs 
a car and has it. The Los Angeles resident— 
well there he can use it; and when he can 
afford it, he has one, whether he actually needs 
it or not. 

But these figures go to back up what the 
auto folks say—that the “horseless carriage” 
hd twenty years ago is out of the luxury 
¢ 


THE National Leader, official magazine of 
the Non-Partisan League, has suspended 
publication because of lack of financial sup- 
port. Explanation is made from the home of- 
fice at Minneapolis that “state management 
and state papers cut down the income of the 
national office, crippled its activities and de- 
creased the means of the League to expand 
into new states” and “another thing which has 
crippled both the League and the Leader is 
the post-dated check.” Of the practice of re- 


ceiving post-dated checks from farmers the 
editor writes: 


It will astonish our readers when we tell them 
that in the seven years of the League’s history, 
the national office has accumulated nearly two 
million dollars of unpaid post-dated checks, the 
greater portion of which are now worthless. 

The post-dated check made it possible for or- 

rs to enroll farmers rapidly, but on every 
post-dated check the organizer drew a commis- 
sion and the giver of the check received the Na- 
tional Leader and the state Leaders. If the check 
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We Quote from 
Three Letters 


“I have been a regular subscriber to the New York Daily Times for 
some years, and I also receive the weekly edition of the Manchester (Eng- 
land) Guardian by way of keeping in touch with conditions in England and 
on the Continent, but I am bound to say that the information I get from the 
Monitor is superior to anything I get from other sources.” 

CLARENCE E, BEMENT, Vice Prez. and Gen. Mgr. 
Novo Engine Company, and 
President, Michigan Manufacturers Association. 


“Of the hundreds of periodicals that reach my table, the one considered 
by me, my office force, and my callers, as being superior to all others, is 
The Christian Science Monitor, it, doubtless, being the only publication which 
is read from the first to the last page.” 


FREDERICK W. GODING, U. S. Consul-General, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. 


“For many years I have greatly appreciated the character of the Monitor, 
and it has always been a pleasure to keep this newspaper on the advertising 
lists of the several companies with which I have been connected, based entirely 
on the merit of the Monitor itself.” 


EARL D. BABST, President, 
American Sugar Refining Company. 


HETHER viewed as a newspaper or as an advertising 

medium, THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Mowntror is unique in the 

field of daily journalism. Omitting from its columns accounts 
of crime, scandal and sensation, this “International Daily Newspaper” 
prints each day the clean, constructive news of the world, together 
with literary, artistic and critical articles of permanent value. 


The Monrror takes the full service of the Associated Press, and 
has its own news correspondents in the principal cities of the world. 
Special departments are devoted to finance, sports, music, art, drama, 
literature, education, young folks, and the household. 


VER since it was established, Tue Curistian Scrence 
Montror has stood for “Truth in Advertising”—not merely as 
a high ideal, but as a standard of practice. 


The Advertising Department of the Monrror has seven branch 
offices in the United States, another in London, and more than 300 
local advertising representatives in important cities, who bring to the 
attention of retail advertisers the national advertisements appearing 
in this newspaper. 


As the Monrror carries regularly the advertisements of some- 
thing over 5,000 retail establishments, it may be seen that this news- 
paper offers to the national advertiser a national circulation, plus a 
unique form of co-operation and service. 


Our booklet “Information to Advertisers,” sent on request, contains 
a list of national and local accounts using the Monitor, also letters 
from advertisers telling of results from Monitor advertising. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World 


Advertising Offices in 
Lonpon, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 


Boston, New York, Kansas Ciry, 


Los ANGELES, 
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The new order of 
American business 


ee clearings for New York City alone 
during the first six months of this year 
amounted to more than 112 billions of dol- 
lars. Such figures remind us of the tremen- 
dous volume which American business has 
attained. And this volume is ever increasing. 


The constant building of new roads, the 
rapid multiplication of automobiles and mo- 
tor trucks, the extension of rapid means of 
communication and transportation are break- 
ing down, one by one, the barriers between 
city and country and ever adding new units 
of rural population to the manufacturer’s mar- 
ket. Products of all kinds are now finding 
their way into every nook and corner of the 
United States. 

Such a great expansion was bound to bring about a 
new order of business. It has naturally forced greater 


production, more intensive sales effort, and more efhi- 
cient methods in business transaction. 


These changing conditions have made necessary a 
more comprehensive banking service to supply accurate 
credit information, to make rapid transfers of money in 
all parts of the continent, and to furnish all the finan- 
cial facilities that are essential to substantial growth and 
profit in business. 


It is upon this conception of present and future de- 
mands of American business, and in anticipation of 
those demands, that the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company has developed its entire range of services. 


IRVING BANK -COLUMBIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEW YORK CITY 
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was not paid the League not only lost the 
promised but was out the actual cash to 
organizer for his work, out the expense of try 
to collect and out for the expense of running 
papers. ee 
Non-payment of these post-dated checks 
not mean that the farmers who gave them 
dishonest. ‘Lhe giver of a post-dated check 
tended to pay. When he did not pay it was 
to several causes, such as: Ss 
(a) Being frightened by his banker who in § 
many cases returned the checks without making — 
any effort to collect same. a 
(b) A failure of the crop. : 
(c) A failure on the part of the farmer to | 
make enough on his crops to meet his obligations. | 
Whatever the cause, the League and the Leader 
were out the money spent and, by so much, 
crippled and handicapped. 






































At THE risk of trespassing upon the field 
Old Fred Kelly has fenced off for him-— 
self, we will pass along for what it may be 
worth a marketing experience of the Cali- 
fornia prune growers: 

Prunes “go” with rice, and so the prune — 
growers sent men to China to see whether a 
market could be created over there. The 
scouts reported that there were comparatively 
few among the 400,000,000 Chinese who could 
afford prunes, but that there were enough to ~ 
justify the trial. “You will have to give away | 
samples at first,” they said, “because the 
Chinese don’t know what California prunes 7 
are.” sd 
So small packages were prepared, with two 
or three prunes to a box. The prune-growers 
thought the very look of the package was 
appetizing. They called in a Chinese to see 
what he thought of the plan. And he threw 
up his hands in horror. 

“You can’t give those things away.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the prune on the cover of the 
package is purple. Don’t you know that pur 
ple is the color of old age and death?” 

The prune-growers hadn’t known, of course; 
but they profited by the advice and devised 4 
new package. 

Supply and demand, it is clear, are not the 
only factors which govern value. 


NLY a small fraction of the public & 
equipped with a double-entry 
This increases the difficulty and.the oppor 
tunity of the man who writes financial adver 
tising. We have sometimes thought that the 
published statements of the Corn Exchange 
Bank of New York were a public service # 
well as good advertising, because they 
state in terms for Everyman a fiscal situ 
tion which, as ordinarily set down, is 
to many. 

Rectaiiy our attention has been attracted 
by another set of financial advertisements 
which is helping to clear up a common mit 
conception. Surety bonds are usually asso 
ciated with protection against human frailties, 
against forgery and fraud and failure. The 
advertisements of the American Surety Com 
pany reveal their constructive value to DUSr 
ness, as a guarantee that contracts will be fu- 
filled and as a first line of defense 
disaster. For instance: a 


Napoleon failed because he had no resent 











forces. 
Gazing across the field of Waterloo, he real 
ized that he was defeated when he saw Blucher’ 
battalions advancing. Wellington won at 
he had forces in reserve, and because they - 
available. ive 
Suretyship means reserve force. 


That is a sample of a series having ai 








and force throughout. We think it is g 
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yertising, whoever is doing it. And nowhere 
does the advertisement meet the acid test 
more surely than in the financial field. No- 
where are the results audited more accurately 
and severely. If advertising didn’t pay, the 
financial advertiser would surely have found 
it out. 


LD MAN MARS has been knocking 

around the world’s employment agencies 
trying to tie up to bed and board. Well, 
he’s got a job now—fighting worms on golf 
greens. That’s a pretty low business for a 
two-fisted scrapper, but even kings have eaten 
grass and necessity knows no manners, as 
the saying is. 

The war stuff doesn’t go very big in these 
hustling times of overshadowing business 
achievement. So, the Army Chemical War- 
fare Service takes pity on the shabby war lord 
and sends him out to rid the links of worms, 

.that make the busy executive in search 
of relaxation take about three puts and throw 
a fit. 

To make it a trifle easier for the old gar- 
dener, the army chemists promise to find a 
new gas that will stay close to the ground 
and asphyxiate the worms without injuring 
the grass. All hail industrial science! 


YEZ! Oyez! Oyez! 

Comes now the grand jury of Bibb 
County, Georgia, and delivers its “present- 
ments” to the judges of,the superior court, 
with special reference to the Macon Chamber 
of Commerce. 

What? Business again indicted? Not so 
fast! This time the grand jury hands out 
a bouquet of words addressed to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Macon—a tribute to 
good citizens from their fellow-citizens. Read 
this from the grand jury’s report: 


Endeavoring to take cognizance of all matters 
pertaining to the welfare and progress of the 
community, it seems proper at this time to make 
special reference to the splendid success of the 
recent centennial celebration organized and con- 
ducted under the direction of the Macon Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The highest praise and con- 
gratulations are due all of the public-spirited 
citizens who contributed to the accomplishment 
of Macon’s greatest civic achievement. . . . 

The grand jury welcomes this opportunity 
to urge upon all citizens the importance of con- 
tinued cooperation in the mutual cause of com- 
munity development. On behalf of the citizens 
of Bibb County we desire to express to the 
Chamber of Commerce our appreciation of the 
efficient service which has been performed dur- 
ing fifty-three years of constructive activity for 
the community at large. 


ROM time to time we quarrel gently with 
the Post Office. We brought down their 
official wrath on our heads by citing the 
post-office pen as an instance of failure of 
government ownership. We were told from 
Many quarters that post-office pens were 
good, or at least were getting better. 
Returning good for evil, the Post Office, in 
the June supplement, as an official post-office 
» uses THE Nation’s BUSINESS not as 
a horrible example, but as illustrating how 
magazines should rightly be mailed. There 
appears on one side a villainous magazine, 
whose name we forbear to mention, with the 
all pasted on wrong, and, on the other, 
Nation’s BUSINESS with its label rightly 
pasted upside down in the lower left-hand 
corner of the front 





cover. 
Maybe the post-office fil7, 
Pen ain’t so bad after all. See | 
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Pres. Roosevelt 
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including the America, largest 
cabin ship in the world. Send 
the blank today and learn 
about your ships to Europe. 


United 


45 Broadway 








F you are going to Europe this year give your trip 

the widest possible variety and interest. Make your 
plans now to spend the hot days of September in com- 
fort at sea, see Europe in the pleasant coolness of early 
Autumn, return during the brisk Fall days when the sea 
winds bring a magic touch of invigoration—you' ll find 
yourself renewed, fit for anything the year may bring. 

Send the information blank below and learn about 
the great fleet of American ships which are operated 
by the United States Lines in four services to Europe. 

The great Leviathan—the World’s Champion Ship, 
fastest, largest, finest—plies every three weeks between 
New York, Southampton and Cherbourg. Three other 
first class ships sail to Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen, 
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Canadian Office: Rotenberg’s Ltd., 79 Queen St,, West, Toronto 
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Managing Operators for 
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INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Snipoing Board 
Informatior Section Vashington, D.C. 
U.S. 2116 


Please send without obligation the U. 5, Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts and also information 
regarding U. S. Government ships, I am considering 
a trip to Europe () The Orient [j South America (). 
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Brownhoist No. 6 Locomotive Crane handling coal in and out of storage 


Unequaled Operative Efficiency 


The large capacity and easy, speedy op- 
eration of this heavy duty Brownhoist Crane 
makes possible the handling of 1000 to 1400 


tons of material per day. 

Such performance—continued for months 
without interruption by faulty mechanism— 
has given Brownhoist Cranes an unequaled 
record for low upkeep costs and depend- 
able service. 

There is a Brownhoist Crane which will 
give record service on any material hand- 
ling job. Catalogue “‘K” briefly describes 
these cranes. May we send itP 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 
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Through the wm 
Editors Spectacles 





GOOD plausible lie, one that a lot of men 
A are eager to believe, is a long-lived thing. 
It never dies, and it can’t be killed. Take 
that venerable statement that Commodore 
Vanderbilt said, “The public be damned.” He 
did say it, but with an entirely different con- 
text from the one usually joined to it. 

Melville Stone tells the story in his “Fifty 
Years of Journalism.” A newspaper reporter 
who had lost job after job for bad behavior 
picked up a living around Chicago by gather- 
ing and peddling railroad items. Mr. Vander- 
bilt arrived in Chicago in a private car late 
one night and was sleeping calmly when at 
3 a. m. the reporter waked him up to demand 
an interview. : 

Mr. Vanderbilt, with a three-o’clock-in-the- 

orning temper, objected. The reporter in- 
sisted and aaa in effect: “The public has a 
right to know.” 

Mr. Vanderbilt said, “The public be 
damned,” and one newspaper printed the story 
without printing the whole story. And the 
average American believes that Mr. Vander- 


pilt was defining his attitude towards the rail- 


road-using public. 

Two other statements that float constantly 
through the newspapers read something like 
this: 

Bradstreet’s says that 90 per cent of the men 
who start in business fail. 

Bradstreet’s says that in 1920 (or some other 
year) 85 per cent of the failures were of men 
who did not advertise. 


Bradstreet’s gets half a dozen letters a week 
asking when they said one or the other of 
these things and keeps a form letter explaining 
that they didn’t say them and that no one 
knows whether either statement is true or not. 
But like John Brown’s soul, they go march- 
ing on. 

For a quarter of a century there has been 
circulated by and among the fighters for fiat 
currency a statement that in 1877 the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association issued a circular 
which said: 

It is advisable to do all in your power to sus- 
tain such newspapers, especially the agricultural 
and religious press, as will oppose the issue of 
greenback paper money, and that you also with- 
hold patronage or favors from all applicants who 
Gre not willing to oppose the government issue of 
money. Let the Government issue the coin and 
the banks issue the paper money of the country, 
for then we can better protect each other. 

To repeal the law enacting national bank notes, 
or to restore to circulation the government issue 
of money, will be to provide the people with 
money and therefore seriously affect your individ- 
ual profits as bankers and lenders. 


A recent appearance of this venerable fabri- 
cation was in the Dearborn Independent a 
short time ago. George E. Roberts, of the Na- 
tional City Bank, knew the old sinner by 
sight and wrote as follows to Fred N. Shep- 
herd, executive manager of the A. B. A.: 

I remember writing to the American Bankers’ 
Association about this alleged circular back in the 
1896 campaign, and receiving a letter denouncing 
it as a forgery. No doubt your files are full of 
letters of this kind. It seems to me that it would 
be well at this time for you to give attention to 

forgery account, and I think it would not be 
out of place for you to write to the Dearborn 
Independent and ask space in its columns to state 
that It has been exposed as a forgery time and 
again over the last twenty-five or thirty years. 


Mr. Shepherd wrote to the editor of the 
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England’s Fight for Trade.......... 


The first of a series of articles describing in absorbing detail how the nations of 
Europe are reaching out to re-establish and extend their pre-war trade, written 
by a former American consul who has watched men and nations in many places 


Forward Move in Transportation... . 


Transportation is the outstanding business problem of the country today, and 
the biggest forward movement that the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is now carrying on is its transportation conference, which Lowell Mellett 
here describes. Mr. Mellett is a former managing editor of Collier's, at one 
time head of the Washington Bureau of the United Press. 
the world’s big events in war and peace both here and abroad. He writes not 
as a transportation expert but from the standpoint of the public. 


Some Freight Rates are Too Low.... 


The author of this article is the Associate Counsel of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway. Here he sets forth simply and understandably one 
of the great problems which confronts the railroads today—their hauling large 

t ieacshan-cutoal freight and of local freight at rates that cause 


.By Rospert S. Henry......... 


The Public’s Place in a Coal Strike. . 


The president of the United States Chamber of Commerce makes here a sugges- 
tion for control by the public of monopolistic unions which dominate an industry 
to the detriment of the public. Mr. Barnes’ suggestion is unusual and is certain 


.By Jutius H. Barnes........ 26 


The first instalment of a pictorial story of the industries, their interdependence, 


Couldn’t Make City Ferry Pay..... 
Under county management Seattle’s ferries were a miserable financial failure. 
The man who could not make them pay with politicians on his back leased them 
and ran them himself at a profit. A Grand Jury summoned him to tell why, 
and here is the answer in a dramatic story of a municipal management failure. 


Getting Buyer and Seller Together....By Georce B. Jounson....... 33 


The head of the National Retail Dry Goods Association here describes what a 
committee on trade practices found of an evil situation in distribution and tells 


GUD espns sciao tabi ntaccectan ce cveet ee eee 36 
“Viwk SET ooo cee ecko che kcec niet cua eee 38 
A page of views of one of the world’s most picturesque industries and one 

source of our food supply. 

Assigned Car Rule at the Bar....... By Howarp WHEELER........ 40 
The Interstate Commerce Commission recently rendered a decision which the 
railroads declare will add a hundred million dollars a year to their fuel bill alone. 

Here is an article which clarifies the issue in a determined struggle that may be 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

New Chamber Building Reaches Roof....................0ceeeeeee 44 
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Independent along the lines suggested by Mr. 
Roberts, but no correction has yet been 
printed. 

It’s hard to stop a popular lie when once it 
gets started on its travels. 


GOsERED by responsibility, is a phrase the 
editor of this journal has used for years 
in writing and speaking, but like so many 
other things in this life a little experience gal- 
vanizes many abstract phrases into actuality. 
Fifty thousand new subscribers to THe Na- 
TION’s Business in the last year has just 
about doubled our feeling of responsibility. 
He is either a fool or an arch egotist who 
can calmly face 118,000 American business 
executives on the 25th of each month and 
not get a touch of stage fright. The thought 
of the value of 118,000 hours of our readers’ 





A 


time—not alone money value but the value 
of that time to society—is sobering. In 
twenty-five cent pieces, 118,000 of them, there 
is something to feel responsible for, but the 
118,000 ten-dollar bills in time, that gives us 
pause! 

We mustn’t become self-conscious of this 
growing audience. We must step out boldly 
yet modestly each month as in the past and 
discuss in human phrase, as one business man 
talks to another, the significant happenings 
and trends in American business life. In a 
word, our responsibility is to strive to sense 
the new impulse in American business life, 
to study its various manifestations, and pass 
them along to the business leaders of the 
nation. And if the newest members of our 
family are one-half as helpful with sugges- 
tions as the older members have been, we 
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shall have no cause to complain; rather the 
renewed inspiration that will be ours will re. 
dound to the glory of organized business, 


GCHOOLS and libraries are showing an 
increased interest in THE NATION’s Bust. 
NEss. The Chicago Public Library this month 
asks for extra copies of our business map; 


We find it of such value that we should like 
to post it on the bulletin board. We bind your 
periodical, and for that reason cannot tear the 
map out of each number. We shall be grateful 


if you will inform us how we may obtain the’ 


map regularly in separate form. 


Principal A. Boyd, of the Lamar (Colo.) 
High School, writes: 


Tue Nation’s Business first came into my 
hands a few months ago. It is to many other 
magazines as a successful business man is to rabid 
reformers. There is no vagueness, wild shouting, 
inspiration to hate. It appeals to the head rather 
than to sentiment and to old unreasonable prej- 
udices. Its influence should be felt in every 
high school in our country. 


And Albert Leonard, superintendent of 
schools, New Rochelle, N. Y., writes: 


A careful examination of your periodical has 
made it evident that this publication is a most 
useful means of keeping oneself authoritatively 
informed on the leading industrial, economic, and 
social problems affecting the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. As a means of preparing young peo- 
ple for an intelligent and effective share in the 
obligations and duties of citizenship, your maga- 
zine will be found most helpful. It will prove 
particularly useful in supplementing the school 
work in history, civics, and economics. The fact 
that it is published by the United States Chamber 
makes certain the disinterested and trustworthy 
character of the magazine. 


Prof. Harry T. Collings, of the Wharton 
School of Finance, writes: 


May I compliment you on the excellent ma- 
terial which has been appearing in THe Narion’s 
Business from month to month? 


Professor Peterson, of the University of 
Colorado, writes: 


We have been so unfortunate as to lose a 
volume of THe Nation’s Business for 1919, 
This loss breaks our set. I am writing you, 
therefore, to inquire if there is any possibility of 
being able to purchase the missing numbers from 
you. Any help that you might be able to give 
us in this connection would be greatly appreciated. 


And in the same mail came a request from 
Nicholas Senn High School of Chicago, ask- 
ing for fifty reprints for use in the civics class, 
and adding, “We have enjoyed your magazine 
very much in this class.” 


(TSEse are only a few examples of a new 
field of opportunity for a magazine de- 
voted to the sanity, stability, and idealism of 
American business. Readers might help us 
along in this new field, if they feel so inclined, 
by calling THe Nation’s Business to 

attention of libraries and school people. 


O MAGAZINE, I believe, has ever pre- 
sented a series of articles that has brought 
the reader response we have received from 
the series on distribution. Already requests 
for 50,000 copies have been received, and the 
demand is such that we plan to bring the 
completed series out in book form. : 
Typical of the requests is the one received 
today from Julius Kayser & Co. of New York, 
who write that some of the articles of this 
series are missing from their files and ask 
it would be possible for us to furnish them 
with other copies. “We have made good usé 
of them,” runs the letter, “and wish to com 
pliment you upon the very intelligent survey 
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which you have made in this important branch 
of business.” 

The same mail brings a letter from the New 
York Evening Journal, asking for permission 
to reprint the January article, “The Case as 
to Distribution,” for distribution among 
55,000 retail dealers, jobbers, and manufac- 


urers. 

Readers will be interested to note the an- 
nouncement on another page of this number 
that we plan to continue the series through- 
out the year. 


Nw AND THEN we are rebuked for print- 
ing too much ‘about foreign countries. 
“Why don’t we stick to American business?” 
And the answer is that Europe’s business is 
our business. 

In his much-discussed and much-contro- 
verted book, “Germany’s Capacity to Pay,” 
H. G. Moulton, of the Institute of Economics, 
puts the reparations question in a fashion that 
makes it the business of all of us: 


Large reparation payments can be made only 
provided the German standard of living is held 
down to the minimum of subsistence, or at least 
to the minimum below which social revolt be- 
comes inevitable. The will to produce must of 
course be preserved; some opportunity for gain 
must be permitted. Implied in this is a driving 
down of wages and production costs below the 
level of the world at large, in order that Germany 
may persistently undersell competitors in world 
markets. This is the only possible way whereby 
any substantial exportable surplus can be pro- 
cured. Whether it is a way that would please and 
prove profitable to the rest of the world consti- 
tutes another story. 


All of which is in explanation, but not in de- 
fense of our printing such a series as that of 
Mr. Simpich, which begins in this number and 
which deals with Europe’s fight to regain her 
pre-war trade. 


HARLES P. STEINMETZ, electrical 

“wizard,” gave to the public through THe 
Nation’s Business recently a roseate picture 
of the world in the years to come, when elec- 
tricity would be doing most of the work and a 
four-hour day would be the portion of the 
manual laborer. It was an attractive Utopia 
he painted, not unlike the dreams of Socialist 
theorists, but perhaps more likely to be ful- 
filled. Mr. Steinmetz is a Socialist, and once 
ran for State Engineer of New York, to give 
that ticket prestige. He came very near elec- 
lion, which would have been a grievous dis- 
appointment te him, because he has more im- 
portant work to do. 

But we digress. The dream of the four- 
hour day reminded us of a lunch-table con- 
versation, not prompted by his dream, because 
it took place several days earlier. The speak- 
er was a noted consulting engineer. In his 
young manhood he had cooked his own break- 
fasts, walked four miles to a mine, worked 
ten hours making big rocks into little ore, 
and then walked back to his cabin to prepare 
his own supper. That wasn’t all he did in 
those days ; it is a sample. At lunch the con- 
versation turned to the laziness of New York. 

We are losing all deference for work,” he 
observed. “The only persons in this town 
who have any real feeling for it are the small 
shopkeepers, whose shops are their very lives. 
Everyone else is talking about the hardships 
of the eight-hour day. 

nation was sprung of pioneer stock, 
augmented from the hard-working peasantry 
. Europe. It is strange that we should have 
Orgotten so soon the usefulness of our hands 
and the dignity of labor. As I think back to 
6 days when a man really did a man’s work 
am ashamed of all of us. When I was a 
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No other visit to our new President aroused so much interest as that made by 
a committee of distinguished business men representing the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. To Mr. Coolidge they presented a platform of organ- 
ized business the principles to which the Chamber is committed. Here is the 
story of that visit and some striking extracts from what the newspapers said of 
it. A vivid account of what the Chamber stands for. 
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boy out West any boy who didn’t work when 
he was not in school lost caste. My father 
didn’t want me to do it, but I had to. The 
other boys looked down on me.” 

Somehow it seemed almost as odd, in this 
day, to hear a preachment on the good old 
Carlylean doctrine of the dignity of labor as 
to read a scientist’s Utopian outgiving. 


[NX THE first issue of the first American 
newspaper, The Boston News-Letter, back 
in 1704, there was just one advertisement. It 
announced a commodity for sale, and it cost 
the enterprising advertiser less than a dollar. 

Recently there appeared in metropolitan 
newspapers a page advertisement, not of a 
commodity, not of a service, nor of anything 
to sell. It was a discussion of the state of 
prosperity in the United States. The Curtis 


Publishing Company paid thousands of dol- 
lars to neip restore that confidence which had 
been shaken by the calamity-howling of the 
politicians. The concluding paragraphs are 
well worth quoting here: 


Once MAINE ELECTIONS WERE THE KEYNOTE OF 
NATIONAL POLITICS. 

WHEAT WAS THE KEYNOTE OF PROSPERITY. 

THAT WAS BEFORE THE CENTER OF POPULATION 
MOVED TO INDIANA. THAT WAS THE TIME WHEN 
ALL FARMERS WERE GROWING SOME WHEAT, AND 
ALL WERE AFFECTED BY BOTH THE ABUNDANCE OF 
THE CROP AND THE SALES PRICE. 

TIMES HAVE CHANGED! 

GIVE WHEAT ITS RIGHTFUL PLACE—6 PER CENT 
OF THE WHOLE—BUT DON’T LET IT ASSUME UNDUE 
IMPORTANCE. 

FUNDAMENTALLY, THE COUNTRY FROM EVERY 
STANDPOINT SO FAR AS WE CAN SEE, IS SOUND; 
PARTICULARLY SOUND WHEN JUDGED BY THE NAT~ 
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“Freight Rates and Charges” 


Laws, rules and regulations governing the 
Construction, operation and development 


OF 
Railroad freight rates and charges 
in their application to 
Interstate and foreign commerce 
Covers all questions involving the legal status of different kinds of rates—Establish- 
ment of rates—Changes in rates—Quotation of rates—Assessment of rates—Payment 
for transportation—Factors in rate-making—Justness, reasonableness of rates—Com- 
parison of rates—Advances and reductions in rates—Maintenance of rates—Investigation 
and suspension of new rates—Jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
many other vital subjects set forth in Table of Contents. 


The purpose of the book is to state the present law governing every proposition involv- 
ing freight rates and charges in a way that is easy to understand in its application to 
everyday problems. Place order at once as edition is limited. 


Price $7.50 "= :327, saasportstion 


Traffic Law Service Corporation, GHicaco “ILLINOIS 











































“Limitation of Common Carriers’ Liability ” 


Laws governing the filing and settlement of 


CLAIMS AGAINST COSEREOTS CARRIERS 
LOSS, DAMAGE, INJURY AND DELAY 
to 


Property transported in Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

Book covers all questions involving CLAIMS BETWEEN SHIPPERS AND CARRIERS, including 
common-law liability as modified by statute—Extent of liability of initial, connecting and termi 

carriers—Limited-liability clauses governing transportation of live stock and perishable traffic— 
Vessel owner’s liability in foreign commerce—Rates dependent upon declared or released valuation 
—Liability of carrier for full actual loss, damage, or injury regardless of limited-liability contract— 
Validity of limited-liability provisions in contracts of shipment, classifications and tariffs—Time for 
giving notice of and filing of claims with carriers, and institution of suits—Elements and measure 
of recovery—When invoice price or market price controls—Interest—Refund of freight charges— 
Exemption of carrier from liability for act of God, public enemy, negligence of shipper, public 
authority, inherent vice or nature of goods—Liability as warehouseman—Export and import traffic 
—Forms of domestic and export bills of lading—“Shipper’s weight, load and count’”—Court pro- 


ceedings—Jurisdiction of Interstate 








Commerce Commission—“Carmack Amendment’—‘Cummins 
Amendments”—“Harter Act,” etc. Place order at once as edition is liméted. 
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The book that Poincare and 
Stresemann are talking about ! 


Bor# Premier Poincaré and Chancellor Stresemann in some 
of their recent speeches have made extended reference to 
the report of the INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS on the ca- 
pacity of Germany to make reparation payments. 

This report, which came off the press a few weeks ago, is 
exciting intcrest in all parts of the world. It is the first defi- 
nite answer to one of the leading questions of the day. 


Germany’s Capacity to Pay 


By H. G. Moulton and C. E. McGuire 


With the aid of the Council and Staff of the 
Institute of Economics 


384 pages, 5x 8, $2.50 net, postpaid 
THS book is the first of a series of studies from the INSTI- 
TUTE OF ECONOMICS, established in October, 1922, and 
endowed by the Carnegie Foundation, for the purpose of gath- 
ering and making available material on economic questions 
for the guidance of public opinion. 

The INSTITUTE has not been content with any superficial 
gathering of data and opinion. It has done its work thor- 
oughly and its findings will be found as conclusive and as 
trustworthy as would be those of any commission especially 
appointed to the task. 


A Complete Diagnosis of Germany’s Economic Condition 


The aim has been to make as complete a diagnosis as pos- 
sible of Germany’s economic condition and of her ability to 
continue making reparation payments. 

The volume clears away many of the prevalent misconcep- 
tions regarding Germany’s ability to meet her reparation 
obligations and answers conclusively most of the questions 
about which there is so much controversy today. 
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URAL CREATION OF WEALTH AS IT COMES FROM THE 
SOIL. 


Advertising is always a form of public ser. 
vice, but this advertisement was the essence 
of public service. 

William James quotes with approval the say- 
ing of an old villager: “There is very little 
difference between one man and another, when 
you get to the bottom of it. But what little 
there is, is very important.” 

The difference between advertising in 1704 
and 1923 is not only “very important;” it is 
epochal. 


[Me is still of the essence in the business 
world. Science and invention contrive 
mobile forces and instrumentalities to acceler- 
ate the pace of living and doing. Fresh 
testimonial comes in report of daily delivery 
of mail by airplane to troops on a “hike 
from Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, to 
Camp Knox, Kentucky. So the ether, 

a highway of communication, lends itself to 
this new service for the comfort and con- 
venience of our horse, foot and artillery. 

Too, we read of a racing motor car taking 
on gas from another car tooled up to it, 
wheel to wheel; and of a soaring airplane re- 
fueled from a plane maneuvering in flight 
above it. Express trains on some railroads 
have long saved precious minutes at tanks 
by scooping water from troughs between the 
rails. And regard, also, those durable “mara- 
thon” dancers who were fed and watered on 
the run, as it were, by way of keeping up 
energy for flying feet. 

Are science and our ready homage to speed 
to push us to a perpetual use of our powers? 
Perhaps. But in that distant day, should it 
come, as in this, we may be sure that no 
revision of Saint Luke’s measure will be nec- 
essary—the race is not always to the swift 


WEEN WE applied for our first job, im 
telligence tests had not been devised. 
Perhaps if they had, we should still be out of 
work. The youth of the country blacked its 
shoes, put on its Sunday suit, got a letter from 
the pastor of the church and the high school 
principal and set forth. Questions were sim- 
pler: “How long have you been at school?” 
“Do you live with your parents?” “Ever 
worked anywhere before?” All those could be 
answered, but we shudder to think what 
have happened to us had we been confronted 
with this: 


With your pencil make a dot over any one of 
these letters, F G H I J, and a comma after the 
longest word; boy mother girl. Then if Christmas 
comes in March, make a cross right here......... but 
if not, pass along to the next question and tell 
where the sun rises.............._ If you believe Edison 
discovered America, cross out what you just 
wrote, but if it was some one else, put in # 
number to complete this sentence: “A horse 
NR AIS feet.” Write yes no matter whether 
China is in Africa or not............... ; and then 
give a wrong answer to this question: “How 
many days are there in a week ?”..........0000 Write 
any letter except G after this COMMA,.......++ 
then write mo if 2 times 5 are 10............ mi 


Probably we should have decided that the 
prospective employer was somewhat 
anced and looked elsewhere. 


AVERY human note is sounded im this 
letter from a professional man in New 
England: 


That is a splendid article by Mr. Hooper, “The 
Fantasy of a Living Wage.” But I take ¢ 
exception to one of his statements, or to the gea- 
eral way in which he makes it. To quote, 
must not be forgotten, however, that the wom 
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left us by the war was that of wasteful 
and extravagant habits of living by all classes 
_—,” It is to the last two words that I object. 
God knows there is a huge class of our very best 
he “new poor’—who have had no 
chance to develop extravagant habits. (See 
John Corbin’s great book, “The Return of the 
Middle Class.”) We have been impoverished by 
inflated prices without any corresponding increase 
of income. In my home before*the war we had 
a maid most of the time. Since then my cul- 
tured wife has become a domestic drudge, and 
most of her clothes she has made herself. With 
two children to maintain and educate, it is a 
desperate struggle to make ends meet. We, of 
course, are typical of many thousands of cul- 
tured folk. Our future would be dark, indeed, 
were it not for faith that ere long present 
absurd conditions will adjust themselves, and 
we shall come into our own again. 


OHN FALSTAFF at his portly best and 
“yon Cassius” at his leanest have trod the 

boards as exemplars of the thick and the thin 
of earthly substance. Argument over quirks 
of human nature as bottomed on bulk of flesh 
wax and wane without enduring judgment 
or conclusion. The industrious jollity of Mr. 
Shakespeare’s rotund old roisterer is made to 
serve as evidence that good nature goes with 
great girth, but his ‘yon Cassius” with lesser 
midriff is a sinister figure. Mayhap his sum- 
mers in Rome were too much for him, for 
now come respected scientists with a report 
that fat men endure high temperatures better 
than thin men. 

Experiments were made by means of a spe- 
cially heated room in the laboratory of the 
Bureau of Mines station at Pittsburgh. Per- 
sons exposed to the heat of the special cham- 
ber lost weight, the report says, varying with 
the individual, the heavier and stouter men 
losing more than the lighter and thinner men. 
Despite their lesser loss of weight, the thinner 
men could not endure the high temperatures 
as long as the heavier men, and complained 
more of the exhaustion that followed exposure. 

In the course of their experiments, the 
scientists discovered that sweat is the chief 
cause of inflammation of the eyes, which ac- 
companies exposure to heat. Another out- 
standing conclusion lays low another bogy, 
namely, that the drinking of ice water after 
exposure to high temperature does not pro- 
duce cramps. 


“VVOUR work,” writes Francis J. Bowen, 

of San Antonio, Texas, “in assisting 
business executives to understand better the 
multiplicity of problems that unavoidably 
surround and press upon the individual and 
the nation these days is as highly commendable 
as it is imperative.” 


ARMIEs need many things besides guns, 
but the wants of an army of occupation 
run to undreamed-of supplies. A footnote to 
a recently published volume on German repa- 
rations lists some of the materials which Ger- 
many furnished. They included: 


50,900 sets of knives, forks and spoons 
175,000 napkins 
69,000 dinner services 
$9,000 coffee services 
4,300 tea sets 
25,000 porcelain plates 
72,000 white wine glasses 
51,000 claret glasses 
15,000 port wine glasses 
45,000 champagne glasses 
58,000 liquor glasses 
26,000 beer glasses 
9,000 decanters 


Armies of occupation Vy 7 
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T need cost you little. Perhaps the ma- 
jority of persons have an exaggerated 
idea of the cost of a European trip. Learn 
today at what a moderate cost you can ful- 
fill your desire to see the wonders of Europe. 


Your Government has prepared hand- 
somely illustrated travel booklets of itiner- 
aries, costs and ship accommodations. Send 
for them today—free and without obligation. 


Investigate Now 


This unusual opportunity to go abroad at a 
moderate cost on the great U. §. Govern- 
ment ships operated by the United States 
Lines should command your interest. 


Early Sailings Are: 
Geo. Washington - Oct. 6—Nov. 13 
Leviathan - - - Oct. 20—Nov. 10 
Pres. Roosevelt - Oct. 233—Nov. 24 
Pres. Harding eee, Oct. 27—Dec. 4 


In addition there are five splendid 
cabin ships direct to Cobh(Queens-_ , [-———_— "___— 
town), Cherbourg and London INFORMATION BLANK 
and three to Bremen including the To U. S. Shipping Board 
S.S. America, largest cabin ship in | Infor. See. 2117 _ Washington, D. C. 
the world. Find out about the low _ | Please send without obligation theU. $. Government 
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The Clinton Iron & Steel Company 
have used Brownhoist Cranes for many 
years. Their new No. 2 Brownhoist 
gas engine Crane with generator set 
and magnet, handles fifteen to twenty 
125 lb. pigs at a trip and averages four 
trips a minute from car to stock pile. 


Brownhoist Products 


Heavy Dock Machinery, Locomotive 
Cranes, Monorail Trolleys, Concrete 
Bunkers, Chain Conveyors, Belt Con- 
veyors, Coal Crushers, Bridge Cranes, 
Buckets, etc. 
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Here’s the Ideal Small Crane for an 


Industrial Plant 


The Brownhoist No. 2 Crane is an indispensable 
factor of economy in general utility work for any plant. 


This eight-wheel No. 2 crane is economical even 
in first cost. With minimum operative and upkeep 
expense it will save money on every job where speedy 
movement of various kinds of materials is necessary. 


Maximum capacity and flexibility are assured be- 
cause of the eight-wheel trucks. And for this same 
reason the crane makes an ideal unit for switching 
cars in the yard. 


The No. 2 Brownhoist Crane is equally efficient for 
bucket, hook or magnet work. It is built for gasoline, 
steam or electric power. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans, London, Eng. 
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Through the » 
Editors Spectacles 





ROM a fine bunch of letters this month 

we cull a few for the delectation of our 
readers—and to show among other things 
that what’s sauce for the goose is not sauce 
for the gander. For instance, Mr. R. E. 
Cherrick, of Rock Creek, Oreg., sees in us a 
mouthpiece of “Big Business,” and thinks 
chambers of commerce worse than the 
1 W. W. He says: 


I have just finished reading most of the Sep- 
tember issue of your magazine. I hope to later 
make room for THE Nation’s BusINEss in my 
list of reading because I recognize its value in 
setting forth the ideas of the so-called “Big Busi- 
ness” as to how this Government should be run. 
I claim to always be honest, and I try to be 
fair. I realize that in order to do so, one must 
know the other fellow’s viewpoint. 

Turn to page 15, September issue, top of third 
column. “There are a great many farmers—in 
fact around 50 per cent—who do not have 
actually to make any profit out of their crops, 
and general farming operations in order to get 
along nicely.” Well it can’t be done, and you 
know it. Try it on “Big Business” and see how 
it works? I have made the statement before 
chambers of commerce and other meetings that 
the chamber of commerce is, in my opinion a 
worse menace than the I. W. W. Such state- 
ments as this one make me feel more than ever 
that I am correct. 

But again I do agree with you heartily in 
some things, for instance, about freight rates. 
Rates must of necessity be based on service ren- 
dered. But this should also apply to farmers. 
We should not expect to ship hay from Oregon 
to feed to dairy cows in Maine at a price to 
enable the Maine dairy men to make a profit. 
There are enough injustices that are apparent in 
railroad tariffs that need readjustment to keep 
us busy without such nonsensical things as this. 
But I must stop till I have more time. I might 
add that I am a retired farmer. Retired because 
I can’t make a decent living, though I can exist 
on it. 


While a reader who signs himself “Dis- 
gusted” on a letter postmarked Cleve- 
land thinks those same agricultural articles are 
“pandering to the farmer and the cheapest 
kind of politics” and rises to state: 


Why should a lazy, inefficient citizen who 
gambles his all on a wheat crop and loses get 
such attention from you? I can see why the 
politicians slobber over his alleged wrongs. They 
want votes. But a sane, dignified journal devoted 
to sound economics should be the last to fall into 
line. Why doesn’t some red-blooded spokesman 
show up who will go to the heart of the matter? 
For instance: 

Why this bellyache about farms being mort- 
gaged ? Tell us if there are more farms mortgaged 
than industries. The U. S. Steel and Standard 
Oil and the packers—all anathema to the farm 
politicians—have healthy mortgages. 

Next, why sob-stuff about farmers failing? T’ll 
undertake to match a retail failure with every 
farm failure and have some left over. Three- 
quarters of a billion in business failures in one 
year. And those were real honest-to-God failures, 
sheriff, padlock and all—and furniture thrown 
into the street! But no legislation to relieve the 
misery of this unfortunate class of citizens of the 
republic—citizens doubtless as loyal’and patriotic 
aS any. 

And so on and so on. The wail about our 
sturdy yeomanry leaving the soil—well, hasn’t 
our food supply for all that kept up with our 
Population growth? What would you have? 

ve them stay on the farm and restrict indi- 
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..By Witutam R. Green....... 13 


The senior Republican member of the Ways and Means Committee dis- 
cusses the outlook for lower taxes and simpler taxes. We can have them 
both, but we can’t have the former unless we spend less—and the sight of a 
surplus is not always an incentive to saving. 


Can’t We Carry Freight to Your Door?. .By W. J. L. Bannam...... 15 


“Store door delivery” is a successful practice in England and in Canada. The 
United States has only timidly experimented with it. To many transportation 
experts it is a solution to our terminal problem. Mr. Banham, who is the gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Otis Elevator Company, has given this subject much 
study. He believes that it is practicable to carry less-than-carload freight all 


Introducing President Head......... 


A picturesque and likable figure in business circles is Walter W. Head, the new 
president of the American Bankers Association. James B. Morrow has written 
a colorful, lively account of this farm boy who has risen to a high place in 


The Economic Revival of France... . 


We think too much of France as rattling the saber, as struggling to establish her 
military and political position in Europe. Here Mr. Simpich gives the other 
side of the shield, the story of an industrial France successfully rebuilding and en- 
larging her factories, reaching abroad for new trade, a foremost factor in that 
world-wide struggle for foreign markets which is bound to:play so big a part in 


Remaking the Tariff to Fit......... 


If an American importer wanted a tariff lowered and an American manufacturer 
wanted a tariff raised, they had in the past but one recourse, Congress. Now 
we are in the midst of an experiment in “taking the tariff out of politics.” 
How this flexible tariff will work and what it means to business is described by 
Harry A. Wheeler, vice president of the Union Trust Company of Chicago. 
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The second instalment of a pictorial story of the industries, their interdepen- 


America May Abolish Poverty...... 
An inspiring opportunity for America to show the world the way out of poverty 

= Julius H. Barnes, President of the National Chamber, who 

believes that the destiny to provide that freedom is promised by the soundness 


It Costs Too Much to Sell Our Food..By B. F. Yoakum............ 32 


The second article of our new series on distribution, The author, a widely 
known railroad man, is also a practical farmer; and much of his time of late has 
been devoted to an intensive study of the cost of distribution of food products. 


Here’s a Trust Allowed to Do It All. . 


Here is a picture of a vertical trust in action such as this country would not 
tolerate, at least among the packers; but the interests described were big enough 
to merit the attention of an investigator in Europe of the Department of 


.By Warren BisHop.......... 34 
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The second article dealing with the work of the Chamber’s Transportation 
Conference, perhaps the most important activity the National Chamber has 
ever undertaken. The author here gives a picture of the problem of the future 
which this representative body hopes to be of help in solving. 
.By Ermer T. Pererson....... 42 


Cutting Down on Wheat in Kansas. . 


Two months ago we talked of wheat as a national problem. This month we 
present the solution of a particular community. 
on the ground of how one county in Kansas has turned from the golden, gambling 
Fuses to the safety.of diversification. 
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vidual production as the coal miners have done? 
We'd be better off today if ’steen thousand coal 
miners had “left the mines” and gone into the 
automobile, electrical and chemical industries as 
the farm boys did. 

And why should I in Cleveland be taxed to 
keep a farmer in business who has gone out to 
the western fringe of alkali and cactus and finds 
his judgment bad and the rail haul 2,000 miles? 

Why don’t you point out that most of the 
trouble is due to gambling in lands, worse gam- 


bling than Wall Street ever did, where $1.25 gov- 
ernment acreage has been boosted to $300 on 
borrowed money and expected to turn a similar 
profit ! 

I could go on all afternoon indicating the bunk 
that’s going on over agriculture, coal, oil, ships, 
rails, and the whole range of business undertak- 
ing. But it’s not my job—that’s what I pay 
$7.50 to Tue Nation’s Busivess for—and all 
I’m getting is platitudes and more platitudes. 


“Disgusted” wields an entertaining if 
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Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of the Board, Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Co., New York City. 

M. J. Sanders, Ocean Transportation, New Orleans, La. 

John W. Shartel, Vice President and General Manager, Okla- 
homa Railway Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Paul Shoup, Vice President, Southern Pacific Railway Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Alvan T. Simonds, President, Simonds Manufacturing Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Harry A. Smith, President, National Fire Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Ernest T. Trigg, President, John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vernon S. Tupper, General Manager, Nashville Roller Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Charles F. Weed, Vice President, First National Bank, Boston, 


Mass. 
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somewhat scratchy pen; if we had his real 
name we'd get him to contribiite regularly. 


Ov Cleveland reader is not alone in cry- 
ing out for facts concerning the wheat 
situation. Appraisals of agricultural condi- 
tions are made throughout the land in im- 

ive number and variety. The man who 
seeks to inform his judgment with fact is 
bewildered and baffled with a cloud of 
charges and counter-charges. He is like to 
be overborne by the glib explanations of 
subsidized observers and special pleaders 
whose fanatic zeal carries on in behalf of one 
or another economic group. How welcome, 
now, is the voice of Dean H. L. Russell, of 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, who 
comes forward to give straight words to Wis- 
consin farm boys. Counseling the young 
men not to leave the farm for the city, and 
to prepare for farm management, Mr. Rus- 
sell says: 

The shrewd young man, in deciding what 
business or profession he wants to follow, will 
be wise not to go with the crowd. Competition 
is always the keenest and the possibility of over- 
supply the greatest when everybody wants to 
rush into the same line. Just now, the recent 
unpopularity of farming makes this a more at- 
tractive field than normal. Especially so to the 
young man who trains himself to do better than 
the average. 


And then the nub of his recommendations: 


There is no favorable outlook for the inef- 
ficient man anywhere, and especially will that be 
true in agriculture. 


The consequences of poor management are 
inescapable. They are not peculiar to agri- 
culture. There is no security for the ineffi- 
cient man in any competitive enterprise. 
And no bogus idealism or legislative pill will 
avail to the contrary. 


TH September number inspired Mr. F. J. 
Feinler, of Port Townsend, Wash., along 
different lines. He was well pleased with THE 
Nation’s Business and suggests several little 
things “we might bring about”: 


First, the adoption of the metric system. 
Second, international time reckoning with the 
confusion of the zone system. Let Greenwich 
time be everywhere used for telegraph and 
transportation, time schedules, etc. Local time 
for local use. Third, strictly phonetic writing, 
elimination of capital letters, etc. Fourth, an 
international terminology based on a numerical 
and simple phonetic system which uses the same 
sounds everywhere. For spoken language is far 
more important than writing. These simplifica- 
tions would eliminate a great amount of friction 
on the wheels of commerce. 


R. T. H. MAXWELL, manager of Max- 
well Brothers, El Dorado, Ark., takes 
US over the jumps on another count. He 
writes: 
Tama member of Roy V. Kinard Post No. 10, 
ican Legion. I will not aid nor abet an 
Organization which is opposed to “adjusted com- 
pensation” for soldiers who served the U. S. in 
War against Germany. I have also read some 
of your platitudes about finance and business. 
financial system has at present a metallic 
Bold base, pyramidal in shape, but inverted, and 
y at any desired moment. Also you teach 
set Our great American Government should 
prec its own money and pay someone else 
terest for it. I have put you in the Ananias 
b, as the famous “Teddy” would say! If you 
would plainly and openly advocate a system 
Pega, a Select few could get sustenance from 
Majority without causing the few the weari- 
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him a well-rounded experience. 


the future that lies in this movement. 


with both parties. 


comparatively new form of insurance. 


In This Number 


(Continued from page 5) 
Charge Convenience Urged on Us... 


The buyer side of the question of convenience. Does he want it, or is it thrust 
on him? The writer has been active in commercial association work, an editor 
and publisher, and one time a commissioner of public markets—-which gives 





. By F. G. MacomBer.......... 46 


Teaching the New Ways to Handle Men. ..By Frep H. Rinne, Jr.... 49 


The study of “human engineering” is finding its place in our colleges. The 
Secretary of the Industrial Service Movement of the International Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations tells what is taught and the hope for 


Making Farmers Feel at Home...... 


An intimate account of how successful store keepers in the Middle West keep in 
touch with their customers, by a man whose business keeps him in close contact 


.By Arcuer Watt Doveotas... §2 


The Map of the Nation’s Business... . 


A bird’s-eye view of conditions all over the country. The map shows few 
changes, but those tend to indicate better business. 


When a Head of the Business Dies... 


Business insurance is increasingly important as a means of protecting a partner- 
ship or corporation from the dangers that follow the death of one member, Mr. 
Biackburn, who is the secretary of the American Life Convention, describes this 


.By Frank GREENE........... 58 
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A survey of crop and business conditions affected by crops, by the Chairman 
of the Chamber’s Committee on Statistics. 
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Brief reports of what the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and other 

commercial and trade organizations are doing; helpful alike to secretaries and 

to organizations. 

Tende Press DAMM. 660 ios cxin si Pee a cakaes dy badteamy ara ee 94 

A cross-section of trade-press comment on current subjects, including effects 

of the Japanese disaster, the anthracite coal situation, etc. 
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sible for the contents of the article or for the opinion to which expression is given. 
laced |} 





ness of working for a living, you could come 
nearer telling the truth. 


O* THE other hand, Mr. C. L. Boyer, 
civil engineer and contractor of Toledo, 
Ohio, found the Distribution Series illuminat- 
ing, and goes on to add: 

I also especially commend the column headed 
“Government Aids to Business,” and have taken 


advantage of certain information given. Should 
have had the magazine sooner. 


Likewise other letters came telling us of 
something helpful found in the magazine and 
these served to maintain the editorial equili- 
brium. Here are a few excerpts: 


I found the entire October number illuminat- 
ing, edifying, and interesting. I wish to let you 
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F you finance transactions 
I through the medium of 
drafts with or without docu- 
ments attached, the collect- 
ing bank is a most important 
link in your arrangements. 


This Company handles 
an unusually large volume 
of collection business. Its 
service extends to all for- 
eign countries, as well as 
throughout the United 
States. 


Through our branch 
ofices in Europe, and 
correspondents who have 
been carefully selected in 


Domestic and Foreign 
Collections 









































the United States and 
abroad, we render an ex- 
ceptional service. 


For the handling of 
drafts drawn on New York 
and vicinity, we have an 
organization which gives 
prompt notice of arrival, 
traces and locates cars, 
makes speedy presentation 
of drafts, and in other ways 
expedites payment. 


We invite you to send 
your collections through 
us. Full details will be 
sent on request to our 
Collection Department. 


Our z00-page booklet,“Guaranty Service,” 


will be sent to executives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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And are not their readers better 





When writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New York please mention the Nation’s Business 


dard Brick Co., Macon, Ga. 


It is six months since I saw the first copy of 
Tue Nation’s Business, since which time each | 
I 4 


number has been eagerly looked for. 
you are in a position to get the cream of 


information, and a subscriber, therefore, has we 
fore him the opportunity of understanding the | 
complexities of the nation’s business as he cay | 


those of his own-community—J. V. C 


ORDES, 
Assistant Treasurer, Chester Kent & Co., Chicago, 
In order to stimulate good reading among those | 


who use our library, we should be glad to di 


prominently and permanently a statement from 


you as to the historical background of your 
publication. We believe this would enable us ¢ 
understand and appreciate better the part you 
take in our national life, and to be mor 


accurately informed citizens of America—Caygg, © 


E. Nourse, Mayor, Wilsonwood, IIL. 


I particularly appreciate the monthly map 
representing business conditions throughout fhe 
United States, and believe it to be one of the 
best, if not the best, feature I have so far 
noticed in the magazine—W. H. Forms, | 
Spokane, Wash. 


You are probably overwhelmed with message 
of congratulation on the excellence of the con- 
tents of THe Nation’s Business and the phe 
nomenal record you have made in increasing the 
circulation, yet I am glad to add a word of con 
gratulation and to express the hope that month 
by month the influence as well as the circulation 
of the splendid publication will increase—J, A 
GawrTurop, Richmond, Va. 


We use Tue Natron’s Busrvess in our library 
and find it very helpful to the business men who 
use the library—E. H. Wiper, Russell Library, 
Middletown, Conn. 


I make considerable use of every copy of Ta 
NatTIon’s BusmNEss in my classes in. Tariff and 
International Trade and Latin American work— 
Harry T. Coxrrics, Professor of Economia, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


In my opinion THe Nation’s Business is om 
of the most interesting and instructing magazins 
that comes to my attention. Until I regularly 
took up the reading of it I was of the confirmed 
opinion that it was impossible to make a busines 
magazine really readable, but you have certainly 
convinced me that it is possible, and if the maga 
zine continues to be as good as it has been in the 
past I expect to continue my subscription inde- 
initely —F, H. Hirp, Western Manager, Bird & 
Son, Chicago. 


I was very much interested to note the article, 
“The Story of a Quaker Meeting,” in the Sep 
tember number. It seems to me that much good 
will come from the occasional presentation @ 
constructive efforts on the part of employers aml 
business men further to develop the ethical cot 
of business and industry—F, E. Jounson, New 
York City. 


AMES M. Beck is still possessed with th 
idea that we have sold our souls to t& 
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know the pleasure and profit that are mine in 9 
reading this number, and I find every number @ 
of great interest—W. E. Dunwopy, Pres., Stan. © 



































devil of machinery; that man has become 
the slave of the harnessed power he created 
Hear him, through one of Mr. Hearst’s ne 
papers: 

All the rotary presses of the United Stale 
which tonight are printing over 50,000,000 copits 
of papers, will not print one single documel 
which will be comparable in wisdom and 
bility with Washington’s Farewell Message ~ 
























But Mr. Beck’s article, readable ani 
thought-provoking, even if not eq D4 
Washington’s Farewell Message, is it 






a million or five million of those 50,000,0 
newspapers of which he speaks so oe? We 
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should think poorly of Mr. Beck if we did 
pot believe that. 

The Ten Commandments were written “in 
two tables of stones.” Still more primitive 
and of smaller circulation. Washington at 
leas} availed himself of the printing press. 
Would Mr. Beck go all the way back? 


ew ekD W. BOK, once editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, has retired from 
that office to a life of dignity, but not neces- 
sarily one of ease. He has written his own 
life and that of Cyrus H. K. Curtis—best 
sellers both—and he has offered to reward 
him who sets the world on its way to peace. 
Now he’s set the advertising beehive buzzing. 

It began innocently enough by offering 
prizes through the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration; he has offered prizes 
for the best advertisements, saying, “It is 
pathetic to see the barrenness of initiat ve 
and originality in the modern advertisement.” 
But is was not that which started the buzz- 
ing. It was his presentation of a table of 
amounts spent on advertising, starting off 
with $600,000,000 in the newspapers, ending 
with $5,000,000 in programs and altogether 
totaling $1,284,000,000. 

Good, big, round sums those, but not nec- 
essarily too large nor indicating waste. Other 
estimators have put them even higher. 

Comes now John I. Romer, able editor of 
Printers’ Ink, published in the interests of 
advertising, and deplores the broadcasting of 
these figures on two counts: 

“First, that it is obviously impossible to 
compile accurate statistics,” and, 

“Second, that their dissemination is an- 
tagonistic to the welfare of the publishing 
and advertising business.” 

Spreading such loose figures—if loose they 
be—is antagonistic, Mr. Romer explains, 
since “it furnishes ammunition to foolish 
legislators and ambitious politicians and gov- 
ernmental executives looking around anxiously 
for sources of additional revenue.” 


THE Bok figures and the Romer comment 
have provoked lively discussion, nor is all 
the feeling on one side. First, as to inaccu- 
tacy of the figures, no one was prepared to 
accept them as certain or final, but not every- 
one was prepared to say they were too large. 
A figure of $150,000,000 for magazines and 
weeklies doesn’t seem startling. Two of the 
periodicals which Mr. Bok knows best, the 
Saturday Evening Post and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, would account for a large slice of 


But there’s a broader question than the 
mere accuracy of the figures that is worth 
the consideration not only of advertising men 
but of all business men. If, as most of us 
believe, properly directed advertising is a 
Saving rather than a wasteful factor in dis- 
tribution, if for many—not all—articles it 
is a cheaper method of selling, then why 
balk at bigness? Why not be proud rather 
than timid in telling of advertising power? 
As studies of distribution continue, advertis- 
ing is bound to be drawn into the inquiry. 
Advertising like every factor will have to 
justify the money spent on it, and that jus- 
tification must come from the consumer, not 

advertiser only. 
_ Would it not be foolish for the advertising 
ra id stick its head in the sand and 
e that no one is. going to see its tail 
feathers? vee 


for five thousand years the Chinese leg- 
end ran) and caused the Yellow River to 
inundate vast areas of fertile farmland. Some 
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MONSTER dragons swished their tails (so 
end 
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S. S. Leviathan 
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| I’ costs less NOW. On the ships of the great 
fleet of the United States Lines to Europe 
you will find the maximum of luxury, speed, 
4 refinement and economy. If you go to Euro 

now the social season over there is at its height, the 
tourist prices of the summer are not in force and the 
passage rate is lowest. Accommodations to suit every 
purse and every taste available now at new low Win- 

































ter Rates. bs 
Next sailings are: 
Leviathan ; : ; ; Nov.1o Dec. 1 
President Roosevelt : Nov. 24 
George Washington ; ; Dec. 13 
President Harding . ; Dec. 29 
This is'an unusual oppor, [=~ ee 
tunity togoabroad ata very INFORMATION BLANK 
moderate cost. Send today To U. 8. Shipping Board 
for your Government's free, Infor. Section 2118 Washington, D.C. 
handsomely illustrated, ~ r ' 
travel booklets of itiner- pre poe ey gprs eps 
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'° merica 
My Name. 
Send the Coupon Today : 
Find out about the new low Address — 
Winter Rates and the advan- \ Ten tate 
tages of Europe in Winter ~ : S 
‘ Ra. 
45 Broadway New York City 


Canadian Office: 79 Queen Street, W. Toronto 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 
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Good Morning, London! ‘ 


We 





Huge Sums of Money Are 
Daily Sent to. Europe by 


IOGRAMS 


EN a distress call comes from a friend 

abroad —or when instant cash on the spot 

in Europe means big profits—you can get the 

money there,in a matter of minutes—by Radio- 

gram. Talk it over with your bank. 

Practically every part of Europe can be reached 

this way, and the great banks of the country 

make daily use of radio to speed their clients’ 
business. 
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How to send a Radiogram: In New York, 
WIDE San Francisco or Washington, phone for an 
RCA messenger. In other cities, use the nearest 
peg Postal Telegraph office to send a Radiogram to 
Europe. Use the nearest Western Union office 









rma gen for Radiograms to Japan and Hawaii. To any 
Radiogram country—and to passengers on ships at sea— 


Rate Sheet be sure to mark every message 


Via RCL 
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there were who averred that they had 
the giants at their destructive play. 
the Chinese ‘are a fatalistic folk, and 
bowed to the will of their gods. 

Not so modern commerce! At its 
came engineers of the Asia Developm 
Company, a New York corporation, to 
ness within its bed this unruly and 
torrent. The great break of 1921, which ¢ 
millions of dollars and untold suffering, 
closed with concrete and steel, the river 
diverted to its original course, and chaing 
there against the possibility of digging 1 : 
channels or destroying its banks. The k 
was completed in four months. Not only. 
adjacent farms but commercial traffic on th 
river were made secure. 

No longer do dragons disport thems 
amid this muddy flood. Modern science and” 
modern industry have put them swiftly fo 
flight. 







































ORE and more education attempts 
catch step with the restless fo 
march of industry. The New York Uni 
now announces an “oil course,” to prepan 
future executives for the industry. 
students are to be instructed about expen 
business, about conditions in the flush pre. 
ducing pools of the midcontinent and 
fornia fields, about mechanical problems 
financing. They will get information 
oil executives have picked up heretofore 
they worked. 

We are reminded of Professor Charles 
liam Wallace of the University of Neb 
who teaches dramatic literature and is 
garded as the foremost living Shakespe 
authority. He spent years examining @ 
than five million Shakespearean and 6 
records, and discovered new facts 
amazed the scholastic world. Not sati 
even with this and the enormous pe 
prestige it brought him, he determined 
make further researches. But how do it 
a professorial salary? In order to get f 
to his beloved subject he went into oil @ 
accumulated a million dollars. 

Evidently, although oil and water 
mix, oil and education will. 


Or MAIL brings a publication addressed 
to us as editor of “The Matron’s B us & 
ness.” We remember publishing an article@ 
“What the Better Half Thinks” by “He 
but we doubt that the addressor seized on@ 
piece for light on our persuasion. We a 
of a matron as a married woman, especial 
woman of established age and dignity, 
housekeeper, particularly of a public it 
tion or a female superintendent of a cB 
ble institution. 
Can it be that any of those concepts 
the true character of the magazine? 
We are only ten years old, and 4 
dignity is with us always, it is flexible 
occasion. We do not set public hou: 
order, but we do try to point the way 
better administration of the nati “ 
sources. We have sometimes thought in ur 
superintendency of publishing enterprises 
publishing might well be classed with chal 
ble institutions. But we dismiss that 0 
pessimism to deny the allegation of the 
If it be that our watchful care for the 
interest of our readers has put the ma 
in the similitude of motherly sd 
we welcome the compliment. 
course has approval from our readé 
family now stands at 120,000 
members are coming in 
at the rate of 1,000 a 
week. 
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Through the » 
Editors Spectacles 





HE EDITOR of our esteemed contempo- 

rary, The Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, 
writes his “reflections from abroad” in the 
September number most entertainingly. The 
heading of the article states: 


For the first time in the history of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, American workers have had 
an opportunity to get a first-hand acquaintance 
with the brilliant achievements of the organized 
workers and cooperators of Europe through a tour 
arranged by the Brotherhood. 


We settle back in our chair to read the arti- 
cle and learn what the Locomotive Engineers’ 
party saw at first hand of the “brilliant 
achievements” of organized labor abroad. The 
first paragraph begins: 

Liverpool, England: 

The same grimy docks, the same leaden sky, 
the same bleary-eyed idle men loafing around the 
waterfront. Flourishing saloons, ill-kept streets, 
and shabbily-dressed workers—Liverpool. This 
is the second year of unemployment for many of 
these men. They are eking out a miserable exist- 
ence on government unemployment doles and by 
picking up an odd penny here and there. Two 
shillings—46 cents—a day is a going wage for 
unskilled labor, with three shillings a top price. 
We had not been off the boat an hour ere we 
met the two typical queries—repeated a hundred 
times since: “Is there a chance for a good job in 
America?” and “How about prohibition?” 


Not so good, we say. But we read the sec- 
ond paragraph describing the beauties of the 
Cumbrian Mountains, only to find that: 


The waitress informs us that she wants to go 
to America. Why? Because her wage is 12 shil- 
lings a week ($2.76), for which she is on duty 
16 hours a day, with nothing ahead but drudgery. 


Not so good, not so good, speaking of bril- 
liant achievements, say we. But we read on: 


In the hour before dinner I walk down toward 
the Clyde to see whether the Glasgow slums have 
been cleaned up since the sordid conditions of 
war days. The great shipyards along the river 
are mostly closed down, and men who used to 
earn an honest living are now hungry enough to 
beg. Ragged children in a long line before a 
stale meat shop; pinched-faced women with dirty 
shawls hug children to their breasts as they hunt 
around the tracks for stray bits of coal; dilapi- 
dated houses and dirty alleys—this is what indus- 
trial depression means for the poor of Glasgow. 
No wonder a thousand emigrated to America last 
week, and many others tell us they are going! 

And then I return to the hotel to have a very 
ample dinner that somehow doesn’t taste well 
after what I have just seen. 

Of course, there are bright shop windows and 
gay theaters and plate-glass limousines and all of 
that—but how long can they exist when the 
foundation on which they rest is crumbling away 
in abject poverty ? 

_ We finish the page and Edinburgh “housed 
m gaunt tenements and squalid closes,” her 
borers eating “fish and chips instead of 
chicken with dressing for dinner,” and we are 
too overcome with the “brilliant achieve- 
ments” of Britain’s organized labor to turn the 
Page. And when we pause to compare Ameri- 
can labor, riding under its own gasoline to its 
eight-hour work and its $8, while we go 
abroad to study brilliant achievements—our 
rican sense of humor gets the best of us. 


R. HENRY S. DENNISON’S assertion in 

e August number of THE NATION’s 
Business that “the average in post offices of 
mail coming in after 6 p. m. is now 70 per 
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In This Number - 


Team Flay for Prosperity By Juuius H. Barnes...... 


Business has a right to be heard when legislation is being considered. The 
president of the National Chamber makes plain what Congress could do to 
help the country by sound economic legislation. 
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The Blight of Government in Business. By Georce E. Roserts...... 


We can think of no man who can expose sham economics as successfully as 
George E. Roberts. Farmer boy, country editor, and banker, he knows the 
plain people and writes that they may understand. His National City Bank 
Bulletin is perhaps more widely circulated than any other like publication in 
the country. Here he talks of government ownership, plainly and pointedly, 
but shows the folly of our adventure into shipping and the waste of our federal 
control of railroads. 

Why Selling Costs Range High 
At times the business man is a little suspicious of “professor writing,” but Mr. 
Wellman, who is a professor of marketing in the Tuck School, at Dartmouth, 
learned on the battlefields of trade the subject which he teaches. He was a 
successful sales manager of a large manufacturing company before he became a 
teacher; and when he writes as he does here of why it costs to sell, he writes with 
a knowledge both practical and theoretical. 


Casting Out the Devils of Fire By A Member of the Staff 


The country’s bill for fires is appalling, and the worst of it is that by far the 
largest part of it might be avoided. The new movement to lessen this toll 
of property and life is here described. 


Don’t Let the Talk Worry You 


Need the business man worry about the next Congress? Will a radical group 
be able to pass dangerous and uneconomic legislation, or shall we have a session 
of much talk and little action? The question discussed by a business man who 
is in close touch with the leaders in Washington and who was for 1c years 
chief of the Washington bureau of one of the world’s greatest newspapers. 


When the Bankers Step In 
“Yes, the bankers got him,” is a not uncommon phrase, but how often does it 
mean that what really happened was that the bankers saved him from disaster? 
Banker control is not the Senay that some people imagine, as James H. Perkins, 
head of the oldest trust company in New York, explains to the writer. 


American Trails (Verse) 
The poem which tied for second prize in the Clark competition for the bes 
verse on the Spirit of Transportation. Mr. Henderson is the associate editor 
of the People’s Home Journal, and Mr. Lambdin has given his lines an appro- 
priate setting. 

Listening In on Parliament 
For a long time THe Nation’s Bustness has given its readers sidelights on 
Congress in its lighter moments when debate turns on shoes, ships, etc. Here 
are some extracts from the reports of the British Parliament which show that 
the Hon. and right Hon. members of that august body are as human as our 
lawmakers. 


The Healthy Trade of Holland 


This is the third of Mr. Simpich’s articles on what our foreign competiiors are 
doing in the fight for foreign trade. Little Holland takes but small space on 
the map, but her importance in the world of export and import is out of all pro- 
portion to her size. Her colonies are vast, and their sources of oil and rubber are 
of first-rate importance to the American business man, as the author here sets 


forth. 
Editorials 


Germany at the Crossroads By Basit Mies 
The American Administrative Commissioner to the International Chamber of 
Commerce gives a first-hand report based on a personal visit, of conditions in 
Germany as they were in the latter part of October. Events have marched 
forward, but the things that were the leading factors then are still of first 
importance. 


A Distinct Step in Progress By Herbert Hoover 


A tribute to, and an explanation of, the work of the committees of the Trais- 
portation Conference by the Secretary of Commerce and leading up to, 


(Continued on page 7) 
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By Joun Carian O’LavGHLin. 


By James H. Couuins........ 


......By DanieEL HENDERSON....... 
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cent” drew comment from Charles M. 
McCabe, postmaster at Nashville, Tenn. He 
says the average for the Nashville office is 
now below 27 per cent, a condition explained 
by the business community’s acceptance of 
his recommendations to mail early, to use pre- 
cancelled stamps, and to tie mail in bundles. 
Mr. McCabe is resourceful and persevering— 
he believes his innovations are important to 
Nashville’s progress and he makes widespread 


use of printer’s ink to tell how time can be 
saved in using the mails. 

Ways and means to develop new business 
for his city interest him. To that purpose he 
established a trade extension section in the 
post office “to sell the post office to its pa- 
trons.” Every week the section publishes The 
Nashville Business Man’s Letters for sales 
promotion, and an outside man has been ap- 
pointed to make calls on business men. The 
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Letters are sent to many Cities and are read 
many executives. The results of Mr. 
McCabe’s work are reflected in an increase of 
21.3 per cent in the receipts at the Nashville 
office for the first eight months of 1923 over 
a similar period of 1920. The overtime and 
auxiliary expense for the first eight months of 
1921 was $18,167; for the first eight months 
of 1923, $10,822—a saving of 40 per cent. 
The office has had no additional clerks since 
September 1, 1920. 
In appreciation of Mr. McCabe’s work, the 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce resolved to 


commend highly . . . in originating and putting 
into operation such changes in post office adminis- 
tration as to bring heretofore-unthought-ot work- 
ings of this department of our government to a 
high state of business efficiency and public service. 


Now we are certain that more business can 
be put in government, and that competition 
is possible within a monopoly. 


APTAIN JOHN ANDERSON’S story of 

the operation of a municipal ferry in 
Seattle, printed in the October number of THe 
Nation’s Business, drew editorial comment 
from the New York Commercial. 


Municipal ferries are in operation in that city, 
and we are told that deficits are piling up just 
as they did in Seattle. This being a huge city, 
the deficit is absorbed in the tax rate without 
being such a burden as it was in Seattle, but the 
principle is the same. 


The ferry service is to be supplemented, it 
seems, by a local trolley car service over the 
Williamsburg bridge, and the corporations us- 
ing the bridge threaten to withdraw their cars 
with the establishment of the municipal ser- 
vice. 

To the Commercial’s way of thinking, “op- 
eration by politicians and by practical trans- 
portation men are two different things.” 

Quite so, quite so. And in their difference 
of operation the returns of financial manage- 
ment range from deficits to dividends. If you 
like your transportation political you are likely 
to pay for your choice in higher taxes. If you 
like it practical—well, read Captain Anderson’s 
story again. 


HUMAN energy is hard put to keep pace 
with the high-speed jobs of our times. 
Zeal sometimes overdraws its account of 
health, and so it is that men of great useful- 
ness are bankrupted of their strength. But 
some there be who take thought of their physi- 
cal resources. Consider the case of Samuel 
Vauclain, president of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works at Philadelphia. 

About five years ago Mr. Vauclain took 
stock of his health and concluded that he 
needed expert counsel to keep him fit. To 
that purpose he made a ten-year contract with 
a physician, with the retainer for the first 
year increased each year during the term of 
the contract. The increase of payment was 
put into the contract because Mr. Vauclain be- 
lieved that the greater his age, the physician’s 
Obligation to keep him well would become 
larder to meet. Should Mr. Vauclain become 
sick, the annual fee is to be reduced in propor- 
tion to the duration of the illness. 

Of the success of the arrangement Mr. Vav- 
clain says: 


In that time I have not lost a day from busi- 
ness, nor have I been ill in any way. I am 

vier, Stronger and more active than I was five 
years ago. 


The equality of the traditional ounce of pre- 
vention and the well-known pound of cure has 
® Stood as a glib caution to consider the 
frailties of our clay. Mr. Vauclain has dem- 
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(Continued from page 5) 
lhe Marching Orders for Transportation .By William Pickett Helm... 41 
A summary for the busy reader of the reports of the six committees of the 
Transportation Conference. Mr. Helm is an authority and writer on govern- 


ment and national finance. Readers will remember his earlier articles on 
taxation. 
Why Fear the “Presidential Year”?..... By Martin L. Davey...... 46 

Mr. Davey is a Congressman, but beyond that he is a business man; and when 

he writes on this subject, he writes in the latter capacity rather than the former. 

For years we have seen the approach of our quadrennial election with cold 
shivers running down the business back. Mr. Davey thinks that is all unneces- 

sary and here he tells why. 


Where Railways Deliver to Store....... By: F.C, SOOM i i +. 8 50 
The writer, an automotive engineer, made a long study of the store-door delivery 
system in England, where it is a matter of course. Here's one thing that might 
help to relieve our terminal congestion. 


Price Fixing Won’t Fix the Farmer......By ALEXANDER F. Jones.... §2 
E. G. Quamme, President of the Federal Land Bank of St. Paul, talks plainly 
and sensibly of the plight of the northwestern farmer. He has no delusion 
that price-fixing would be the solution, or even a temporary help. He does 
believe that legislation along certain lines might be a factor in straightening 
out the unhappy state of affairs in the Northwest. 

It Pays to Risk Cashing Checks........ By Tuomas J. Matone..... §6 
Service is an overused, if not overrated, word; but here is a service which 
carries its own dividends accruing to a large retail store in the Northwest. 

The writer tells how and why it is done. 

The Map of the Nation’s Business... . . . By Frank Greene .......... 62 
A bird’s-eye view of the business situations over the country. Conditions in 
the East are not so strong; elsewhere holding up well. 

Production Geared to Home Needs.....By ArcHeR Watt Dovctas.. 66 
The United States is becomiag adapted to European derangement. 


“Labor’s Money” in Labor’s Banks (Book Review)................+- 69 


A new movement by labor unions described in an important new book which 
is here outlined. 
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Chips From the Editor’s Work Bench................2.00000e0eees 73 
Some Recent Federal Trade Cases... 68... 6 i ins 6 76 
Rulings that involve among other things, beet sugar, coal, golf balls, soap and 

tobacco. 
Trade Peper Tet . . «acne s «cine «sauce oe ad ane 9 eee 80 


A cross-section of trade-press comment on current subjects, including the new 
national wheat marketing committee, house cleaning in the United Mine 
workers, the new Congress and coal, etc. 

News of Organised Basunens. . ... 2.5.0 8650s sab vi eas Lig ea ease 86 
Brief reports of what the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and other 
commercial and trade organizations are doing; helpful alike to secretaries and 
to organizations. 
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onstrated that the prevention of sickness is Mary’s steamship fare. He sent the money 





worthy of a premium. 


ADAM SKRLAC, of McAlister Avenue, 

North Chicago, and Mary Madjeruh, late 
of Jugo-Slavia, are happily married. They 
were schoolday sweethearts in a little town 
near Zagreb. Adam left the homeland for 
America with the promise to send money for 


in 1921, but somehow it did not reach Mary. 
Time after time she wrote that the money had 
not come. Many ships from his native land 
came to America, but they did not bring to 
Adam his Mary. 

The waiting was too much for Adam. He 
told his friend Andro Pucin of his trouble. 
Andro told E. H. Clifford, secretary of the 
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Waukegan Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Clif- 
ford told the National Chamber. The Na- 
tional Chamber told the State Department at 
Washington. The State Department told the 
American consul at Zagreb. The consul got 
busy. 

For two years the affair stood as unfinished 
business. But obstacles could not prevail 
against the interest of a great organization of 
business men and the diplomacy of a great 
nation. Mary got aboard ship for America. 

So Adam and Mary were married, and their 
wedding is fresh testimonial that men in cham- 
ber of commerce work run the gamut to serve 
the welfare of their communities. And we 
have always held that business is only a 
workaday costume for that hustling sprite, 
Romance. 

And to you, Adam and Mary, may you have 
and hold all that you desire from fortune! 


“N° SOONER had I finished reading the 
article in your November number on the 
future of transportation,” writes a St. Paul 
reader, “than I came across the enclosed ad- 
vertisement: 


Skywriting is operated 
exclusively in the United States by 


The Skywriting Corporation 
of America 
who have purchased all U. S. letters 
patent and pending patent applications 
issued to, or owned, or filed by Major 
J. C. Savage. 
WARNING 


The processes of forming Morse or written signals 
in the air by means of smoke or other visible trails 
emitted from an aircraft and the apparatus used in 
connection therewith are covered by Patents issued 
and pending in America and abroad. Vigorous action 
will be taken against infringers. 


Reads like one of the ads Rudyard Kipling 
wrote twenty years ago to go with his pro- 
phetic story, “With the Night Mail.” 


| psoncanapanayre A. RIEHLE, of Philadelphia, 
sends us this editorial program: 


Fight to pass laws to make the unions incor- 
porate and become responsible for unlawful ac 
tions. 

Fight the Ku Klux Klan. 

Fight the bootleggers. 

Fight for enforcement of the laws of the land. 

Fight against pettyfogging lawyers among rep- 
resentatives and senators and high officials. 

You have the biggest opportunity I know of 
and should have and will have millions of readers. 

Stand for righteousness in any and every form 
and down with selfishness, unfairness and de 
bauchery, industrially, politically and diplomati- 
cally. 

Go to it. 


A MODERN Rip Van Winkle foreign trad- 
er, awakening today after a ten years 
sleep would rub his eyes to note an official 
statement that Germany’s trade with us this 
year to date was 572,000,000,000,000,000,000 
marks. 


R. CHARLES J. WRIGHT, secretary of 
The Colorado Investment & Realty Co.,, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., writes to the point: 


It seems to me too bad that so much should 
be said and written about the awful condition of 
the farmer when as a matter of fact this condi- 
tion is being rapidly improved. It is bound @ 
adjust itself shortly if let alone. Undoub 
some plan for helping the farmer market 
crops should be devised, not only for the sake 
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the farmer but for the sake of the country as a 
and it seems to me that you might well 
devote a good deal of thought and time to that 
subject; but I think also that you could render a 
service not only to the country as a whole, 
but to the farmer as a class, if you could in some 
way suppress some of the loud-mouthed politi- 
cians who are apparently desirous of riding to 
political fame on the backs of the farmers. 


ce SEASON for jokes about useless 
Christmas gifts is upon us. Soon we shall 
read of the embroidered suspenders which 
descend upon the man who always wears a 
belt; of the cigars for him who always smokes 
a pipe; of flasks for Presbyterian preachers. 
It may be that truth underlies these jests. 

To the man who seeks a present for a busi- 
ness friend or associate our subscription ser- 
vice man has a suggestion. He believes that 
many would look with favor upon giving a 
Nation’s BusINESS subscription at about this 
time. 

The result of that suggestion you will find 
in this magazine. Enclosed is a subscription 
blank with an un-filled-out check form at- 
tached, the whole thing made as convenient 
for you as possible. If you are disposed to 
give THE Nation’s BUSINESS as a gift, you 
will find the blank form slipped in some- 
where in the front part of the issue. The 
subscription department tells me that the 
first copy of the gift subscription will be 
timed so as to arrive during Christmas week. 


WE DIPPED deeply into verse this month 
for a serious-minded business publica- 
tion, but if the four pages devoted to Daniel 
Henderson’s stirring lines and R. L. Lambdin’s 
engaging illustrations aren’t worth while, then 
our editorial judgment is at fault. 

Mr. Henderson’s pocket-sized epic was a 
competitor for the prize offered by the Clark 
Equipment Company for the best verse on the 
Spirit of Transportation. Previously they had 
carried on a most successful competition for 
American paintings on this theme, and our 
readers haven’t forgotten the reproduction of 
that series in the magazine. Mr. Henderson’s 
stanzas were tied with another competitor for 
the second prize, among more than a thousand 
entries; and although we may be violating a 
confidence, we might whisper to you that at 
_ one of the judges thought them the 


HERE'S a thought-provoking letter from an 
old railroad employe, John Aiton, of Dal- 
las, Texas: 


Please see page 19, September issue of Tue Na- 
Tion’s Business, column 2, where it says the big- 
gest task of railroads is to get new capital. I am 
getting old, and have spent years in transporta- 
tion, and I want to tell you that the time is here 
when each employe of a railroad should own at 
least one share of its stock. No one should hold 
a transportation job a month without getting one 
share of the stock, either buying it himself, or 
arranging to buy it, or have the management ar- 
Tange to furnish it. The effects of employes hav- 
mg @ stock ownership are very far reaching, and 
apparently have no bad features. 

men will hush up pretty quick when 

every transportation man and woman owns a 
or more of their road’s stock. They will 

rally to its defense naturally. I own a little stock 
I and there, but being no longer an employe 
4 io classed as a capitalist and unworthy of 
ms treatment when I talk of fair play for the 


he voytailroad man is playing fair by his job if 
Past eth more money or less work and refuses 
an his road the trifling cost of one share 
= cur but on the other hand expects outsiders 

. large sums for new cars, rails, etc. 
—— the inducement for outsiders to put in 
dollar new capital if the operating staff is not 
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to EUROPE 
NOW- 


ie will cost you less. Perhaps the major- 
ity of persons have an exaggerated idea 
of the cost of a European trip. Learn today 
at what a moderate cost you can now ful- 
fill your dream of seeing Europe. Find out 
today about the new can Winter Rates 
and the advantages of Europe in Winter. 


Your Government has prepared hand- 
somely illustrated travel booklets of tours, 
costs and ship accommodations. Send for 
them today—free and without obligation. 
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Washington, D. C. 





Please send without obligation the literature described above. lam con- 
sidering a trip to Europe (), to the Orient from Seattle CL), to the Orient 
from San Francisco (), to South America (). 





Winter, the new low My Name is icinct eae 

Winter Rates and the un- st ia fi did lad ae a 
surpassed ship accommo- 

dations. Town. aS ee - 
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When writing to U. S. Surpprinc Boarp please mention the Nation’s Business 




































































For better organization 


of your day — 


Th ee business does not pay you for hand and 
footwork alone. Think. Then get your think- 
ing put into action. 

Dictate to The Dictaphone full instructions for 
handling that desk-cluttering routine. The Dicta- 
She will profit from ing will take them any time—in or outof hours. | 
added responsibility. our stenographer then becomes a secretary to 
amind freed forcon- Play her part in directing details—in collecting 
cructive work. data necessary for tomorrow’s decisions or action. 
Your time is freed for constructive effort that re- 
quires work-day thought—conference— perhaps 
time spent away from the office. 

And The Dictaphone taken letters will surprise 
you. They are word records of personal conver- | 
sations you hold through The Dictaphone mouth- _| 
piece—with all your natural, most forceful terms 
of thought and expression. 


TAE DIC TAPAUNE | 

















Let The Dictaphone demon- 
. . ~ * J 

strate its varied usefulness to Mail With Your Letter Head 

you. We will gladly install one di Miineseeliee Macns Cans 

in your office and give you and 154 Nassau Street. New York, N. ¥. 

your stenographer the simple i ae ” : 
instructions for its use. [I Send special book for Busy Executives. | 
Cas_e ADDRESS: a Want trial installation. 

DictapHone, New York ; 

] - 7 co - € Pe re > > 2 ‘ef “< i 
Cope BextLey O Have representative call. | 
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DIRECT MAIL SALES PRINTING 
A BIG SHOP IN A LITTLE TOWN 
Operated on the American Plan Since 1887 
Trained Organization, Established Reputation, Nation-wide 


Business, Advantageous Location, Photographic and Art 
Service, Copy Writing if desired, Large Modern Equipment. 






EXPERT COLOR PRINTERS 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY, St. Joseph, Mich. 































When writing to DictarHone Saces Corp., and A. B. Morse Co., please mention the Nation’s Business 













financially interested also? How can an ex 
utive ask me for funds if he refuses to ask 
employes also? et 
I say that until all transportation executives dau 
mand stock ownership by every employe the pubs 
lic is going to stay very shy of the investment 
So, Mr. Editor, will you use printer’s 
aplenty to bring about widespread ownership, a 
thus bring about a community of interest tham 
will result in peace and contentment ? es 


“T PREDICT for your publication a great” 
future,” writes Mr. A. J. Verkout 
C.E., of Camden, N J., “only you should be” 
careful to keep out all articles of minor ng 
tional importance, not covering too much, but 
concentrate on those of greatest immediate im 
portance for the whole nation, only by 
oughly practical men, leaving others for they 
newspapers.” 3 
A GENTLEMAN of Worcester, Mass., 
vexed at us. He writes with short 
as follows: al 
What have you done to reduce the Pullman car 
rates? What are you doing to reduce gasoline?) | 
What are you doing to kill off the Fish Cold Storm 
age Monopoly? What have you done to 
more laborers to come into our country? —§ 
have you done to reduce the price of coal? Fy 
dare you to answer in your next issue. 


And likewise J. H. Brumhall, of Boone. 
Iowa. He says: i 

We, in Iowa, don’t need the services of a magae 
zine which opposes the ex-service men’s adjusted 


compensation bill in Congress. Keep your m 
zine. We know too much of your organizat 






ee 


3 


a th i Res RB 


_ 


now. Get me? ES 
ME: FRANK GREENE, of Bradstr 5, 
4 writes: % 


I have read with interest your comment. on 
plausible lies. Today, I get a new one whith 
reads as follows: “In 1921, according to the re- 
ports of Dun’s and Bradstreets’, 90 per cent of 
the failures in the printing business were in. towns 
without a typothetae organization. Does it pay 
to belong to typothetae ?” 

As the lady standing on the edge of the Grand 
Canyon said, “Ain’t nature grand ?” 


Further contributions to this collection of 
plausible lies respectfully solicited and will be 
joyously chronicled. 


(THERE are rumblings about the next Com 
gress and its probable or possible ‘egisla- 
tion. We hear a good deal about the radt 
bloc and what it may do. John Calla 
O’Laughlin discusses this subject from the 
viewpoint of a man who spent ten yeals 
in the capital as chief correspondent 
The Chicago Tribune and later Assistant Se 
retary of State. He has met personally the 
leading figures in our national life and, ab 
though now in business, has kept in touch 
with politics and politicians, or, if you prefet, 
with statesmanship and statesmen. His is 4 
reassuring and, we believe, a dependable view 
of what will happen when Congress gets into 
action. 


WHEN we noted in our esteemed and reat 
able Kansas Citian that the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce was considering “talk. 
ing part in a National Anti-Letter Campaiga 
our head went up in the air and our n 
dilated. For years this column has advi 

the utter abolition and suppression of 
letters and here was our first recruit. 

rah! We wrote Kansas City a fine letter, 
exhortations to adhere to the faith, Our@® 
ultation was changed to chagrin on receipt 
this advice: “Typographical blunder. 

anti - letter campaign, 


anti - litter campaign.” 
It seems we are still ; 
a lone crusader. 7 







































PORE RIES 


Ricenadibett 























ES, thousands of tons of metal are converted yearly in the Dodge 
foundries into power transmission appliances and special heavy but rather the rule in the Dodge plant. Dodge engineers will design 


mendous proportions—flywheels of 50 tons or more, are not exceptions 
equipment for every industry. equipment for any service—the Dodge foundries and machine shops 
Massive piercing rolls, like the one shown above—rolling mill bearings are equipped to handle the production economically and satisfactorily 
weighing up to 170,000 pounds—plate glass polishing tables of tre- Send your specifications for estimates on your special requirements. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, §f2qfe! Pfics: Mishawaka, Ind, 


Works: Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N. ¥ 


EVERYTHING FOR THE MECHANICAL TRANSMISSION 
Mt we see meee ee 


Z co o 
Branches: New York Philadelphia _— Pittsburgh Boston Cincinnati | Newark Chicago + ow 
Adanta Minneapolis St. Louis Houston Seattle San Francisce 


When writing to Dopce MANUFACTURING CorPoRATION please mention the Nation’s Business 














In Chicago 


0 
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In the Chicago “Loop” the distinctive short wheelbase design 


of all Autocar trucks enables them to handle any load in 
crowded traffic and to make deliveries in tight places with a 


speed and flexibiliry which constantly saves time and money. 
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enron 











ohm, ® 


Autocaf 


' Motor Tru 


Capacities, 1 to 6 tom ' 
New prices effective 0@ 
The Autocar Compa 

Evablished 1697 Ardmore, Fe 


Direct Factory B 
46 cities 








— Sener eee, 
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